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1 with 
HE aäſtingaiſhed 1 to be 


thought worthy the notice of roy- 


. tranſcends my moſt” ambitions 


hopes; and adds, if e GM re- 
ſpeQ and duty. 


HoMANITY is thay charaQeriftick of . 
the Royal Houſe of Brunſwick. And 


as it was my happineſs,” it ſtill is my 
boaſt, that J have been honoured with 


the favour. of your Royal Grandfather 5 


and his illuſtrious Conſort. How then 
muſt my heart be elated at being like- 


wiſe honoured by the patronage of the 3 g | | 


moſt diſtinguiſhed of our "ROW _ 
reign's progex. 


In at a loſs to expreſs my ſenũibi· 
5 lity at your Royal Highneſs's condeſoen- 
* ſion in accepting of this addreſs, after 

hearing that I was favoured with your 


noble preceptor's permiſſion to lay my: | =. 


xl work at 1 ret. But liberal feel- 


ings 


IS. 
1 


ADD RE S 6. 


ings are implanted in your boſom; which . 
= — that you N the virtues of , 1 ol 
he J 
gratitude for this high honour, I. ſhall 1 | f 
beg leave to add, that this diſtinguiſhed 4 
mark of your Royal Highneſs's:goodnels' N 
bas made me the happieſt of women; 4 
and I ſhall ever ren _ the Pro- 0 
foundeſt reſpect, N : 
17 1770 0 
Yau! Moran — 5 8 1 
20-13 | Mot obedient, 15 Ea! 15 s 
1 | and ever obliged, $ | i | | . 
uon humble ſervant, [ECT TIEN J 
ee i} 5 G. A BBLLAMY. 
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IIrH a mind thatorerioWe with 
V gratitude, I ſolicited the honoar 
ef dahin g this Work at your feet and 
the bappineſ of being thowght \werthy 
of his Grace ,of Montague's patronage, 
is too flattering not to excite in me a 
with to make it known. But in at- 
tempting to addreſs you, I find myſelf, 
like Phaeton, unequal to the taſk, and 
juſtly PR yy preſumption. 


"T's addrefs \ your 'Grace in terms. be- 
fitting the occaſion, would require the 
maſterly pen of a DRYDEN. And even 
that would prove inadequate, were it 
not actuated by a heart impreſſed with, 
the gratitude, admiration, and reſpect, 
which mine glows with. You, my 
Lord, who are bleſt with the ſentiments 
of # TiTus, and who were born to 
make the wretched happy, will, I flat-. 

| | ter” 


-DEDICATION. 


ter myſelf, forgive the ambition which 
prompted me to requeſt this honour. 


Wren [| firſt had the happineſs of 
being noticed by your noble conſort, 
my youthful heart was elated with. 


tranſport; as the being honoured with 


the approbation of a lady of the moſt. 
refined taſte, the moſt diſtinguithed 
judgment, every mental accompliſh- 
ment, together with every virtue, con- 
vinced me that I was not totally unde- 
ſerving of it. From this epocha I date 
my theatrical advancement. The ſuc- 
 _ ceſs I met with, I was greatly indebted 


to her Ladyſhip's patronage for. She 


ſtamped the effigy which made me ap- 
pear ſterling. * 


Bur it is not in my power to enu- 


merate the favours I have received 
from your Grace's family. Particular- 


ly from Lord Brudenell, of whom 1 


have often ſpoken with gratitude in the 


courſe of my © Apology.” Thenumber- 
leſs marks of approbation I have been 
honoured with by ſach diſtinguiſhed 
characters, gives me a merit with my- 
ſelf; and I cannot eſteem myſelf un- 


happy, 
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: DEDICATION, 

happy, even in my diſtreſs, as it has 
procured me the honouf of your Grace's 
notice. | 33 


Tux many tokens I have received of 
your munificence were doubly enhan- 
ced by the worth of the elevated giver ; 
whole virtues ennoble all titles The 
Earl of Cardigan could receive no addi= 
tion to his honours from a ducal coro- 
net.---Permit me, my Lord, to unite 
my prayers with the numerous indi- 
gents who are daily fed by your boun- 
ty, and who lift up their hearts to ble 
you.---Long, long may your Grace be 
happy in the eſteem of your royal maſ- 
ter-—be revered by your illuſtrious pu- 
pil— be admired by the good---and ado- 
red by the unfortunate—and may your 
amiable progeny for ages ſhew them 
ſelves worthy of ſuch a fire. 


Tus ſenſations of gratitude with 
which my boſom glows are too great 
for language to expreſs, And this laſt 
honqur you have conferred upon me, 
in permitting me thus publicly to ad- 
dreſs you, expands my heart with plea- 
ſure; as it aſſures me of your Grace's 
continued patronage, 
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I I am fortunate enough to afford 
ſome entertainment, by the peruſal of 
the following pages, to the perſon I 
moſt reſpect on earth, it will give me 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. The unhap- 
Þy life I lay before your Grace, -has no 
other merit than the truth of the facts 

which are therein recited. I have not 
the preſumption to impoſe myſelf as 
an authoreſs: nor ſhould I ever have 
attempted to appear in print, had I not 
been ſtimulated by repeated calumnies, 
which have been heaped upon me, and 
which would not ſuffer- me to reſt, even 
in indigence and obſcurity. 


Corp I have publiſhed the letter 
annexed to my © Apology,” as I pro- 
poſed, ſome years ago, I flatter myſelf 
I ſhould have appeared in a more eligi- 
ble point of view than I have done. My 

errors, whatever they have been, will, 
I hope, be viewed with lenity, and my 
misfortunes be pitied by -your Grace; 
-who, though ſpotleſs yourſelf, poſſeſs a 
heart, which feels compaſſion for the 
faulty, and a ſoul to relieve their diſ- 
treſſes. e 
| FroM 
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' From my earlieſt days have I been 
taught to look up to your*Grace as a 
being of a ſuperior nature to the moſt 
Elevated race of mortals. Long beſore 
I could ſuppofe I ſhould be ſo eminent- 
ly honoured with your bounty, have I 
held you in this diſtinguiſhed. eſtima- 
tion. And often have I heard the no- 
ble Lord that adopted me, declare, that 
his Grace of Montague was one of the 
wittigſt men breathing, but his ſon-in- 
law the bef.. | 


I AcKNoWLEDGE that I can only 
boaſt of one claim to your Grace's fa- 
vour, and that is founded on my fince- 
rity; which has been an inmate in my 
boſom from my cradle. And with this 
aſſurance I flatter myſelf your Grace 
will do me the honour to believe, that 
I haye neither aggravated my injuries, 
nor attempted to extenuate my faults, 


Hap I the. power to expreſs my ſen- 
ſibility for the many favours beſtowed 
upon me, I would attempt to convey 
to your Grace my public acknowledge- 

ments; but I humbly truſt you will 
8 accept 


DEDICATION.. 


acdent the tribute of a grateful heart, 
which, whilſt it beats, will be, with 


the profoundeſt reſpect, 
Your Grace's, | 
Moſt humble, | 
moſt obliged, L OG, 
ard molt cbedient ſervant, : 


G. A. BELLAMY. 
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extenuations which occur inay be diffuſed through that 
circle whoſe good opinion I am anxious to r 


i 
0 
and 2 collected them for your inſpection, I i 
f 


at ſomegyture period intend to lay them bef6re the 
public. *Happy ſhall I be, if the recapitulation of my 


errors and mistortunes ſhould prove a beacon to warn n 
the young and thoughtleſs of my own ſex from the r 
ſyren ſhore of vanity, diſſipation, and 1lligit pleaſures, 
of which remerſe and miſery, as I too cathiy feel, are p 
the ſure attendants. | tf 
I will hope from your friendſhip, that the prolixity \ 
unavoidable in the relation of ſuch a number of events h. 
will not prove tireſome and diſguſting to you. At the la 
ſame time I muſt eatregt that you wilk not examine ye 


this produQtion of my pen with too critical an eye. 
The lenient hand of time has not yet been able to 
reſtore to my boſom 1 tranquillity, which the 
unfortunate events of my life, and the corroding re- 
fleQions reſulting from my miſcanduct, have baniſhed 
from it, Truſting, however, to your goodneſs I 02 
now enter on my hiſto rr 
Though ſhall not, as a celebrated — has done, 
write volumes before I bring myſelf into being, yet as 
J have reaſon to believe the we 10 u. of — — ori- 
ginated Hom events which happened Jong before 
10 5 it il be neceſſary td Ly lt iti Elin —1 
680 2 0 to my aut which had nA 
Ne to bin 4 pe Period. The writer of 3 8 
pig ion, pu liſhed | in the 1 year” 1701, baying, Amo F 
inhumerable  Flſhoods Naw or? myſelf, preſume 
to mention my mother in tetms o reſpe&, I hit 
it g duty 1 on, me to e e 16 feſtue f 
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in comfort the fruits of his induſtry; but happendog, 
one evening during the autumn, to continue too late 
in his ground, he caught a cold, which bringing on a 
fever; in a few days put a period to his exiſtegge. 

Though my grandfather, during his lee re+ 
markably active, and mindful af every concern neceſſa · 
ry to the welfare of himſelf and family; yet, either 

om a miſtaken notion, too common among perſons of 
property, or from an unaccountable negligence upon 


this occaſion, he could not be prevailed upon to make 


a will; fo that the whole of his effects fell into the 
hands of his wife, without any proviſion being regu- 
larly made for my mother, who was now about four 
ears old. 901 } $ Lathe -24-0 

l My: grandmother who was both young and beayti+ 
ful, finding herſelf thus left a widow with only one 
child; and poſſeſſed of an independent fortune, thaught 
there was no occaſion for her to carry, on the exten 

concerns of her late huſband, which would be attend - 


ed with great care and fatigue, She therefore diſpbſed | 
of all the property at Maidſtone, and removed to) Tun- 


bridge-Wells ;' and having furniſhed her houſes there in 
an elegant manner, let them, during the ſeaſon, to per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtintion., ' - © l 

She was no ſooner ſettled in her new place of reſi- 
dence, ihan her beauty and fortune attracted the at- 
tentibn of all the unmarried young men in the neigh · 
bour hood, particularly of thoſe who profeſſed the ſame; 


religious principles. - She, however, withſtood all their 


attacks for upwards of two years. But at length, un- 


fortunately for herſelf and her daughter, ſhe gave her 


hand! to a+ perſon of the name of Buſby.' Mr. Buſdy 
was a bui of ſome. eminence;” and conſidered by 


the world as a man in affluent circumſtances ; and for: 
high an opinion had my grandmother formed of his ho- 
nour and integrity; dating his courtſhip, that ſhe, im-]: 
ptudently married him, without reſerving to herſelf or 
child, hy any Urittenlagreement, the leaſt part of her- 
fortune. She reeelved from him, indeed, the moſt ſor: 
emu aſſurances that they ſhould both be libetally pro- 
vided. for ; but ſhe too ſoon had reaſon to repent of her 


want of prudence! (I Ie 24 9 Jt 15 do S011 63Mm0 { 
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Among the perſons of quality who occupied occa- 
fonally my grandmother's houſes, was the Honoura- 
ble Mrs. Godfrey, Miltreſs of the Jewel Office, and 
ſiſter to;the great Duke of Marlborough. With this 
lady a daughter of Mr. Buſby's, by a former marriage, 
lived as her own attendant; and 0 great an eſteem had 
ſhe conttracted, during her reſidence at Tunbridge, for 
my grandmother, and fondneſa for my mother, that 
ſhe offered to bring up the latter, and io have her edu- 
cated in every reſpect the fame as her o.] daughter, 
Miſs Godfrey. My grandmother, however, having at 
this time no reaſon to doubt but that her child was am- 
ply provided for, politely declined the offer, but agreed, 
that upon Mrs. Godfrey's return to-town for the win- 
ter, ſne ſhould ene and e _ or four 
| months with her. 

AI bat ſeaſon. being now M Mrs. Godfrey ſet out 
foriLoadon ; and, upon her arrival, heard that her no- 
ee was given over by his phyſicians. But hav- 
ng been for ſome time at variance; with the dutcheſs, 
be of her expoſing, though reduced, to a ſtats, 
of ſecond childhood, the man who had: rendered him- 
ſelf ſo famous; an imprudence which deſervedly gave 
offence to Mrs. Godfrey; ſhe had not the ſatis faction 
of ſeeing him before he died. Here I muſt add, that 
the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, much to her diſcredit, 
uſed to take the duke with her in the coach, When - 
ever ſhe went abroad, even upon the maſt; triviali oe- 
cafidns;: exhibiting as a public ſpectaele, che hero who. 
hadlately kept nations in awe, and whoſe talents in 
the cabinet were equal to his valour and military know 
ledge in the field. Good hea vens] fuck a; ruin muſt 
ſurely have excited the molt pogeaty Stief in the _ 
*unfeeling;breaſt., | 4 4 N bi: 
Mrs. Godfrey was e by by! this diſa e 
fram pay ing viſit herſelf at Marlborough 
condole with her ſiſter- in- aw on the loſs their family 
andi the nation had ſuſtained. 
inclination to know how things were conduRted-there, 


the ſent her woman, Mr. Buſby's daughter to make 


what inquiries ſhe could: and the latter, overcome by the 


importunities of her little Wi who had attended 


Ap: . d Mrs. 
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Mrs. Godfrey io town as propoſed, was accompanied by 
her to ſee the remains of the Duke lie in ſtate. |, + 
When they arrived at the gate of Marlborough-Houſe 
they found it open, but, to their infinite ſurpriſe, met 
not a living creature during their paſſage to the room 
in which the body was depoſited. So totally was this 
incomparable man neglected in the laſt ſtage of his mor- 
tal exhibition, that not a ſingle attendant, or one glim- 
mering taper, remained about him as tokens of as . 


ful attention, My mother and her companion were 


obliged to the day-light alone for the faint view they 
obtained of the funeral decorations, '' +, 1 HG 11 
; Fhbe melancholy and diſreſpectful ſeene ſhe had juſt 
been witneſs to, was no ſooner deſcribed to Mrs. God- 
frey: by her woman, than it had ſuch an effect upon her 
as to occaſion a long and ſevere illneſs; which at length + 
reduced her to ſuch a ſtate, that had ſhe experienced 
the ſame neglectful treatment her brother had done, ſhe 
muſt have been buried alive. For one Sunday, faucy- 
ing herſelf better than ſhe had been for ſame time, 
and able to go to chapel; as ſhe was dteſſing for that 
purpoſe, the ſuddenly fell down to all appearance dead. 
The ſcreams of her woman and my mother brought 
Colonel Godfrey into the room; who, baying probably 
ſeen inſtances of perſons remaining in a ſtate of inſenſi - 
bility for a conſiderable time, and afterwards recover- 
ing, direQed that his lady ſhould be immediately put 
into bed, and that two perſons ſhould conſtantly conti- 
nue with her, till indubitable ſymptoms appeared of her 
deceaſe. The conſequences proved, with how much 
judgment the Colonel had ated, Notwithſtanding the 
opinion of the phyſicians, who all declared that the 
breath of life was irrecoverably departed ;' and in oppo- 
ſition to the ſolicitations of his friends to have the body 
interred, he continued reſolute in his determination ti 
the Sunday following; when, exactly at the ſame hour 
on which the change had happened, Ggns appeared of 
returning ſenſibility. So punctual was nature in her 
operations upon this ſingular occaſion, that M7 G- 


frey awoke from her trance juſt as the chapel-belb was 


once more ringing; which ſo perſectly eradicated 
from her memory every trace of her inſenſibility * 
24 4 4 e 
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ſhe blamed her attendants for not awaking her in time 
to go to church, as ſhe had propoſed to do, Colonel 
Godfrey, whoſe tenderneſs to his lady was unremitted, 
taking advantage of this incident; prudently gave or- 
ders that ſhe ſhould by no means be made acquainted 
with what had happened, left it ſhould: make a melan- 
choly impreſſion her mind. And T ibelieve io the 
day of her death the remained ignorant of it. 
Had 1 not heard the foregoing ſtory frequently repeat- 


ed by my mother, I 6wn I ſhould have had ſome doubt 


of the credibility of it, as it is of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture; but as I could depend upon her veracity, I can 
take upon me to aſſure you of the truth of it. What a 
dreadful ſituation muſt the poor lady have been in, but 
for her huſband's refolution! I ſhudder at the ver 
thought of it; as I doubt not but you alſo de, whil 
you are reading the account, I ſhall therefore take the 
opportunity of concluding my letter; and am, with af- 
furances of the moſt perfect gratitude and reſpeR, | 
i Madam, | 3 4393) 3 

ts I Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 


rn 
N MRS. BELLAMY IN CONTINUATION. 


I Sept. 24, 19——, 
MADAM, | 


I SHALL now return to the concerns of my own fa- 


mily,—In @ ſhort time after the foregoing incident 
happened, my grandmother found, to her inexpreſfible 
concern, that ſhe had united herſelf to a perſon who 
had greatly deceived her with reſpect to his circum- 
ſtances. Inftead of Mr, Buſby's being poſſeſſed of the 
operty the world ſuppoſed he had, he was ſo greatly 
involved in debt, that all my grandmother's effects 
were ſeized by his creditors. $o that not having taken 
the neceſſary precautions to ſecure a maintenance -for 
herſelf and daughter, before her marriage, ſhe was now 
left deſtitute of every means of fupport. ., = 
: | Is 
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This reverſe of fortune induced her to accept with 
thankfulneſs of the generous. offer Mrs. Godfrey had 
lately made her; and the eſteemed herſelf happy in 
finding ſo reſpectable an aſylum for her child. But 
however flattering, the proſpect at that time appeared, 
from this period have I too much reaſan to date the 
commencement of my mother's; misfortunes, and con- 
ſequently of my on; for being now removed. from 
det the parental eye of my grandmother, ſhe became » 
liable to all the arts and temptations youth and. beauty | 
are continually expoſed. to. 1 2 
As ſoon as Mrs. Godfrey received my grandmother's 
Fa ſhe placed my mother at a boarding-ſchool 
Queen's-Square, where her own daughter was edu- 
_ cated; and bete the, remained, till ſhe arrived: at the 
age of fourteen, when. the, unfortunately attracted the 
notice of Lord Tyrawley. This nobleman, who was 
in the bloom of life, and as celebrated for his 8 
as for his wit, courage, and other accompliſhmenta, 
meeting accidentally with my mother, whilſt ſhe was 
upon a viſit, was ſtruck with her beauty, and was de- 
termined if poſſible to. gain poſſeſſion of it. And as 
my mother on her part was equally captivated with his 
e and found her vanity gratified by 
receiying the .devoirs of «perſon of his conſequence , 
it is no wonder that, young and inexperienced. as ſhe 
was, his lordſhip at length ſucceeded in his L 
Her heart ſoon yielding to the ſoft impulſe, there needed 
not many entreaties to induce her to elope from ſchool, 
She accordingly ſeized the | firſt favourable opportunity, 
and leaving the protection of her kind patroneſs, ſought 
for happineſs in the arms of her lover. | 
Lord, Tytrawley having been fo far ſucceſsful, he 
| carried his fair prize to his own apartments in Samer- 
ſet-Houſe, where ſhe was treated with the ſame reſpect 
as if ſhe had really been Lady Tyrawley. This honour 
he had frequently promiſed before her elopement to 
confer upon her, and he ſtill continued to aſſure her 
that he would fulfil his nenen Lulled therefore 
into ſecurity by theſe ptomiſes, by her own affection, 
and by his increaſing fondneſs, ſhe aſſumed his lordſhip's 
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name, and vainly Tmagined herſelf to be as truly his 
wife as if the nuptial knot had been indiffolubly tied. 
And in this pleaſing delirium, enhanced by all the 
ſplendour of nobility” my mother lived for ſeveral 


months. But as the wheel of fortune is ſeldom at a 


ſtand, ſhe was now to experience a difigreeable change 
in her affairs. Lord Tytawley was ordered to join his 


regiment in Ireland: And it became the more neceſſary 


that he ſhould obey the pider, as his own private con- 
cerns in that kingdom required his inſpeQion.  Fwill 
not pretend to deſcribe the pangs the lovers felt upor 
this occaſion, . I ſhall obſerve that his lordſhip tore 
himſelf away with the utmoſt reluctance, arid ft my 
mother in a ſtate little ſhort of diſtractioon 
On his arrival in Ireland, Lord Tyrawley ſound his 
affairs in a very different ſituation ſtom what he expect. 
ed. The ſteward, who had the management of his eſ- 
tates, had taken advantage of his lordſliip's abſence 


and inattention, and entiched himſelf at” his maſter's 


expence. So that inſtead of finding a very conſiderable 
balance in his ſteward's hands, as he had always con- 
cludec there was, he had the mortification to learn 


that he was greatly involved in debt; and as he had liv- 


ed in an expenſive ſtyle, the whole of his debts amount- 
ed to an enormous ſum. How to extricate himſelf from 
theſe difficulties was the queſtion. The only reſource 
which preſented itſelf to his lordſhip, was that of mar- 
Tying a lady with a fortune ſufficient to diſentangle 
him. But to this his attachment to my mother appeat- 
ed an irremoveable bar. He was convinced that ſhe 
loved him too well to object to a ſtep which could only 


preſerve him from ruin; yet as he knew at the ſame 


time the violence of her temper, he dreaded to make 
the propoſal to her; and it was a long while before he 
could reſolve upon doing what would be attended with 
a probability of loſing her for ever. FR 0 
The urgency of his affairs, however, at length re- 
quiring a ſpeedy remedy, he looked round among the 
ſingle ladies of fortune within the circle of his acquain- 
tance, and fixed on Lady Mary Stewart, daughter of 
the Earl of Bleſſington, as a proper object for his ad- 
drefſes; her fortune being, according to public report, 
| thirty 
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thirty. thouſand pounds; and that lady having been 
heard to declare a partiality for him. She could not, 
indeed, boaſt of her charms. | Her. perſon, however, 
was genteel, and what was infinitely more to be priz- 
ed, the was endowed with as engaging a diſpoſition as, 
ever woman was bleſt with. Alas! how hard mult be 
her lot, to be united to a mah, whoſe attachment to 
another would render him inſenſible of her merit! | 
- Whilſt the courtſhip was carrying on, the father of 
the lady, naturally anxious for his daughter's happineſs, 
examined minutely into whatever concerned his intend- 
ed ſon- in- lw; and having heard much of his connec-, 
tion with my mother, his lordſhip wrote her a polite, 
letter, requeſting to know from her the natute of it; 
giving her at the ſame time his reaſons for ſuch an in- 
uiry. : | 

, When my mother, or Lady Tyrawley, as ſhe. was 
then called, received Lord Bleſſington's letter, the was 
not quite recoveted from the weakneſs attendant on a 
lying- in; ſo that ſhe, was the leſs able to cope with the 
heart-rending information it conveyed ; and ſhe teſign- 
ed herſelf totally to the impulſe of her rage. The vi- 
olence of her paſſion, got the better of her. affection, 
and, without liſtening to the dictates of prudence, ſhe 
encloſed Lord Bleſſington every letter ſhe had received 

from het lover. Among theſe was one ſhe had juſt te- 

ceived by the fame poſt, and which, as ſhe had not 

broken it open, ſhe ſent unopened. In this letter Lord 

Tyrawley had informed her of the diſtreſſed ſituation 

of his affairs, - and conſequently of the ſad-,necefiny 
there was fot his marrying ſome lady of fortune, to 
extricate-him from his Aickeulties e added that he 

ſhould ſtay no longer with his intended wife than was 
neceſſary to receive her fortune, when he would immer 
diately fly on the wings of love to ſhare it with het, 
That though another had his hand, ſhe alone poſſeſſed 
his heart, and was his real wife in the fight of heaven, 
That, in order to teſtify the truth of what he advanc+ 
ed, he had made choice of Lady Mary Stewart, who 
was both ugly and fooliſh, in preference to one with 
an equal fortune, who * both beautiful and E 
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leſt an union with a more agreeable perſon might be 


the means of decreaſing his atfeCtion for her. 

Wich what indignation muſt the Earl of Bleſſington 
receive ſuch incontrovertible proofs of Lord Tyrawley's 

rfidy ! He was ſo exaſperated againſt him, that he 
immediately forbade his daughter, on pain of his ſe- 
vereſt diſpleaſure, ever to fee or write to her perfidious 
lover again, But his injunctions came too late; for 
they had been already united in connubial bonds, wich- 
out the earl's knowledge or conſent. 8 

Lord Tyrawley now found himſelf the victim of his 
own unwarrantable duplicity. Diſappointed of receiv- 
ing the fortune which had been the ſole inducement for 
his marrying, and united to a woman he hated, he 
was truly miſerable. Being, however, determined to 
get rid of kis lady at all events, he inſiſted on a ſepa- 
ration; and immediately folicited the Miniſter to be 
fenit to the court of Liſbon in a publie eharacter. This 
was teadily granted him; as no one was better quali- 
fred for ſuch an important employment than his lord- 
ſhip, not only on account of his being a perfect maſter 
of the e language, but from the brilliancy of 
his parts, and political knowledge, which were m—_— 
an dy any 2 his competitors. 

At the time of his ſeparation from bis lady, Lord 


Tymoley ſetiled eight hundred pounds a year upon 


her, anU ſhe went to reſide in the very apartments in 
Somerſet-Houſe my mother had lately occupied. That 
poor dear woman ng ſooner heard of the marriage of 
her beloved lord, in diſtradted at the thought, ſhe 
immediately haſten From a place which muſt conti- 
nually remind her of her loſt happineſs, and diſap- 
pointed expeQations; leaving behind her all the plate, 
and other 'preſents, the fondneſs of the moſt generous 
of men had beſtowed upon her;; as the was determin- 


ed to take nothing with her that ſhould bring wo her 


memory her faithleſs perjured paramour, Havi 


brought my mother to this reverſed period of her for- 


rune, left | tire you with too long an epiſtie, I will * 
put an Ing to it. Believe me to be, 

— Ec. &c. Lab, 

G. A. 

L 


B. 
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1 nne 01” 6 3 Sept. 17, 17—. 
1 Concluded my laſt letter with an account of my 

mother's leaving her apartments at Somerſet- 
Houſe, in all the agonies of deſpair and reſentment, 
It happened fogtunately for her, that a relation, in 


* 
— 


conſideration of my grandmother's contrated circum- 
ſtances, bad ſome time before left her as a legacy &#. ©: f 
houſe, ſituated in Great Queen-Street, Lincoln b. Inn; 
Fields. In this houſe my grandmother now. reſidetn. 


and by letting out part of it, together with ſome aſliſt- 
ance ſhe received from her good: friend Mts. Godtrey, 
procured for herſelf a decent ſubſiſtence. Though ſhe 


had not feen her daughter ſince her elopement, and was 


much diſpleaſed with her for her imprudent conduct, 
yet in ſuch a trying moment ſhe could not refuſe her 
admittance beneath her roof. My mother accordingly 
now made this her abode. nil a3; 
Whilſt ſhe had reſided at Somerſet-Houſe and lived 
in ſplendour, one of the principal acteſſes belonging 
10, Drury-Lane Theatre, whoſe name was Butler, had 
applied to her to ſolicit her intereſt on her benefit-night. 
An intimacy thereupon commenced between them; and 
daring Lord Tyrawley's abſence in Ireland, Mrs. But- 
ler had frequently ſpent many days with my mother at 
her apartments, As my mother had made this lady 
her confident during her more proſperous Rate, ſhe now 
imparted to her the ſituation of her finances, and ex- 
peCQtations, and conſulted her on the meaſures ſhe ſhould 
purſue for her future maintenance. 
Mrs. Butler finding there was but little probability, 


from her friend's preſent irritated ſtate of mind, that 


her connection with Lord Tyrawley would ever be re- 
newed, adviſed her to take the profeſſion ſhe herſelf fol- 
lowed. Though my mother's perſon was tall, her fi- 
gure ſtriking, and ſhe poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of beau- 


ty, yet from an unanimated formality which appeared 


about her, probably from her aſſociating in the early 
pos of her life with the Quakers, no very ſanguine 


pes were to be entertained of her ſucceeding on the 
ſtage, However, overcome by the earneſt folicitati- 


ons 


| 
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ons and flattering repreſentations of Mrs. Butler, ſhe 
fixed on that track to obtain a future proviſion. 

The London Theatres at that time not feeming to 
promiſe an advantageous engagement, it was thought 
moſt adviſable that my mother ſhould go over to Ite- 
land; where there was great reaſon to expect that ſhe 
would meet with ſupport from Lord Tyrawley's friends, 
many of whom had been introduced to her whilſt ſhe 
reſided at - Somerſet- Houſe. This then ſhe determined 
on; and leaving the fon ſhe had lately brought into the 
world to the care of her mother, undertook an expe- 
dition, which even when attended with every conve- 

nience is not over agreeable, alone, friendleſs, u npro- 
tected, and almoſt broken-hearted. ' © © | 
When ſhe arrived in Dublin, ſhe was received with 
conſiderable applauſe. But her ſucceſs ſeems to have 
been more owing to the people of that kingdom not 
being then accuſtomed - to capital performers, than to 
the brilliancy of my mother's theatrical powers. She, 
however, continued there for ſeveral ' years, perform- 
ing the firſt characters, with ſome degree of reputation; 
but a diſagreement ariſing, at length, between the pro- 
2 of the theatre and herſelf, ſhe determined to 
eave that city. | | | | 
After deliberating ſome time upon the courſe ſhe 
ſhould now ſteer, ſhe on a ſudden formed. the ſtrange 
and unaccountable reſolution of embarking for Portu- 
gal, in order to renew her affeQionate "intimacy with 
Lord Tyrawley. His lordſhip duting her reſidence in 
Ireland, had repeatedly wrote to her, inviting her in 
the warmeſt terms, and conjuring her by that tender- 
neſs which had once mutually ſubſiſted between them, 
to come to him: but finding his ſolicitations ineffeQu- 
al, he had long ſince forborne them. In this dilemma, 
however, they occurted to my mother in their full 
force, awakened that love which had only lain dormant 
in her boſom, and pointed out the courſe ſhe ſhould 
purſue. : | | 043 1 243 I 8 
Notwithſtanding my mother's juſt refuſal of Lord 
Tyrawley's repeated invitations, and notwithſtandin 
her betraying him to the Earl'of Bleſſington, had been 
the ſole cauſe of his lordſhip's Jong abſence from his 


native 
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native country ; yet ſhe was received by him, 'on her 
arrival at Liſbon, with the warmeſt tranſports. But 
unluckily a circumſtance had happened which made her 


— much leſs agreeable now, than it would have 


een at the time he preſſed her fo fervently to come over 


to him. Diſappointed in his hopes of renewing his 


connection with her, he had entered into one with a 
Portugueſe lady, named Donna Anna; whom he had 
ſeduced from her patroneſs, the lady of the unfortu- 
nate Comte d'Olivarez. This being now his lordſhip's 
ſituation, and of which, on account of the violence 


of my mother's temper, he did not care to inform her; 


he placed her in the family of an Engliſh merchant, 
opt ſhe was treated with the greateſt civility and re- 
&. 80 | r 5 IS 

N ſhe remained for ſome time in a ſtate of perfect 
tranquillity, nothing tranſpiring relative to his lordſhip's 
new flame to diſturb her peace of mind. But, as 1 
have before obſerved, the wheel of fortune is continu- 
ally revolving; and my mother's happineſs was not to 
be permanent. An Engliſh gentleman, by name Bella- 
my, came one day to pay a viſit to the merchant in 
whoſe houſe ſhe was placed; when ſtruck with her 
charms, and unacquainted with her ſituation, the Ca 

tain became ſo enamoured with her, that he ſolicited 


her to accept of his hand. This the repeatedly te- 


fuſed; without diſcovering her reaſons for ſo doing. 
As the offer was far from a diſadvantageous one, 


Captain Bellamy concluded that ſome other attachment 


could alone prevent its being accepted; and, as jea- 
louſy is eagle- eyed, he fixed on Lord Tyrawley, whom 
he obſerved to come ſometimes to his friend's houſe, 
as the obſtacle to his ſucceſs, Not, indeed, that he 
could ſuppoſe that any thing more than an allowable 
friendſhip ſubſiſted between his lordſhip and my mo- 
ther, his viſits being neither bg ue fiduens, Cap- 


"tain Bellamy could not, however, forbear hinting his 
apprehenſions; which brought on a"converfation,” in 


which he diſcovered to her his lordſhip's connection 
with Donna Anna, and, as an unpleaſing appendix, 
informed her that the lady was then lying- in with her 
ſecond child by him, WEE: 4 
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Rage and reſentment againſt Lord. Tyrawley once 
more took poſſeſſion of my mother's boſom ;- and ef- 
teQed what Captain Bellamy's moſt ſtrenuous ſolicita · 
tions were not equal to, Without allowing herſelf a 
moment's reflection, ſhe conſented to give her hand to 
him; and as ſoon as the nuptial. benediction was pro+ 
nounced, fet off with, him for Ireland, to which king- 
dom the ſhip he commanded was bound, and then 
ready to fail, All this was executed with ſo much ex- 
pedition and ſecreſy, that his lordſhip, though in ſuch 
a public capacity, was not made acquainted with it till 
they had left Liſbon. | | f 
In a few months after the arrival of Captain Bellamy 
and his new - married lady at the place of their deſtina- 
tion, to the inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and diſſatisfacti- 
on of the former, I made my appearance on this habit- 
able globe. My mother had ſo carefully concea led her 
pregnancy, and her connection with Lord Tyrawley, 
from her huſband; that he had not entertained the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of ber incontinence. My birth, however, 
diſcovered the whole; and ſo exaſperated was the 
Captain at her duplicity, that he immediately left the 
kingdom, and never after either ſaw or. correſponded 
with her. SEL AS. ; 178212 
Having now informed you with how little applauſe 
1 made my firſt entrance on the ſtage of life, | ſhall 
defer any further account of my ſubſequent. appear- 
ances till] writeagain, which I purpoſe doing in a few 
days. Till when I remain, Madam, ce. 
£4 in e 6. A. 3. 
re. 
| | _ Odtober a, 17. 
HT F303 1:13 HE 25 . 94577! 
WAS born, on St. George's day, 1733; ſome 
1 months too ſoon for Canter Bellamy to . — any 
degree of conſanguinity with me. As ſoon as Lord 
Tyrawley had gained intelligence, after my mother's 
departure from Liſbon, of the place of her deſtination,; 


he wrote to his adjutant, Captain Pye, who reſided 
| 3-5 .. near 
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near Fingal, the town where ſhe had ſettled, to requeſt; 
if ſhe ſhould prove pregnant in time to conclude. it was 
the effect of her viſit to his lordſhip, that his lady would 
take the infant under her care as ſoon as it was born, 
without ſuffering my mother, if poſſible, to ſee it. 
This ſevere injunction of his lordſhip's proceeded from 
his entertaining a belief, that her ſudden retreat from 
Liſbon was not in conſequence of her having formed 
an honourable. connection with Captain Bellamy, but 
through the natural depravity of her paſſions, and the 
fickleneſs of her diſpoſition. 1, was, therefore, agree» 
able to his tord{hip's directions, taken from my mother 
ſoon after my birth, and put under the care of a nurſe, 
with whom I continued till | was two years old. At 
that time the regiment returning to barracks in Dublin, 
Mrs. Pye, whoſe kindneſs I ſhall never forget, and whoſe 


memory I ſhall ever revere, took me from the nurſe, 
and carried me with her. . 2 
Here, Madam, I muft beg leave to. entertain yon 
with an anecdote of my nurſe, which exhibits ſuch a 
proof of the attachment and fidelity of the lower claſs 
of the Iriſh, as does them infinite honour. It never 
occurs to my mind, but it excites the tendereſt ſenſa- 
tions; and I ſhould deem myſelf ungrateful in the er- 


treme, were I not always to mention her name with 


_—_— | = ; Ie * | 
ha that the ſummer, in the midſt of which 
I was taken from the care of my foſter- mother, was 
uncommonly hot. Notwithſtanding this, ſo exceſſive 
was the good woman's affection for me, that ſhe walk» 
ed ewery day from the village in which ſhe lived, to the 
barracks, which were three miles diſtant, and with a 
child: fucking at her breaſt. The intenſe heat, united 
with the affliction ſhe felt at my being taken from her, 
had fuch an effect upon her conſtitution, that it brought 
on an inſſammatoty fever, which put an end to her life. 
It is a cuſtom in many parts of Ireland, to convey the 
remains of the dead to thoſe for whom, whilſt living, 
1 to have the fincereft regard ; and the 
om was not neglected upon the deceaſe of my wor- 
thy aurſe. Captain Pye's ſervants having riſen one 
& n 12 ö Lau = morning, 
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morning, upon ſome occaſion or other, earlier than 
uſual, and left the ſtreet door open; as I lay in bed, 1 
heard my foſter - father's voice audibly ry what is 
vulgarly called the Iriſh howl. Ah ! why did you die? 
with all its plaintive eloquence, diftintly reached my 
ear. Alarmed at the well-known ſound, I haſtily leap- 
ed out of bed, and ran almoſt. naked into the ſtreet; 
where, to my great grief, even at that early age, I 
found the lamentation now become univerſal around the 
body of my poor. nurſe, whoſe affection for me had 
coſt her her life Why, O thou great diſpoſer of events! 
why was I born to be the cauſe of unhappineſs, and 
even death to thoſe who really loved me; whilſt thy 
inſcrutable decrees have made me ſubſervient to thoſe, 
whoſe vows were falſe as dicer's oaths,” and whoſe. 
views were only the promotion of their own pleaſure 
ot tete ???: 12 e 1 
When I had nearly obtained the age of four years, 
Captain Pye received directions from Lord Tyrawley 
to ſend me to France for education. His Lordſhip had 
been intimate with the unfortune Colonel Frazer in his 
youthful days. And though their political principles 
were diametrically oppoſite, humanity induced him to 
make ſome proviſion for the Colonel's only daughter, 
who was now. left an orphan and deſtitute of ſupport. 
True philanthrophy will not ſuffer a difference either in 
political or religious principles to reftrain its dictates. 
This young lady, who was ſomewhat older than my- 
ſelf, and very amiable both in perſon and diſpoſition, 
was fixed on by. Lord Tyrawley to be my companion to 
France; and Mrs. Pye artended us herſelf to London, 
in order to equip us with ſuch neceſſaries as we want- 
ed, and to. inquire out the moſt eligible convent in 
which to place us. | 1 
Whilſt we were in London, the maid-ſervant who 
had the care of me, ſeeing my mother's name in the 
play-bills of Covent-Garden- Theatre, imagined ſhe 
ſhould not be an unacceptable viſitor, if ſhe took me 
19 pay my reſpects to her. She accordingly inquired 
Where my mother lodged; and, without aſking her 
-miſtreſs's conſent, led me to her. We were inſtantly 
uſhered. up ſtairs, where we found my mother in a 
genteel 
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genteel dreſs. Though I was too young to ex 

any attraction from her beauty, yet — fine 86888 
pleaſed me much, and I ran towards her with great 
freedom. But what concern did my little heart feel, 
when the radely puſhed me from her, and I heard ber 
exclaiming, after viewing me with attention for ſome 
moments, My God! what have you brought me 
„here? this goę gsle· eyed, ſplatterfaced;” ® gabbart- 
+ mouthed wretch, is not my child ! take her away !” 
J had been ſo er omed to endearments, that I was 
the more ſenſibly affected at this unexpected ſalu tation, 
and I went away as much * with wy mother's as 
ſhe could be with me. 

Mrs. Pye having prevailed: vpon Mrs. Dunbar an 
Triſh lady who lived at Boulogne, to take Miſs Prater 
and myſelf under her protection, we accompanied her 
to France. Strict orders were given that I fhould not 
be contradicted, and that if I diſliked one convent, we 
ſhould be removed to another. The money neceſſ; 
for our ſupport was to be remitted to Mr. 'Smith, a 
wine-mierchant i in that town, to whom the ſame injunc- 
tions were given. 

On our arrival at Boulogne we were lated in the 
convent of the Nuntiats, ſituated in the lower town. 
We had not been there long, before a nun was immur- 
ed between the walls, the puniſhment uſually inflicted 
on thoſe of the ſiſtets who unfortunately break their 
"yow of chaſtity. The inflition of this horrid puniſh- 
ment affected Miſs Frazer fo much, and the Hasen 
of the convent was ſo intolerably offenſive? eren ro me, 
though but a child, that we determined to get remov- 
ed, We accordingly applied to Mrs. Smith for this 
purpoſe, who in a ſhort time came and conducted us 
to t convent of the Urſulines in the upper town, On 
mentioning the name of the convent, even at this diſ- 
tant row I cannot help exclaiming, Pear, happy, 
11 „ mych-regretted manſion ! thou ſweet abode of tran- 
"qvillity and delight! how ſupremely bleſſed ſhould [ 

„bave been, had Premained till this hour within thy 
* ſacred walls!“ 
* „ee continued till I had attained the eleventh 
WP Cie A coal-boat bs fo 3 in Irelanc. 
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year of my age; when the mandate, the dreadful man- 
date atrived, which bid us prepare for our return. 
With what heart-felt pangs did I receive it! Having no 
knowledge of the nobleman to whom I was indebted 
for my being and fubliſtence ;. and the contemptuous 
manner in which my mother had treated me ſtill dwel- 
ing on my remembrance ; I had not the leaſt defire to 
ſee either of them. To ſtay in the convent, ſtill 
to be accompanied by my much- loved Maria, was the 
ntmoſt of my wiſhes. The whole community, indeed, 
the ſiſters as well as the penſioners, treated me with 
great kindneſs. But one of the, nuns perfectly idolized 
me. When I took my leave of her, my feelings were 
ſuch as Iam not able to deſcribe, . Their pungency was 
far beyond what a girl of my age could be ſuppoſed: to 
experience. I have often thought they were a ſure 
preſag —— e of the miſeries which have attended me through 
ife ; not only ſuch. as have ariſen from my own indiſ- 
cretions, but thoſe which owe their foundation to the 
complicated machinations of the worſt of men. The 
former I ſhall recite in the following part of my narra- 
tive, without attempting to palliate, or excuſe. them, 
ſatisfied that nothing but the ſincereſt contritiom will 
now avail.. The latter I ſhall give an 8 of with 
the ſtricteſt regard to candour and truth; and whilſt 1 
| forging. which Chriſtianity bids me do, I ſhall not ſpare. 
eing now about to take my leave of France, and. 
at the ſame time, of the happy age of puerility, .inno- 
cence, and peace, I ſhall at this regretted zra put an 
end to my letter, with only aſſuring you chat 1 dal 
ever be, through every ſtage of my life, | 
am, | 
Tous ever grateful, 838 
. A. 8. 


L 1-8-3; 
Ae os. 15, e | 
HEN we arrived at Dover, we were met by a 
perſon named Du Vall, who had once been a 
Jomeſti of Lord Tyrawley's. He now kept a perhke 


maker's ſhop in-St, James's-Street ; and with him we 
| were 
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were to reſide, till his lordſhip's return from Portugal, 
which was every day expected. Mrs. Du Vall, his wife, 
was à lively, agreeable French woman, much younger 
than her huſband, and of a rather too gay a diſpoſition 
for his tranquillity... Near Mr. Du Vall lived a perſon 
whoſe name was Jones. He had formerly been a cut- 
ler, but at the ſalicitation of his wife he had opened a 
china and bijou ſhop,, From the vicinity, of their reſi« 
dence, an intimacy had commenced between Mrs, Du 
Vall and Mrs. Jones, and there was a perfect ſociability 
between the families. | ot 
Ihe latter was the daughter of an eminent apothe- 
cary in Weſtminſter, who had given her what is gene · 
rally termed a genteel education: that is, ſhe was well 
verſed in the faſhions, and in the amuſements, of the 
faſhionable world; ſhe ſpoke bad French, and could 
invent with great facility, additions to-the lie of the 
day. She had a good addrefs, and abounded in what 
is uſually denominated ſmall talk. She underſtood the 
art of flattery ſo well as to be able to charm her female 
cuſtomers ; and of coquetry, ſufficient to captivate the 
men. With theſe. advantages, it is not to be doubted 
but Mrs. Jones rendered her ſhop the reſort of many 
reſpectable people, The variety of articles, engaging 
to a young mind, which were thetein diſplayed, in- 
duced me to pay frequent viſits to the miſtreſs of it; 
who ſeemed much pleaſed with my vivacity. 
During theſe viſits, I became acquainted with moſt 
of the nobility that frequented the ſhop. In particu- 
lar, 1 formed an intimacy with three ladies of quality, 
two of whom honoured me with their. friendſhip to 
the lateſt periods of their lives. Theſe were Lady Ca- 
roline Fitzroy, the Honourable Miſs Conway, and Miſs 
St. Leger, The firſt, to whom I acknowledge I have 
lain under many obligations, has cancelled them all; 
by doing me the injuſtice to believe me capable of 
ſpeaking ſomething diſteſpectful of her ladyſhip. Her 
thus giving ear to the tongue of ſlander has prevented 
me 206 ever wiſhing to renew the intimacy with 
which ſhe once favoured me. As I have made it an 
invariable rule never to hear any thing ſpoken in com- 
pany to the diſadvantage even of a common acquaiat- 
Fay ance, 
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ance, without endeavouring to vindicate them, (think- 
ing it would greatly leſſen me to be confidered as the 
companion of any perſon of whom 1 entertained an 
unfavourable opinion) is it to ſuppoſed I ſhould ſpeak 
al of one to whom I was greatly obliged, and had 
always highly eſteemed? A conſciouſneſs of not hav- 
ing deſerved: her ladyſhip's diſpleaſure has ſupported 
me under it. And were all thoſe of my own ſex who 
are prone to ſpeak ſlightingly of others upon ill-ground- 
ed reports, to cutb this propenſity, can aſſure them 
they would reap inexpreſſible ſatisfaction from doing fo. 
— Pardon, my. dear Madam, this digreſſion; as one of 
the company, you are excepted, you know, from any 
implied cenſure, - 2 . 2 
At length the long wiſhed for hour of Lord 8 
ley's arrival in England was announced to Miſs Frazer 
and myſelf. Upon our going to Stratton - Street, where 
his lordſhip had taken up his reſidence, he received us 
both in the tendereſt manner, but with regard to myſelf, 
he ſeemed to enjoy. ſuch heart- felt pleaſure at the in- 
terview, that I was charmed with my reception. Donna 
Anna's ſatisfaction at ſeeing me was far, very far ſhort 
of his lordſhip's. Nor was this to be wondered at, as 
ſhe had ſeveral children of her own, and conſequently 
dreaded ſo formidable a rival in his lordſhip's favour, 
as I was likly to prove. But her malevolent ſhafts were 
aimed at me through my beloved friend, to whom ſhe 
was continually ſhewing marks of her diſlike. Her cun- 
ning dictating to her that his lordſhip would not ſuffer 
any perſon to treat me ill, with impunity, ſhe took this 
method to give me pain. And ſhe could not have pur- 
ſued a more effectual one. t 
As | was at that time, and have ever ſince been ſteady 
in my attachments, I could not bear to ſęe my Maria 
treated thus unkindly. I therefore uſed my intereſt with 
| his lordſhip to remove us from a place that was become 
n diſagreeable to me on more accounts than one. For 
þ though my lord lived in all the ſplendour a perſon of his 
rank is entitled to, and indeed much beyond his income; 
t his houſe had much more the appearance of a Fg 
1urkith ſeraglio than the manſion of an Engliſh noble- 
man. To this may be added that the gloom and 1 
RS” criſy 
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criſy which were conſtantly viſible on the countenance 
of his tawney Dulcinea, rendered it far from agreeable 
to a young cteatute whoſe ſpirits were, probably too vo- 
latile. For theſe reaſons I prevailed upon his lordſhip 
to place us at Mrs. Jones's St. James's-9treet ; where, as 
he ſpent much of his time at White's Chocolate-Houſe, 
he called in upon us ſometimes twice a dax 
Here we found ourſelves very comfortably ſituated, 
But that comfort was not to be of long duration. I now 
began to experience the viciſſitudes of fortune. For 
we had reſided but a ſhort time at our new-abode, be- 
fore I loſt my much-loved companion Miſs Frazer, She 
was ſeized with the meaſles; and, / notwithſtanding 
every care, fell a victim to that diſorder. Though this 
young lady was ſome years older than myſelf, and of a 
more ſerious diſpoſition, yet the regard ſhe had always 
ſnewn me was ſo tender and affect ionate; and ſo indul - 
gent was ſhe to my flights of fancy, as ſhe uſed to tetm 
them, that whilſt I loved her as a friend, } reyered her 
as a parent. e een Ne 
There is, I believe, no impreſſion that affects ſo 
ſtrongly a young mind as the ſuppoſition of being dear 
to another. Though originating merely from ſeli- love, 
it incites a reciprocation. The very idea that you are 
leaſing, ſtimulates you to render yourſelf really ſo 
dren though. there be not that ſimilarity. of manners; and 
diſpoſition on which an union of ſouls is uſually 
N ud langs, i er ice 
My grief for the loſs of this amiable young lady was 
ſo. exceſſive, that it endangered my health 2 and. fr 
ome time it was apprehended that I ſhould go into a 
decline. Upon this account Lofd Tyrawley took à lit- 
tle box in Buſhy-park, to which, ina, few, days we res 
1880 The family now. conßſted of his lordſhip, 
Donna Anna, threę girls all by different mothers, and 
myſelf. The boys were previouſly ſent to Mary-le-Bone 
ſchool, and my own brother. was at ſea. - 

My lord's fondneſs for me now knew no bounds. He 
not only thought he perceived in my features the perfect 
n his own, but he flattered himſelf > | 
with the aid of due cultivation, I ſhould likewiſe inbet 
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rit his wit, which was univerſally allowed to be really 
brilliant, e e defry l 
Not long after we were at Buſhy-park, Donna Anna 
having had the impudence to aſſume the title of Lady 
Tyrawley, during a party of pleaſure in which ſhe and 
the ihres young ladies were engaged, his lordſhip was ſo 
much offended thereat, that he ordered them all to 
return to town. So that I now had the happineſs of his 
lordſhip's company for ſix days in the week entirely to 
myſelf. On the remaining day (Saturday) he was al- 
ways of his late majeſty's private party to Richmond. 
He uſualſy returned to town the ſame evening, and 
came to Buſhy the next day. a eee ee 
The company his lordſhip brought with him, which 
were chiefly the witty and the gay, ſoon perceived, 
tkat to make their court to him, they muſt be laviſh in 
their praiſes of me. Accordingly, I became the object 
of their admiration, and was made to believe that I was 
actually a phenomenon. Till encouraged by the flat- 
tery I daily received, I was weak enough to conceit 
that 1 was bleſſed with talents which dame Nature had 
never beſtowed upon me. Oh, flattery! delufive charm! 
| how great is thy power, and how pernicious are thy 
effects Even the old cannot withſtand thy influence; 
how'then ſhall the young? Open, generous, free as air, 
incapable of deceit, and believing others as-fincere as 
they appear to be; eafily do ſuch fall victims to thy 
bewitching arts. The vanity and conceit thou att the 
cauſe of, leave a laſting impteſſion on the mind, and too 
often taint the whole futute life. Moſt carefully then 
mould our ſex guard againſt the inſinuating venom. 
Witch this reflection, the juſtice of which I doubt 
not, Madam, but vou will readily admit, 1 ſhall' con- 
celude my letter. And r e entertain 
you with a laughable inſtance 6f tumbled vanity.” * 
dae 00 3051 de Ages Auto Wy 1 G. A. B. 
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ORD Tyrawley having prohibited my reading 
1. Caſſandra, the only W 0 in his library, and iS, 
which a girl of my age and lively diſpoſition would na- 
| turally 
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turally have fiiſt laid her hands, preferring poetry io 


hiſtory, I endeavoured to learn Pope's Homer by rote. 
In this I made ſuch- proficiency, that; in a ſhort time I 
could repeat the firſt three books. When I thought 
myſelf ſufficiently perfect, I languiſhed to be introduced 
to the incompatable author of them; not doubting but 
he would be as much charmed with my manner of re- 
peating : he aoravb of Felaus ſon,” as: I myfelf was. 
It Was not till after I had frequently ſolicited Latd 
Tyrawley upon this head, that he would liſten to my 
requeſt. At length, however, he conſented, and we 
ſet off together for Twickenham. As I rode along, 
the fuggeſtions of vanity overpowered every apprehen- 
ſton; and 1 was not a little elated when I reflected on 
the conſpicuous figure I was about to make. I he car» 
riage ſtopped at the door. We were introduced ta this 
little great” nan But before] had time to collect y- 
ſelf; ot exumine bim, Mr. Pope rang the: bell: fot his: 
houſekeeper; and directed her to take Miſs, and ſhew» 
her the gardens, and? give her as much fruit as ſhe 
ee 217 e et 095 en 34 ee en 
- How thall I find words to expreſs the mortification I 
felt iupor”this-occaſion! It is not in the power of lan» 
eto deſcribe the true ſituation of my mind, on 


oy 
I was not very complaiſant tothe old lady. ; Butoſhei 
did not long attend me; for; we” had ſcarcehy got inte; 


1 


ks! de Frog the! pretended buſineſs, and left me 
to\wdinire them, andeatfroit by myſelf, 7 117 1 tn 
Fan not iu the lealt diſpleaſed at the er's/ 
abrupt departure, as. it gaye me leiſure to meditate, 
and contrive ſome method of reſenting ſo grols an affront 
offered to the inf Dacier., Por nd leſs a peiſonage 
in the worktt'of lteratbre did L Hancy, that l Shabld: be, 
whew my mating powers bad acquired perfection! 
Ar daſt Econchided do cairy into execution che follow - 
inge plan of: revenge: I :derermined never to read the 


eymit' i tranſtation of the Iliad again, but wholly to at- 

tach myſelf to Dryden's Virgil. My heart exulted in 
the * aud I experienced thoſe ſweet ſenſations; 

Which 
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ſe from ihe hopes of being amply n an | 
| 425 "I | inſult 
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inſult. But whilſt I was indulging miyſelf in this pleaſ. 
ing reverie, I was informed that the carriage waited. 
I haſtened to it; and when I joined Lord Tyrawley, 
found that he had prevailed on the Earl of Cheſterfield, 
who had happened to come in juſt after my ſuppoſed 
diſgrace; to accompany us to Buſhy, | That nobleman 
ſoon made me amends for the treatment. I had juſt re- 
ceived, and removed the chagrin it had accaſioned. 
The elegant praiſes: of a Cheſtet field tranſported my lit- 
tle heart, and atoned for the caſual contempt of a Pape. 
They filled my boſom with inconceivable pleaſute, and 
impreſt upon my memory ſuch a partiality fat the be · 
ſtower of them, as was never aſter eradicated. Indeed, 
the fayourable opinion he honoured me with in my pro- 
feſſion, was not a little flattering, and claimed my 
warmeſt gratitude. Nei +35 adras agen gt! 
In a ſhoꝛt time after this; Lord Tyr was nomi · 
nated ambaſſador to the coutt of Ruflia: - Upon which 
oceaſion ong of the ladies of quality before: mentioned, 
defired Mrs. Jones, at whoſe ſhop I had fx been ho- 
noured with her notice, to inform his lotdſhip; that 
ſhe ſſiould be happy if he would permit me to refide 
with her I abſence This was too great a fa 
vour to be declined; My lord accordingly-waited up 


| pon N 
her ladyſhip, h feturn her thanka for her oo ſgend· 0 
ing offep, and:at the fajue — — 2 
probibitionagainft my ſee ing any: mathers;s vncl.1on bib 
That unhappy wafan. had;latsly marti an offger, 
a ſon of Sir George: Wal ten, qui diſſipatede boy, 
young enough to be her own" child, As this unnatuchl 
union had been dictated by ion, ſatjet and diſguſt 
ſoon i fol lower andi dier ne chuſband left her top join 
hig regiment, which; wat ſtatianeil at Gibraltam But 


before her ent ei, her ſtũ piiber oi every thing valuable 


ſheewas poſſeſtedi of, even to her Appantt. This he took 
an oppbrtunityi of doing whillh my mothes: was at the- 
theatre; and herdacorated with her clothes a woman 
that acooinpaniedihjm abroad. Such generally are the 
conſequences of an union founded ſolely on paſſion, eſ- 
pecially where there is ſo great a diſparit 2 By 
ſuch an imptudent connection, the exting female draw 
Wim N | . Wo, on 
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that, wiſhed-for hour ad our great mortification, 
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on herſelf the contempt and ridicule of her own ſex, and 
expoſes herſelf io the licentious attacks of the other. 
Whether the, diſtreſſed ſituation my mother found 


herſelf in, from the depredations committed on her pro- 


perty by her faithleſs hufband, induced her to wiſh to 
ſee me, that I might be the means of affording her ſome 


relief, or whether her maternal feelings received additi- 


onal vigour from her preſent diſtreſſes, I will not pre- 
tend to determine; but ſhe applied to the very ſervant 
who had formerly met with ſo rude a reception from her, 
and whom ſhe accuſed of bringing to her a ſuppoſitious 
child, to entreat that | would come and reſide with her. 
In doing this, the doubtleſs had a view'to. the hundred 
pounds which Lord Tyrawley annually allowed me for 
clothes and other incidental expences, and for paying 
my maid-ſervant,, . I Fog: 
As humanity bas ever been my ruling paſſion, I could 
not bear to think that my parent, although ſhe had 
been unkind to me, was reduced to a ſtate of poverty; 
afflicted with illneſs ; and abandoned by the perſon who, 


ought to have been her ſupport and protector; without 


feeling an inclination to afford her all the aſſiſtance ia 
my power. Liſtening, therefore, only to the duteous 


impulſe, I took with me the ſmall ſum of money I hap» 


pened to have by me, together with my watch, which, 
was of conſiderable value, and a few other trinkets, and 


haſtened to my mother's houſe, without even 1 5 2 


leave of the lady who had kindly protected me. I hl 
at the recollection ; as her ladyihip certainly deſetved a 


more grateful return; But tenderneſs for an affſſcted pa- 
rent ſuppreſſed, at that time, every other conſideration. 


| Me mother ſeemed to ſtrive to make atonement for 
the li 


ght ſhe bad formerly ſhewn me by every proof of 8 


indulgent fondneſs. This affectionate attention made 
me ample amends for the loſs of that ſplendour and ele- 
gance I had juſt left; and I eſteemed myſelf quite hap- 


7. The little money I had rags, 7 with me, was, 
| elief. VV. 


wever, but a temporary relief.; When that was ex- 


pended, my mot her borrowed as. much as the could upon 
my watch and trinkets, in hopes that would ſupply our 


neceſlities till my quarter's falary was due. But when 
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we found that it would no longer be paid, on account 
of my removal. My mother now diſcovered, that in- 
ſtead of alleviating her own diltrefſes, by enticing me to 
be with her, the had added two perſons to her Nr 
who wete obliged to look up to her for ſupport. 
An opportunity preſenting itſelf here, by my being 
about to enter on a new ſcene of liſe, for dreakiog off; 
lleſt I ſhould tire you, as 1 have done myſelf, I ſhall lay 
cons BY pen, as ow as { have aſſured you that 1 . 1 
| ; ae: esse nie x 

nag 1 55 e l 1 G. A B. 
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ele dice 1521 FL | Nov. 5. 19s] 2 
OW blind are e to the future! and from 
what trwial and apparently accidental circum- 

ſtances do the ſucceſs or inisfortunes of our ves origi- 

prog I Ts intend for the beft is all that lies in'ourpow- 

; the event depesds on that unſeen hand Which 
ma Alligut nicves.“ Thus my imprudent femoval 
from the protection of the noble. pattoneſs to whoſe 
gate I had been committed by Lord 'Fyrawley, though 
the motive was in ſome meaſute allowable, as it pro- 
cëeded from filial affection, laid the ſacdetion of all 
thoſe errors and ſubſequent misfortuves which have been 
nay lot. But to proceed with my nafratise -- 

My mother had contracted an intimacy of the moſt 
friendly nature with a lady who was lately atrived from 
the El. Ingies, where her hufband' was then a go ver- 
nor. This lady, whoſe name Was Jackſon, hac come 
ovet to England for the education of her two daughters, 

and refided in Montpelier-Row; Twickenham; on ac⸗ 
count of her ill ſtate of health. She was peneragys/ho; 
excels; a propenſity which het huſband enabled her to 
indul Ft Pg zHowing her a very conſiderable income. 
As 7 prevented her from going. out, or leeing 
much b . lille invited dy mother to paſs rhe | 
firmer wither.” My" mother accpted the invication,; 
andi at the ene bob of the ſeaſon at the thearfe; too 
nie down with her. Upon our arrival I was introduced: 
io the young ladies; WhO were about my own "ge; . 
N : who 
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WhO ſeemed io vie with each other to gain the firſt place 
in my affed ions. 1221841 82 
As we were walking out one evening, we were over- 
taken by the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. Having been 
at the ſame theatce in Dublin with my mother, ſhe po- 
litely ſaluted her, and ſeemed deſirous of renewing the 
- "acquaintance which had once ſubſiſted between them, 
My mother ſhewing no. reluQance on her part, Mrs. 
Woffington gave her a preſſing invitation 10 ſpend 
ſome time with her at her houſe at Teddington, whi- 
ther ſhe,was then going; and deſired her to biing me 
with her, 15.8 Min 14s nnr Hi 
Some unexpected company coming down ſoon after, 
40 viſit. Mrs. Jackſon, we took that opportunity to ac- 
cept the invitation Mrs. Woffington had given us. 
Durio our ſtay. at her ſiſter's, I became acquainted 
with Mr, Shepidan, a celebrated actor, and a competitor 
of the incamparable-Gairick. This. gentleman invited 
us to bis, apartments, Which were, generally crowded 
with Iriſh, geatlemen from. the college of Dublin. Ro- 
eius, at this time, languiſhed to be reconciled to, Mrs; 
Woffington, with. whom he had formerly. lived upon 
terms of intimacy. Por this purpoſe he obtruded him- 
ſelf in the houſe of a geatleman at Kingſton, of whoſe 
talents, which D he was jealous to a degree, 
though they lay 4n & different line of acting. M She- 
ridan's hoſpitality, was as well known as Gatrick d par- 
ſimony ; of which the latter condeſcegded to avail him- 
ſelf, I flatter myſelf, I ſhall be credited in this aſſenti- 
on, as I declare. I have no reaſon to be partial to the 
former, as will appear in the courſe of the enſuing 
CTF 
The general topic of converſation among my preſent 
aſſociates was confined tg theatrical affairs ; with which. 
I. was -498ally upacquainted till 1 was introduced into 
this gitcle, The charms of novehy, however, ten- 
dered ene Whilſt we ſtaid here, ii was agreed 
an to perform the iragedy of the ©, Diſtreſſed Mother,“ 
| in order to make à ttial of Miſs, Polly Woffington's abi- 
lities, who. was intended by her ſiſtet for the — My 
mother and Mrs. Woffington played the attendants; 
Mt. Gartfck, Oreftes ; Mr. Sullivan, à Fellow of I i- 
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nity-College, Dublin, Pyrchus ; Miſs Woffington, Her- 
mione; and Andromache fell to my lot. Ln 
In this performance, though my firſt, Mr. Garrick 
obſerved that I was much more in earneſt than the 
young lady who had been accuſtomed to theatrical 


* 


amu s. And though I was inferior in beauty to 
my fair rival, and without the advantages of dreſs, 
which ſhe enjoyed, yet the laurel was beſtowed upon 
me. All the people of faſhion in the neighbourhood 
honoured our ' barn with their preſence. Among theſe 
was the late Sir William Young, who gave it as his 
opinion that I ſhould make a figure in a capital line, if 
ever I tame upon the Hage. 
Upon our return to Twickenham, we found our good 
friend Mrs, Jackſon ſo much indifpoſed that her life was 
deſpaired of. However, through my mother's care, 
and a favourable criſis in her diſorder, ſhe was in a 
ſhort time out of danger, But the air of the country 
being judged by her-phyſicians to be too keen for her, 
the took a houſe in Henrietta-Street, 'Covent-Garden * 
where my mother, who had now. declified a een, 
ſhe had never been calculated for, was eaſily prevaile 
upon to become her gueſt, - V 
About this time à letter was received by Du Vall 
from Lord Tyrawley, in anſwer to one he had wrote 
him, in which his Lordſhip not only declared that he 
would not allow me any ſupport, but renounced me for 
ever, So highly was he exaſperated againft me for dif- 
regarding his infunctions. As 1 loved his Lordſhip ſape- 
rior to the whole world, this letter harrowed up my very 
foul. Nor did it give much lefs anguiſh to my poor mo- 
ther; who now me ſenſible of her indiſcretion in 
having induced me to leave ſo eligible a ſituation as his 
Lordſhip had placed me in, and thereby forfeit his fa- 
vour; merely to procure herſelf a temporary relief, We 
were, however, obliged to ſubmit, and reſign ourſelves 
to that fate which could not now be -averted —T have 


2 often thought ſince, as I have o'er my misfor- 


runes, that we owe the greateſt part of the miſeries we 
experience to our impatience. Not patient enough to 
let the deſigns of Providence, even when they appear to 
de in a favourable train, regularly and gradually deve- 


— 
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lop, we fancy we can get poſſeſſion of the object we 


have in view by a ſhorter method z and having through © 


our want of diſcernment broke one of the links of the 


chain, the wiſhed-for happineſs is gone for ever. 

Forgive me, my dear Madam, tor interſperſing here 
and there theſe, moral re ſlections. They at once give 
eaſe to my mind, and when they ſhall reach the public 
eye, may prove ſerviceable to the weaker ſex; which 


may probably be admitted as ſome atone ment for the 


errors that have occaſioned them:, | | 
My mother having a long account to fettle with Mr. 
Rich, the ſalaries at that time not being regularly paid, 


the had frequent occaſions for calling at his houſe. 


And as I had contracted an intimacy with the young 


ladies, his daughters, to whom I had been introduced 
before we went into the country, 1 was happy to attend 


my mather whenever ſhe went, 


One evening, as I was upon a viſit there, we agreed 


among ourſelves to ad Othello.“ They lent me the 
play, that I might learn my part, which was to be that 
of. Othello, and promiſed me, as it was ſoon to be per« 


formed at the theatre, a ſeat in theis box to ſee it. 
When we were perfett in the words, we began to re- 


heatſe. During the rehearſal, as we were only playing 
for our own amuſement, and J concluded we were not 
overheard, I pave free ſcope to my fancy and my voice; 


and I really believe our performance was more perfect, 
as it.was-truly natural, than if it had been aided with 


the ſtudied graces, of 2 As I was raving ia 


all the extremity of jealous madneſs, Mr. Rich acci- 


dently paſſed by the room. in which we were rehearſing, 
Atttacted, as he afterwards ſaid, by the powerful 
ſweetneſs of the Moor's voice, which he declared to be 
ſuperior to any he had ever heard, he liſtened without 


interrupting our performance; but as ſoon as it was 
concluded, he entered the room, and paid me a thou- 
ſand compliments on my theatrical abilities. Among 
other things he ſaid, that in his opinion F ſhould make. 
one of the firſt aQrefſes in the world; adding, that if 1 


could turn my thoughts to the ſtage, be ſhould he hay- 
N engage me. N N. 
ä ot 
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Not a little vain of receiving theſe encomiums from 


a perſon,” who from his ſituation mult be a competent 


Judge, I went home and informed my mother of what 
had happened. At firſt ſhe was zverſe to my accepting 
the propoſal, having experienced herſelf all the diſad- 

vantages attendant on a theatrical life ; but Mrs; Jack- 
fon uniting her perſuaſions with thofe of Mr. Rich, the at 
length confented, She, howeyer, complied only on condi- 
tion that the manager would affure her of his ſupporting 
me in s capital line. This Mr. Rich agreed to do; ant 
that the more readily, as, in his opinion, the ladies be- 
longing to his theatre were not altogether ſuited either 
for the characters of young heroines in tragedy, or of 
ſprighily girls in genteel comedy. Mis. Horton had no- 
thing but a beautiful face to recommend her; Mrs. 


Pritchard's. forte lay in a different walk; and Mrs. 
Clive's merit was always fo unrivalled, that whatever I 


can ſay in praiſe of that darling daughter of Thalia, 
will not equal her deſert. AE anita 
Here, as T am now arrived at another principal æra 
in my life, that of my entrance into the theatrical world, 
permit me, Madam, to give a little reſpite to my ach⸗ 
ing fingers. N e Te FILOY 

| | G. A. B. 


L E TGT VR; 

| | Nov. 21, 19—, 
SIT down once more, Madam, to continue my nar- 
tative. My entrance on my theatrical, cateer is, if I 
recollect, to be the contents of this letter. _ 
At the time TI entered into an agreement with Mr. 
Rich, I was juſt fourteen ; of a figure not inelegant, a 
powerful voice, "git as the goſſamer, of inexhauſtible 


ſpirits, and poſſeſſed of ſome humour. From theſe qua- 
lifications he formed the moſt ſangvine. hopes of my 


ſucceſs, and determined that T ſliquld immediately make 


trial of them. I had perfeQed, myſelf in the two cha- 
racters of Monimia and Athenais,, and according to my 
own own judgment, had made no inconſiderabſe profi- 
ciency in them. The former was 6xe& on for my fitſt 
2Ppearance. | 

Me. 
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. Mr. Rich now thought it time to int toduce me 10 
Mr. Quin, then the mott capital performer at Covert- 
Garden; and capital he was, indeed, in thoſeschatac- 


ters which his figure ſuited. This gemleman, at that 
period, governed the theatre with a rod of iron. Me. 


Rich, though the, proprietor, was, through, bis indo- 

lence, a mere cypher. He was, however, when he had 
xeſolved on any thing, the moſt determined of mes. 
After wailing * time at the doot of the lion's den, 
as the people of the theatre hag denominated Mr. Quin's 
dteſſing-tcoom, we were at length admitted. It is ne- 
ceſſaty here to obſerve, that this gentieman never con- 
deſcended io enter the Green- Room, or to mix with 
the other performers, all of whom be was unacquaint- 


ed with, except Mr. Ryan, for whom be emertained a 
particular friendſhip, which laſted till Mr. Ryan's death. 


He no ſooner. heard Mr. Rich propoſe my appearing 
in the character of Monimia, than with the molt. ſo- 
- vereign contempt, he cried out, . It will not do, Sit, 
Upon which, the manager, to his infinite ſut pp iſe, re- 


plied, “ It ſhall do, Sit.“ I was ſo frightened at Mi. | 


Quin's.auſtere deportment, that had he.requeſted me 
to give him a ſpecimen of my abilities, ii would not 
have been in my power. But he held me toe cheap o 


put me to the trial. After ſome further altercation had 


paſſed, which was not much in my fayour, Mr. Quin 
at laſt deigned 10 logk at me, ſaying, at the ſame time, 
„bild, I would advice you to play Serina, before you 
* think of Monimia.“ This ſarcaſm rouſed my ſpirits, 
which before were much ſunk, and I perily replied. If 
] did, Sir, I ſhould never live to play the Orphan.“ 
Still, however, he inſiſted on the jzuproprecty of a 
child's attempting a character of ſuch importance. But 
the real cauſe ſeemed to be, that he. was conſcious he 


- | himſelf could play the character of young Chamont. 


with very little propriety, as neither his age nor figure 
by any means ſuited it, and as Mr. Garrick had gained 


fo much reputation. in the character. He. concluded 


with ſaying, if Mr. Rich perſiſted in ſuch an abſurd re- 


ſolution, he would publicly, declare bis ſentiments upon 


the ſubject; and further, that he would not attend the 
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ly repent his having countenanced ſo improper an ex- 


hibition. | . 

It mey be ſuppoſed that this converſation was not very 
pleaſing to me. As for Mr. Rich, the oppoſition he 
met with, ſeemed to increaſe his reſolution 4 and taking 
me by the band, he led me out of the Drefling-Room, 


affuring me aloud, that, let who would oppoſe, he 


would protect me; and would let every one in the com- 


pany know that he would be the Mafter of it, when he 
choſe to be at the trouble. Before he quitted the ſcenes, 
he ordered the prompter to call a rehearſal of the Or- 
*« phan” the next morning. When that hour arrived, 
the two gentlemen who were to play my lovers, Caſtalio 
and Polydore, in order to pay their court to Mr. Quin, 
did not think proper to appear. Mr. Rich, however, 


to convince them he would be obeyed, fined them more 


than the. uſual mula, Even Serina, who was only an 


attendant upon tragedy Queens, ſmiled conteniptuouſly 
on the poor Orphan. | ve 

Mr. Rich kindly endeavoured, by every means in his 
power, to ſupport me under this mortify ing oppoſition: 
and he took a very effectual method of doing it. The 
dreſſes of the theatrical ladies were at this period very 
indifferent. The Empreſſes and Queens were confined 
to black velvet, except on extraordinary occaſions, when 


they put on an embroidered or tiſſue petticoat. The 


young ladies generally appeared in a cat gown of ſome 
petſon of quality; and as at this epoch the women of 


that denomination were not bleſt with the taſte of the 


reſent age, and had much more œconomy, the ſtage 

rides and virgins often made their appearance in alter- 
ed habits, rather ſoiled. As the manager had in his 
Juvenile days made the fair ſex his principal ſtudy, and 
found the ſive of dreſs their darling foible, be conclud+ 
ed that, as a true daughter of Eye, I was not exempt 
from it. He therefore thought there could be no better 
method of puiting me in 4 humour. with myſelf, 
and compenſating for the affronts I bad lately received, 
than by taking me to his mercer's, and permitting me 
to chooſe the clothes I was to appear in. A circum- 


- ance which evinced his partiality, as he had always 


been unwilling ta indulge even his firſt an,, | | 


this point. 
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The following morning Caſtalio and Polydore attend- 
ed the rehearſal, but my brother Chamont was inexo- 
rable. ee mumbled over Caſtalio, and Mr, Ryan 
whiftled Polydore. This gentleman, from the accident 
of having been ſhot in the mouth by rufhans, had a 
tremor in his voice,/ which, till you were accuſtomed 
to it, was very difagreeable. But from his utility in 
playing every night, the diſcordance of it growing fa- 
miliat to the ear, was not ſo diſpleaſing. I have often 
heard Mr. Garrick ſay, that the greateſt part of his 
merit in the character of Richard, aroſe from the ob- 
ſervations he had made on Mr. Ryan's manner of play- 
ing it. Having an opportunity of ſeeing the piece per- 
formed at Drury-Lane- Theatre the night before my 
appearance, it made me more acquainted with the feu 
p theatre, than twenty 1 would have done. 
The 2 who always incline to the humane fide, 
and eſpouſe the cauſe of the mjured, as ſoon as the 
treatment I met with was known, took umbrage at what 
they termed illiberal proceeding towards a young ac- 
treſs and I believe ia the end, the oppoſition that was 
formed againſt me was of advantage to me. I own 
was ſomewhat alarmed when I reflefted on my preſump- - 
rion in appearing in ſo capital a chatacter aſter the ini- 
mitable Mrs. Cibber, | 5 5 
At length the dreadful evening atrived. But as ſo 
intereſting an event, the bare recollection of which [ 
ſtill tremble at, ſurely deſerves to be recorded in a letter 


by itſelf, I ſhall here put an end to this. 
"x | G. A. B. 


Lr nn 


1 LEES 3 Nov. 27, 17—. 
Mus dreaded evening at length arrived. Previous 
1 to it, Mr. Quin having in all companies declared 
it as his opinion, that I ſhould not ſucceed z and Mr. 
Rich, on the contrary, having been as laviſh in my 
Praiſe ; the public curiofity was much more excited, 
than if there had been no contention about me. The 


eurtain drew up to a ſplendid audience, which ſeldog . 


happened at Covent-Garden- Theaue, except hen a 
ne or xevived pantomime was repreſented: 27 N 


„ 
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It is impoſſible to deſciibe my ſenſations on my firſt 
entrance. I was fo much dazzled by the lights, and ftun- 
ned by the repeated plaudits, that J was for ſame time 
deprived both of memory and voice. I ſtood like a ſta- 
tue. Till compaſſion for my youth, and probably ſome 
prepoſſeſſion for my figure, 25 dreſs, which was fimp- 
ly elegant, a.circumſtance not very cuſtomary, induced 
a gentleman, who was diQator to the pit, and therefore 
ludicroufly denominated Mr. Town * 10 call out, and 
order the curtain to be dropped, till -could recover my 
confufion. ke ; I ns TONE IT OE: 

This cauſed Mr. Quin to exult fo much, that Mr. 
Rich entreated me in the molt earneſt manner to exert 
my powers. But his. entreaties were ineffeftual. For 
when I made the next attempt, my apprehenſions fo to- 
tally overpowered me, that I could ſcarcely be heard in 
the fide-boxes. The applauſe, indeed, was fo univer- 
ſal, during the firſt act, for what did not reach the ears 
of the audience, that had T poſſeſſed my full powers of 
exertion, they could not have profited by them. 

Ihe manager having pledged himſelf for my ſucceſs, 
he had planted all his friends in different parts of the 
Houſe, io inſu;e it. But when he found that T was un- 
able to raiſe my ſpirits, he was as diſtrafted as if his 
ewn fate, and that of his theatre, had: depended up- 
on it. He once more had recourſe to perſuaſion and 
encouragement ; but nothing could rouſe me from'my 
ſtupidity till the fourth act. This was rhe critical pe- 
' 110d which was to determine my fate. By this criterion 
was I, as an actieſs, to ſtand or fall. hen to the 
aſtoniſhment of the audience, the ſurpriſe of the per- 
formers, and the exultation of the manager, | felt my- 
ſelf ſuddenly inſpired. I blazed out at once with me- 
-_- Tidian fplendour ; and I acquitied m ſelf throughout 
the whole of this moſt arduous pait of the character, 

in which even, many veterans have fatled, with the 
greateſt eclat. . a | . 4 0 a 
Mr. Quin was fo faſcinated (as he expreſſed himſelf) 
at this unexpected exertion, that he waited behind the 
ſcenes till the concluſion of the act; when lifting me 
up fiom the ground in a tranſport, he exclaimed aloud, 

JJC 
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Thou art a divine creature, and the true ſpiit is in 
e thee.”, The audience, likewiſe, honovied me with 
the higheſt marks of their apptobation. As for Mr. 
Rich, he expreſſed as much triumph upon this occaſi- 
an, as he uſually did on the ſucceis of one of his datrl- 
ing pantomimes - | : k 
. Fhe., performers, who, half an hour before, had 
looked upon me as an object of pity, now crowded. 
around me to load me with compliments of gratulation. 
And Mr. Quin in order to compenſate for the contempt. 
with which he had treated me, was warmer, if poſſi - 
ble, in his eulogiums, than he had been in his ſarcaſms. . 


"Ibis, I own, appears to be a bold affertion, as the pun- 
* gent ſalt of his ſatire often got the beiter of the good- 
a neſs of his heatt; which | have reaſon to think one of: 
) the bet that ever inhab ted mortal's boſom. 
- The novelty of ſuch ſyceeſs attending a child (for; 
J ſrom / my appearance I could not be judged to be ſo old, 
f _ as | really was) againſt the united force of a Garrick, 

and a. Cibber, attracted the notice of the public fo. 
4 much, that the piece was performed three nights ſuc-; 
e ceſſively. This was a fingular circumſtance at chat. 
. time, as the © Orphan” was an old play. much hacks. Þ 
3 neyed, and ſupported by only one character. Fot thangh, , 
— Mr, Quin was moſt juſtly celebrated, as I have already |, 
J obſerved, in every character which his figure: and time 1 
y of life ſuited,. yet as he was now near ſixty, and rather, | 
1 corpulent, he certainly was a very unhrt brother for a 1 
N girl of my age. So flattering a reception, it may b. | 
e patutally-ſuppoſed, elated a. heart rendered vain. b ! 
— ptaiſes ſurpaſſing my moſt ſanguine expecta tions- 1 
bs Mr. Quin being thus become my. friend, be made 
* inquiry. relative io my mother's character and; circumo | 
it ſtances, with which he appeared to be totally; unge-, 
A gupimted, notwithſtanding. the: had-, perfor t the 
e me theatre with him for years. Being ſatisßed with.” 
the inquir ies he made, he was determined not 10;oblige 
) by halves. Finding I was the reputed daughter of his 
© old friend Lord Tyrawley, in order not to alarm gur 
e fears, ot mortify the dignity of our migds, he encloſed 
% a bank bill in a blank cover, and ſent it to my mother 

miniſtered 


a by the penny-poſt; And not ſatisfied with - having ad- 
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niniſtered to dur wants, he took every opÞortunity of 
ſnewing us reſpect. In particular, he ſavoured me with 

a genefal invitation to the ſuppers he uſually gave four 
times a week; enjoining me at the fame time never to 
cdme alone; © becauſe,” as he jocularly ſaid, he 
* was not too old to be cenſored.” 5 


a 


All the literati of the age frequented theſe parties, 
where wit, repartees, bon- mots, conviviality, and good 
cheer, went hand in hand. The converſation at theſe 
repaſts turned on the literary productions of the day. 
And as moſt of the gentlemen preſent were themſelves 
authors, they either candidly acknowledged the merit 
of the works which were the ſubjeQ of diſcuſſion, or 
with perfect good-breeding, and true critical know- 

ledge, pointed out their defects. 

It is worthy of remark, that all characters have their 
bright and ſhaded parts. The more ſplendid the one, 
the deeper generally are the traits of the other. Thus 
it was with Mr. Quin; who, with the moſt liberal 
mind and benevolent heart, had his whims, his prepoſ- 
Kffions, and his prejudices ; many of which he frequent- 
ly expreffed in language ſomewhat too ſarcaſtic, and not 
oyer delicate. But perfeQion is not to be expected in 

| this tranſitory ſtate. NEW» TE \ e r 
From fome paſfages in ſeveral of the foregoing letters, 
| may be obſerved, that learned converſations were not 
unicceptable to me. And I found my judgment more 
enlightened by the” remarks made at Eine Polin 
pers, than if I had read all the literary productions 
Which made their appearance at that time. Mrs. . 
fon uſually did me the honour to accompany me there z 
Where ſhe one evening met with a relation the had not 
' Teen for ſome years; and who fhould this be, bat Mr. 
 Fifomſon, a gentleman not leſs celebrated for his good- 
nels, than for his admirable poetical works, The Sea- 
„ee ee eee eee eee 
Whilſt Mr. Quin is the immediate ſabjeft of my pen, 
I will beg leave to relate an anecdote of him, which 
FR be for ever imprinted on my memory, and does in- 
finite honour to bis. . 8 time he bad the chief 
qitecſon at Covent - Garden Theatre, he revived'*© The 
% Maid's Tragedy,” winten by Beaumont 
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In it he played the character of Melantius; Mrs, Prit- 
chard; Evadne ; and myſelf, Aſpaſia. One day, after 
the rehearſal was finiſhed, he deſired to ſpeak with me 
in his dreſſing- room. As he had always carefully avoid - 
ed ſeeing me alone, I was not alittle ſurpriſed at ſo un- 
expected an invitation. My apprehenſions even made 
me fear that I had, by ſome means or other, offended 
at man, whom I really loved as a father. My fears; 
however, were not of long duration. For as ſoon as I 
had entered his dreſſing room, he took me by the band, 
with a ſmile of ineffable benignity, and thus addreſſed 
me; My dear girl; you are vaſtly followed, I hear, 
% Do not let the love of finery, or any other induces 
« ment, prevail upon you to commit an indiſcretion. 
« Men in general are raſcals. You are young and en- 
« paging, and therefore ought. to” be doubly cautious. 
« If you want any thing in my power, which money 
can purchaſe, come 1o me, and ſay, James Quin, 
give me ſuch a thing,” and my purſe ſhall be always 
at your ſervice.” The tear of gratitude ſtood in my 
eye, at this noble inftance of generoſity ; and his own 
gliſtened with that of humanity and ſelf-approbation. 
Wich a ſtory, fo much to the honour of that worth 
man, and ſo pleafing, even in recollection, to myſelf, 
will 1 conclude this letter, 0 | 


G. A. B. 
LEK T TE Ai M 


ee : 4019-549 Dee. 7, 1 
AT little merit I had, way foon after rendered 
| more conſpicuons by my undertaking the part 
of Eudoſia, in The Siege of Damaſcus,” at a nights 
notice; on the ſudden indiſpoſition of Mrs, Pritchard. 
Upon theſe occaſions, the audience ate always pecyli- 
arly indulgent, and ſo 1 found them. The public 
thought they. diſcovered from this promptitude, indeli- 


ble marks of genius, much ſuperior to thoſe naturally 
to be expected from a girl ſo recently engaged in a pro- 
fedſſion, à perfect knowledge of which was only to be 
, ttained by a length of time, and the cloſeſt application. 
'N K had ewiſe, about this period, the * 
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Bf -perſon } My aſtoniſhment at this - meſſage was grea 
augmented, by the certainty I entertained of a ready a 
mittance. I affured the domeſtic, that it was by the 
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acquire the approbation and patronage of two ladies of 
the fitſt diſtindtion; the late Dutcheſs of Montague, 
then Lady Cardigan, and her Grace of Queerſberry. 
Both theſe ladies tavoured me with their ſupport, ſo far 
as to grace the theatre when ever | performed. An at- 
tention which was the more fluttering,. as the latter had. 
nat honoured a playhouſe with her preſence. ſince the 
death of her favourite Gay. 15 : 

As Mr. Rich could not afford, from the receipts-of 


the theatre, to allow me a ſalary equal to the ſucceſs I 


met with, and the capital parts J performed, he gave 
me a benefit, free of all expences, upon one of his own 
nights, in order to prevent diſcord in the company. 
Though the public appeared-to be much intereſted in 
my favour,. yet as Chad but few friends,. except thoſe 
who out of civility to Mr. Quin eſpouſed my interett, 
Thad very little rea ſon to expect that. it would prove 


lucrative. 


Some. days before that fixed for my benefit, I received 
a meſſage whilſt I was at the theatre, to be at Queenſ- 
berty-Houſe the next day by twelve o'clock. As I 
thought it - likewiſe. incumbent on me to wait on the 
Counteſs of Cardigan, who had honoured me with equal 
mai ks of approbation,. I dreſſed myſelſ early, and, take 


ing a chair, went firſt to Piivy-Garden. I had "there 


every reaſon to be pleaſed with the reception her lady- 
ſhip gave me, who joined politeneſs to every virtue. 
But at Queenſherry-Houſe, my reception was far 
otherwiſe. Her Grace was determined to mortify my 
wanity; before ſhe promoted my intereſt. Quite elated 
with wow Cardigan's flattering dehaviour, I ordered 1he 
chairmen-to proceed to Queenſberry Houſe. Soon af- 
ter the rat tat had been given, and my name announced 
to the. porter, the groom of the chambers appeared. I 


d eſired him to acquaint her Grace, that I was come to 


wait upon her. But how was l. ſurpriſed, when he re- 
turned and informed me, that her Grace knew no ſuch 
t 


Fl 


Putcheſs's own directions. 1 had taken the-liberty a0 
her, To which he replied, that there 2 
Pe” f | ve 
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have been ſome miſtake in the delivery of it. In this 
mortify ing firuation, I had nothing ro do, but to return 
home. Ludicrous and r as the foregoing 
ſcene muſt be, I cannot avoid relating it, as it may 
ſerve as a leſſon to many, who too readily give way to 
the impulſes of, vanity. - Young minds are naturally 
prone to it. Mine conſequently was, And this well- 
timed rebuke, however grating, was the greateſt proof 
of regard her Grace wt + have given me. 

| went home with no very  pleafing ſenſations, as I 
expected to receive-the taunts of a female relation upon 
the occaſion, who had lately arrived from Ireland, and 
on whom my mother doated. As this perſon will be fre- 
quently mentioned in the courſe of my narrative, and 
was the cauſe of many of the incoveniences I afterwards 
ſuffered, it may not be amiſs to àcquaint you, that her 
deformed body was a fit receptacle for her depraved 
mind, | | | 

According to Hogarth's rules, indeed,” her perſon may 
be ſaid to abound in all the graces annexec to the idea 
of beauty, as ſhe had not a ftraight line about her. 
And her mind was no leſs crooked than her body, She + 
bad taken a difike to me on her firſt coming over. ; but 
for what reafon I cannot acccunt; and her averſion 
ſeemed to increaſe with my ſucceſs on the ſtage. To 
ſuch a height was it now riten, that it was the cauſe of 
much unhappineſs io me. So that, | was; at length 
obliged to complain to Mrs. Jackſon, who requeſted my 
mother to provide for her elſewhere; but without effect. 

According to my expectations, I had no ſooner- re- 
turned from Queenſberry-Houſe, and informed my mo- 
ther of the reception I had met with there, than; this 
relation perſuaded hex that the invitation was merely a 
chimera of my own brain, generated by my inſupport- 
able vanity. So vitulent was her behaviour, that in 
order to avoid her ſarcaſms, I pretended buſineſs at the 
theatre, in the evening, and wert there 
pon my entering the Green-Room, I was accoſted- 
by Prince Lobkowitz, who was then here in a public 
ehatacter, requeſting a box at my benefit, ſor the; corps 
diplomatique. After thanking his Highneſs for the ho- 
- nont-intended me, I informed hini they ACE 
TIT.” - | _ . madat 
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inexpreſſible uneaſineſs to have doubted, J experienced. 


modated with a ſtage · box; and ſending for the houſe- 
keeper, deſired he would make an entry in his book to 
this purpoſe. But how great was my ſurpriſe, when'he 
acquainted me I had not a box to diſpoſe of; every one, 
except thoſe of the Counteſs of Cardigan, the Dutcheſs 


. Dowger of Leeds, and Lady Shafteſbury, being retain- 
ed for her Grace the Dutcheſs of Queenſbury. I could 


not help thinking but the man was joking, as he him- 
ſelf had delivered me the meſſage from her Grace the- 
night before, and that I found to be a deception. He 
however ſtill perſiſted in what he faid, and further add- 
ed, that the Dutcheſs had likewiſe ſent for two hun- 
dred and fifty tickets. This made me more at a loſs 
to account for the cavalier treatment I had received in 
the morning. 25 1 | 

Here, leſt you complain of the length of my letters, 
I will leave off. | | 

| | . 


LETTER X. 


q | . | Dec. 23z 17. 
I IIS Highneſs Prince Lobkowiiz condeſcended to 
put up with a balcony for himſelf and friends; 
and J haſtened home, at once to make known to my 
mother my good fortune, and to retaliate upon my ini- 


mica] relation. To add to my ſatisfaction, when 1 got 


home, I found a note from her Grace, deſiring I would 
wait upon her the next morning. This being ſuch an 
evident proof of my veracity, which it had given me 


proportionable pleaſure from it. 
I was, notwithſtanding, ſo apprehenfive of meeting 
with a ſecond mortification, that I determined to wall 
to Queenſbury-Houſe, to prevent any perſon's being a 
witneſs to it, ſhould it happen. T accordingly ſet out 
on foot, and was not totally free from perturbation when 


I Knocked at the gate. I was, however, immediately 
'wſhered to her Grace's apartment, where my reception 


was as ſingular as my treatment had been the day be- 


fore; her Grace thus accoſting me: Well, young 


+ woman What buſineſs had you in a . 
Dei 25 bo ay 
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« walked, You lock. as you ought to do now” (ob- 
ſerving my linen-gown). Nothing is ſo vulgar as 
« wearing filk in a morning, Simplicity beſt becomes 
„% youth, And you do not ſtand in need of ornaments. 
«4 — Therefore dreſs always plain, Þxcept when you 
*« are upon the ſtage,” | yy 

Whilſt her Grace was talking in this manner to me, 
ſhe was cleaning a picture; which l officiouſly requeſt- 
ing her permiſſion to do, ſhe baſtily replied, Don't 
„you think [ have domeſtics enough if I did not chooſe 
« to do it myſelt ?“ -I apologized for my preſumption, 
by informing her Grace that I had been for ſome time 
at Jones's, where I had been flattered that I had acquired 
a tolerable proficiency in that art. The Dutcheſs upon 
this exclaimed, © Are you the girl_I have heard Chefs 
« terfield ſpeak of?“ Upon my anſwering that I had 
the honour of being known to his Lordſhip, ſhe ordered 
a canvaſs bag to be taken out of her cabinet, ſaying, 
No perſon can give ny leſs than gold. There 
& are two hundred a 


of 


“ ſomething for Tyrawley's fake.” She then took a 
bill from her pocket-book, which having put into my 
hands, the told me her coach was ordered to carry. me 
home, leſt any accident ſh 
had ſuch a charge about m. 

Though the concluſion of her Gracg's whim, as it 
might juftly be termed, was more pleaſing than the 
beginning of it, and her munificence much greater 
than that of the Counteſs of Cardiga 
knowledge I was much better N with the recepti- 
on I met with from her ladyſhip, who honoured me with 
her protection whilſt I continued on the ſtage. 


here is a manner in conferring obligations which. .. 
renders them doubly: valuable. The moſt beneficent 


actions loſe their worth when accompanied with a- diſ- 


. 


makes even. trivial favours page 7 nt ls. 42486 
My benefit ſurpaſſed. my moſt ſanguine expectatſons. 
And as ] had by this time many who profeſſed them- 


ſelves my admicers,.. they had, upon this ;occaſion, an 
7 © | n 


$d * 
% day Dlt was a fine morning, and you might have 


—— 
— — 


fifty guineas, and twenty for 
the Duke's tickets and mine, but I muſt give you 


ould happen to me, now I 


: 
— U! ¶ A reg 


„yet I uſt ac- 


guſting ſenſe. of ſuperiority; whilſt the ſmile of courteſy : 
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opportunity of ſhewing their generoſity without offend- 


ing my gry bo 


Among thoſe who paid me the greateſt degree of at- 
tention was Lord Byron, a nobleman who had litile to 
boaſt. of but a title, and an agteeable face; and Mr. 


Montgomery, now Sir George Metham. As | would not 


liſten to any propoſals but marriage and a coach, Mr: 
Montgomery: honeſtly told me, early in his devoirs, that 
he could not comply with the firſt, as his only de pend- 
ance was on his father, whoſe conſent: he could not hope 
to. procure ; and as for the Jatter, he could not afford it. 
Having come to this ecclaitciſſement, he immediately 
retired into Yorkſhire. The generous conduct of this 
gentleman (whoſe paſſion I was well convinced was fin- 
cere) in not attempting to deceive me, made an impteſ- 
fon upon my mind greatly in his favour, | 

As. my next epiſtle is to contain ſtrange and ſurpriſing 
adventures, and theſe not the produce of the writer's 
imagination, but as true as wonderful, I will beg your 


permiſſion to break off here ; and jeft you aceuſe me of 


a want of variation in the concluſion of my letters, I 
ſhall end this in the good old-faſhioned way: So no 


* 


more at preſent, from, Madam, your humble ſervant, 


to command, G 1 
A, 


„ 


JS | . a Jan. t, 17 
& GLEAM of chearfulneſs coming over me juſt as 
A I was finiſhing my laſt letter, I concluded it in 
rather too humorous a manner. I now return to my 
hiſtory,. and that gloom which the recollection of my 


misfortunes naturally brings with it. | 


Lord Byron ſtill purſued me; and as his vanity, was 


hurt at my rejecting him, he formed a reſolution to be 
. revenged of me for my inſenſibility. His Lordſhip was 


very intimate with a perſon who was a diſgrace to no- 
bility ; and whoſe name 1 ſhall conceal through tender- 
neſs to his family. Tfiis nobleman was Lord Byron's 


confidential friend; a word as often miſuſed as that of 


loyer, by ſuch as are unacquainted with thoſe delicate 
> os 2 | feelings 
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feelings which are eſſentially neceſſary to conſtitute ei- 
ther teal friendſhip or love. To thifgiend Lord Byron 
committed the execùtion of his revenge. The Earl of 
, Which was the titte of this infamous pander, 
had believed himſelf to be in love with a young lady, 
between whom and niyfelf there was the ſtricteſt inti- 
macy. And he imagined it would promote his deſigns 
upon her, could he firſt accompliſh my fall from the 
paths of prudence and virtue, | 
For this purpoſe his lordſhip frequently called at Mrs, 
Jackſon's, though much againſt my inothet's inclinati- 
ons. But as he bad been conſtantly, a dangler behind 
the ſcenes during her N. A n at the theatre, and 
had occaſionally given her franks, ſhe admitted his vi- 
fiis, It was however with ſuch viſible reſerve, as muſt 
have convinced him they Were far from agreeable. But 
the confidence of nobility making him aſſuted, his lord- 
ſhip perfiited in calling, in defiance of her coolneſs. 
My mother had ſtrictly enjoined me to break off my in- 
timacy with the young lady who was the object of the 
EarPs purſuit, on account of her levity z and becauſe, 
though by birth a gentlewoman, ſhe had degraded her- 
ſelf, by becoming the companion of a lady of quality 
who had frequently eloped fiom her Lord, + | 
My mother at this period was become a confirmed 
devotee. Religion engroffed fo much of her time, that in 
the evening ſhe was feldom vifible. Upon this account, 
and from Mrs. Jackſon's accompanying me ſo frequent- 
ly to Mr. Quin's ſuppers, that lady conſeired a great 
Part of the friendly regard ſhe had once borne my mo- 
ther to me. Bun, alas! I was not to profit long by this 
revolution. My happineſs was to be tranſient as the ſun- 
ſhine of an April day. This part of my mothei's for- 
| tune, at leaſt, I inherited; and-like her was conſtantly 
experiencing the viciflitudes of life, The following 
| anecdote will however ſhew that my misfortunes were 
not always the conſequence of my own imprudent'con- 
duct, but ſometimes of ſuch deep-laid plans of villainy 
and decepiſon, as it was impoſſible for an unexperienced 
girl;” at my time of life, to guard againſt, 7 
One Sunday e this noble Earl well 
knew my mother would be engaged, he called to in- 
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form me that Miſs B——, the young lady before 
mentioned, was in a coach at the end of Southampton- 
Street, and deſired to ſpeak with me. Without ftaying 
to put on my hat or "Ave; I ran to the coach ; when, 
to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, I found myſelf ſuddenly 
hoiſted into it by his Lordſhip, and that the coachman 


| "drove off as faſt as the horſes could gallop. 


My aſtoniſhment for ſome time deprived me of the 
wer of utterance ; but when | was a little recovered, 
gave free vent to my reproaches. Theſe his Lordſhip 
bore with a truly philoſephic indifference, calmly telling 
me that no harm was intended me ; and that I had bet- 
ter conſent to make his friend Lord Byton happy, and 
be happy myſelf, than oppoſe my good fortune. To 
this he added that his friend was ſhorily to be married 
to Miſs Shaw, a young lady pcſſefſed of a very large 
fortune, which would enable him to provide handſome- 
ly for me. I was ſo ſtruck with the inſolence of this 
propoſal, that I remained for ſome time quite ſilent. 
At length the coach ſtopped in a lonely place at the 
rop of North-Auorey=orrcer, Irving au AAR ack 
that time Oxford · Stieet did not extend ſo far as jt does 
at preſent. Here the Earl got out, and took me into 
his houſe. He then went away, as he faid, to prepare 
a lodging for me, which he had already ſeen at a Man- 
tua-Maker's in Broad-Street, Carnaby-Market, and to 
which be would come back and take me. He affured 
me the miſtreſs of the houſe was a woman of character; 
and added, with the moſt dreadful imprecations, that 
no violence was intended. ho: Eby e eg 
His Lordihip now left me. And as the fear of great 
evils banjſhes every leſſer conſideration, I determined to 
wait the reſult, with all the patience I was poſſeſſed of. 
The dread of being left. alone in that ſolitary place, was 
nothing when compared with my apprehenſions from the 
machinations of two .noblemen fo. determined and fo 
powerful, Terror however ſo totally overwhelmed my 
mind, that I remained in a ſtate of ſtupefaction. | 


It was not long before bis Lordſhip returned; and 


with him came the perſon I leaſt expected to ſee—my 
own brother. Good heavens! what comfort at ſo eri- 
tical a junQure, did the ſight of him afford me 1 — 
| ot | | antly 
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ſtantly flew into his arms; but was repulſed by him in 
ſo violent a manner, that I fell to the ground. The 
ſhock of this unexpected repulſe, juſt as I hoped to have 
found a protector in him, was more than my ſpirits were 
able io bear. It deprived me of my ſenſes. ' On my re- 
turn to ſenſibility, the only object that preſented itſelf 
to my view, was an old female ſervant, who told me ſhe 
had orders to convey me to the lodging which had been 

ared for me. 5 fb» as; 
The firſt thing I did was to make inquiry concerning 
my brother's coming ſo unexpeRedly. I was informed 
by the old woman, that he had beſtowed manual chaſ- 
tiſement upon my raviſher- But as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe 
that I had conſented to the elapement, he had declared 
that he would never ſee me more, but leave me to my 
fate. The woman added, that he had threatened the 
Earl. and his aſſociate with a proſecution, which had 
ſo intimidated her maſter, that he had given her or- 
ders to remove me out of his houſe as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; as my being found there might make againſt 


m. ‚ 

When we arrived in Broad - Srreet, I diſcovered, to 
my ſatis faction, that the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
whoſe name was Mirvan, worked for me as a Mantua- 
Maker, though I was till now unacquainted with her 
place of refidence. I told her my ſtory fimply as it had 
happened; and my appearance, as well as my eyes, 
which were much ſwelled with crying, was an undeni- 
able teſtimony of the truth of my aſſertions. 08 
| een learnt the following circumſtances rela- 
tive to my brother, about whom I was more anxious 
than for myſelf, as | had a great affection for him. We 
had long expected him to return from ſea, he having 
been abroad for ſome years ; and by one of thoſe extra- 
ordinary freaks of fortune which are not to be account- 
ed for, he got to the top of Southampton- Street juſt aa 
the coach was driving off with me. I ſhould have 
termed his coming providential, had he not ſuffered his 
ſuſpicions to get the better of his affection, and thus 
counteracted the apparent deſigns of Providence in af- 
fording'me relief. 1 15 
| e 
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form me that Miſs B——, the young lady before 


mentioned, was in a coach at the end of Southampton- 
Street, and deſired to ſpeak with me. Without ſtaying 
to put on my hat or gloves, I ran to the coach; when, 
to my unſpeakable Farprifs, I found myſelf ſuddenly 
hoiſted into it by his Lordſhip, and that the coachman 


| drove off as faſt as the horſes could gallop. 


My aſtoniſhment for ſome time deprived me of the 
Foun of utterance ; but when I was a little recovered, 
gave free vent to my reproaches. Theſe his Lordſhip 
bore with a truly philoſephic indifference, calmly telling 
me that no harm was intended me ; and that I had bet- 
ter conſent to make his friend Lord Byrog happy, and 
be happy myſelf, than oppoſe my good fortune. To 
this he added that his friend was ſhorily to be married 
to Miſs Shaw, a young lady peſſeſſed of a very large 
fortune, which would enable him to provide handſome- 
ly for me. I was ſo ſtruck with the infolence of this 
propoſal, that I remained for ſome time quite ſilent. 
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At length the coach ſtopped. in a lonely place at the 
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rop of North-Auaiey-orreer, runny aut cn. xk 
that time Oxford-Stieet did not extend fo far as it does 


at preſent. Here the Earl got out, and took me into 
his houſe. He then went away, as he faid, to prepare 
a lodging for me, which he had already ſeen at a Man- 
tua-Maker's in Broad-Street, Carnaby-Market, and to 
which be would come back and take me. He aſſured 
me the miſtreſs of the houſe was a woman of character; 
and added, with the moſt dreadful imprecaſions, that 
no violence was intended. . 
His Lordihip now left me. And as tbe fear of great 
evils banjſhes every leſſer conſideration, I determined to 
wait the reſult, with all the patience I was poſſeſſed of. 
The dread of being left. alone in that ſolitary place, was 
nothing when compared with my apprehenſions from the 
machinations of two .noblemegn fo. determined and fo 
powerful, Terror however ſo totally overwhelmed my 
mind, that I remained in a ſtate of ſtupefaRion. | 


It was got long before his Lordſhip returned and 


with him came the perſon ] leaſt expected to ſee my 
own brother. Good heavens! what comfort at ſo eri- 
tical a junRure, did the fight of him affoxd me A, * 
. antly 
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ſo violent a manner, that I felt to the ground. The 
ſhock of this unexpected repulſe, juſt as J hoped to have 
found a proteQtor in him, was more than my ſpirits were 
able to bear. It deprived me of my ſenſes. 0 | 
turn to ſenſibility, the only object that preſented itſelf 
to my view was an old female ſervant, who told me ſhe 


prepared for me. 35 

The firſt thing I did was to make inquiry concerning 
my brother's coming ſo uneapectedly. I was informed 
by the old woman, that he had beſtowed manual chaf- 
tiſement upon my raviſher- But as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe 
that Thad conſented to the elopement, he had declared 
that he would never ſee me more, but leave me to my 
fate. The woman added, that he had threatened the 
Earl. and his aſſociate with a proſecution, which had 
ſo intimidated her maſter, that he had given ber or- 


ders to remove me out of his houſe as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; as my being found there might make againſt 
hi | 01.3 HD KS 62 ; 99 4 


m. : . 
When we arrived in Broad - Srreet, I diſcovered, to 


my great ſatisfaction, that the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
whoſe name was Mirvan, worked for me as a Mantua- 
Maker, though I was till now unacquainted with her 

lace of refidence. I told her my ſtory ſimply as it had 


appened; and my appearance, as well as my eyes, 
which were much ſwelled with crying, was an undeni- | 


able teſtimony of the truth of my afſertions. 


I afterwards learnt the following circumſtances rela- 
tive to my brother, about whom I was more anxious 
than for myſelf, as I had a great affection for him. We 
had long expected him to return from » ſea, he having 


been abroad for ſome years; and by one of thoſe extra- 


the coach was driving off with me, I ſhould have 
fording me relief. © 


"4 


ſtantly flew into his arms; but was repulſed by him in 


n my re- 


had orders to convey me to the lodging which had been 


ordinary freaks of fortune which are not to be account» 
ed for, he got to the top of Southampton-Street juſt ag 
termed his coming providential, had he not ſuffered his 
ſuſpicions to get the better of his affection, and thus 

counteracted the apparent deſigns of Providence in af- 


He 
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He had reached Southampton-Street, as I have juſt 
ſaid, nearly about the time I was forced into the coach; 
and Tan to reſcue the perſon thus iteated, little imagin- 
ing it was his own filter ; but the furious driving ot the 

coachman rendered his deſign abortive. | Upon this he 
proceeded to Mrs. Jackſon's houſe, and had ſcarcely in- 
quired for me, than that Lady (cried out, Oh fly, 
Sir, to her 1cliet; Loid — has this moment run 
„away With her.“ My brother hearing this, conclud- 
ed muſt have been the per ſon he had juſt ſeen carried 
off. But knowing it would be impoſſible to overtake 
the coach, he thought it mote prudent to go directly to 
the Earl's houſe. Not finding him at home he walked 
about within ſight of the door, till his Lordſhip, return- 
ed, when he accoſted him in the manner before related, 
From the Earl of ———'s my brother went to Marlbo- 
rough-Strect to Lord Byton's; and accuſing him of be- 
ing concerned with the Earl in leducing his ſiſtey, his 
Lordſhip denied having knowledge of the affair, which 
he ſolemaly aſſerted upon bis bonour ; declaring at the 
ſame time, as inceed he could do with a greater degree 
of truth, that he had not ſeen me that evening... 
My brother placing an implicit confidence in the aſ- 
ſertions of. Lord Byion, grew earaged againſt me; and 
without making any inquiries, whether I was really cul- 
pable upon this occaſion or not, concluded me to be de- 
praved enough to enter into an illicit connection with 
an old unprincipled married man. Giving me over 
therefore as a loſt abandoned girl, he immediately ſet 
out for Portſmouth, and left me un protected. This [ 
may juſtly conſider as the moſt unfortunate event I had 
hitherto experienced ; for being deprived of his protec- 
tion at a time when it was ſo extremely requiſite to my 
re-eſtabliſhment in life, | was left open to the attacks of 
every. inſolent pretender, whoſe audacity, his very cha- 
tacter, as he was diltinguithed. for his bravery, would 
Wd; di oo ati ao frcboc 
Being unwilling to break the thread of, ſo inteteſting 
a part of my hiſtory, 1, have made! this à very long let- 
ter, but as a bieathing place here preſents itſeif, 1 will, 
with pour permiſſion, avail myſelf of it, and 8 
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£00N found ibat my elopement had been moſt 
gtoſsly miſtepteſented in the news-papers. Every 


' thing that ill-natute could ſuggeſt, was laviſhly beſtow- 


ed upon me, notwithſtanding I was innocent of the lea 


depravity of the kind impnted to me, even in thought; 


wrote to my mother to endeavour io retrieve het fa- 
vour, which I had ſo umneritedlyloſt 5 but ſhe rewrns 
ed my letiets unopened, I had no appatel but what” 1 
had on, and the relation 1 have mentioned prevented any 
from being ſent me. The vexation 1 which my 
diſappearance had occaſioned 10 Mrs. Jackſon, affe ed 
that lady ſo much; that ſhe was confined to ther bed 1 
elſe I' Ig. have EXPERT her kind merge bed wy 
behalf. 4+ YEH. . 273 3:51 3 0 
Mrs. Aran, the 0 Where 1 e en oblig: 
zghy procured me neceſſaries, and did every thing in 
her. power to comfort me. But her e were 
ineffectual. I could not foybear' viewing wich horrer 
my wretched ſfituation, every hope being now extiu- 
guiſhed, as my mothei's miſguided tenderneſs had ex- 
poſed me, in . courſe of eps, to the HIGHS of 
the whole to wm. Dang 
What was 205 to be gone! Thad no friend, 1 per- 

ſon te look up to fot protection. Though every cit- 
cumſtance tended to exculpate me; and though Mrs: 
Mitvan could vouch for me, that 1 had not tebeived a. 
viſe from a ſingle perſon ſince I had been in her houſe 5 
any declarations of my innocence would be now need- 
leis; for to whom could I make them? My mother 
was inexorable to eyety application : Mis. Jackſon wag 
not within the reach = applications! my inveterate 
kinſwoman, like another Oefveraby guarding every ave- 
meg my brother had left town; and I was too wuck 
depreſſed by the public ſcandal co aue pid. rejoſtate- 
ment in the theatrical line 

The anguiſn of mind I felt from all theſe E 


IE ſo greatly affected 377 \ Abo __ A OT fever 
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was the conſequence, which nearly brought me to the 
Ve. 5 JJ 8 
* The ſting of flander ſtrikes her venom deep.“ 
ro] | » * CLxone. 
And never did poor creature ſuffer more ſhame and 
diſtreſs of mind from a real crime, than I did from a 
ſuppoſed one, 1 bl1c 9.9 1 
The fever at length yielding to my youth and the 
goodneſs of my, conſtitution, I was-ordered into the 
country by my phyſician, for the re · eſtabliſnment of 
my ſtrength; As I needed ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance to 
do this, having no money with me, Mrs: Mirvan kind- 
ly. offered, to ſupply my wants, and I: was neceſſitated 
to aecept of her offer. After conſidering for ſome time 
of a proper place to reſort to on this! occaſion, I fixed 
on paying a viſit to a female relation of my mother's, 
who live at Braintree in Eſſex. The family of this 
relation being Quakers, there was little probability of 
their having heard of my diſgrace. A ſew months be- 
fore a ſiſter of Mrs, Clarke's, which was my couſin's 
name, had bequeathed me three hundred pounds, on 
condition that I never went on the ſtage; but my en- 
gagement at Covent-Garden having diſannulled her le- 
gacy, it had never been claimed. Fs #6” 1315 
| 2 ſoon as I was enabled by my kind hoſteſs to make 
proper preparation for my journey, I ſet out in the 
ſtage coach; taking care to obſerve the leſſon, with 
regard to my dteſs, which het Grace of Queenſbury had 
given me; that is, I had adopted Horace's maxim of 
ſemplex munditiis. I] his attention to the ſimplicity and 
neatneſs of my apparel anſwered a purpoſe I had not 
foreſeen or deſigned ; it ſo far deceived Mrs. Clarke, 
that ſhe concluded I was one of her own ſeQ, which 
procured me the'more cordial; reception. The whole 
E were ſo prejudiced in my favour by this unin- 
tended deception, that the beſt of every thing Clarke- 
Hall afforded was beſtowed upon me with the greateſt 
cbheerſulneſs. I had not indeed dreſſed myſelf with 
the ſtudied formality of a rigid Qpaker, but only ſo 
plain and neat as to entitle me to the denomination of 
a wet Quaker; a diſtinction that ariſes chiefly; from 
the latter's wearing eibbands, gauzes, and Hom. 1 
| admire 


* 
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admire many of the principles of this apparently honeſt, 
ſincere, and cleanly people; but kave not many in- 
ſtances fallen within your obſervation, Madam, where 
_ a broad-brimmed hat and fad coloured coat, or: a 
green apron and plain linen, have covered a prouder 
heart than all the gay pomp of a birth-day ſuit? 1 
think I have been able to make ſuch a remark more 
than once. 0 HORA ein den ing 

My pallid countenance preſenting a ſure indication 
of my having been ill, and of the neceſlity there was 
for my coming into the country; this, added to the 
natural want of curioſity in my couſins, prevented me 
from being obliged to frame excuſes for my viſit. They 
luckily ſuppoſed I came to claim my legacy, and e- 
ceived me with great good-will. The day after my ar- 
rival, they paid me the intereſt due on it, which ena- 
bled me to remit the friendly Mrs Mirvan a part of 
what I ſtood indebted to her; and in a few days, witk- 
out inquiring whether I had not forfeited it, they paid 
me the whole ſum. I acknowledge that I made no 
ſcruple of receiving what they did not ſtand in need of, 
as they were in very opulent circumſtances,” and had no 
children, OT on HOSE en eee eee 4 

After the perturbations I had lately ee this 
ſweet place appeared a paradiſe to me. Peace, plenty, 
content, and innocence, accompanied by e . 
their ſure /attendant,/ ſeemed to have taken up theit 
abode here, preferring this humble ſituation to the lofty 
domes and ſplendid cares of higher ranks. And here 
for ſome time I enjoyed perfect tranquillity, 7 1494 =: 

Thus tranquil and happy, I will put an end to me 
letter, before any rude reverſe breaks in to interrupt 
my felicity. ö e e lo e oc 
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ſy recovered nt -- 
the leaſt veſtige remained of my illneſs. The apd- ” 
thecaty, who had attended me, was of the fame per- 
ſuaſion as my couſins; and being deceived, as they had 
been, by the Quakeriſhneſs of my dreſs, (excuſe the 
Foul. I. C1717; NOT 


YN a few weeks I was ſo perfei 
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new coined word) ſeemed to ſhew a partiality in my 
favour, which my relations did not diſcourage.. At the 
annual fair, which in thoſe country places is the ſeaſon 
of feſtivjty and enjoyment, my formal ſuitor gave my 
relations and myſelf an invitation to his houſe, which 
he had decorated with flowers, and ſtored with every 
good thing that was to be purchaſed, to ſhew his te- 
gard for me. But that blind lady, dame Fortune, who : 
- diſpenſes both her favours and her frowns ſometimes in 
a: ſtrange manner, was determined I ſhould not enjoy 
my preſent tranquillity long. In an ill-natured fit, ſne 
brought about an event, which deprived me at once of 
my couſin's favour, and my admirer's attachment. 
The well-known Zachary Moore, as diſtinguiſhed. 
for his misfortunes as his diſſipation, happened acci- 
dentally to be, at this period, in the neighbourhood of 
the place to which we had been invited; and, unlucki- 
ly for me, to be introduced by a friend to the apothe- 
cary, to ſhate in the feaſt of Which we partook,. This 
gentleman had once been poſſeſſed of an income of 
twenty - five thouſand pounds per annum. But not be- 
ing endo weck with a proportionable ſhate of prudence, 
he found himſelf at length reduced, through his owa| 
extravapance,: and the chicanety of his ſteward, to the 
moſt humiliating neceſſity. And what is very extraor-- 
dinary, the wreich who had thus juggled him out of a 
princely fortuns, had the audacity to propoſe. to him to 
take his daughter to wife; on which condition he 
would agree to return him back the whole of the eſtate 
he had deprived him of. Mr. Moore nobly, in my opi- 
nion rejected the: diſgraceful offar. The generality/of 
is acquaintance; however, notwithſtanding they could 
not but admire his magnanimity upon the ocaſion, 
blamed an imprudence, in conſequence of which he 
was neceſſitated, At forty years of age, to accept of an 
enfigncy in a regiment that was ordered to Gibraltar. 
Ho embitieged muſt be the refleQions of a perſon 
capahle of ſuch imprudence apchinatzeption !.,, The loſs - 
of an eſtate of ſuch immenſe value could not have been 
completed without numberleſs inſtances of hoth. And 
though the. chicanery of his ſteward may be conſidered 
as ſome palliation of Mr. Moore's want of attention: 


indolence in the extreme muſt have nrked the progreſs 
of it. A propet attention to che prudential concerns of 
life without: meanaeſs and avarice on the one hand, or 
indolence and ptofuſeneſs on the other, is a duty which 
every perſon of property owes to himſelf; to his con- 
nections, aud to che community at large —But to re- 
turn from this digreſſion. 47 Lodo 361 To 7 Pp. 
Nothing happened to interrupt the harmony of the 
company, or that could give me uneaſineſa, till the af- 
ternoon; when upon Mr. Moore's acquaintance whiſ- 
pering to him, that I was a wet Quaker, for whom his 
friend the apothecary had an inclination, that gentle- 
man, without intending me any injury, gave way io his 
volatile diſpoſition, and thus exclaimed loud enough to 
be heard by the whole company. A wet Quaker, 
„indeed It is Miſs Bellamy the celebrated aQreſs, 
ho met with ſo much applauſe the laſt winter at 
„  Coyent-Garden Theatre !”” The confuſion viſible in 
my countenance, as ſoon as he had made this diſcovery, 
convinced him that he had committed ſome error; but, 
like Marplot, he could not find out what it was. 
As, Mrs., Clarke took no notice, at the time, of the 
converſation that had juſt paſſed, I was in hopes ſhe had 
not attended to what Mr. Moore had ſaid. She, how- + 
ever, ſoon aſter ordered the carriage, and left her huſ- 
band, who loved his bottle, to enjoy the conviviality 
of the gay Londoner. After we were gone, Mr. Clarke 
inquired more particularly concerning me; and learnt 
from Mr. Moore every thing telative to the unfortunate 
event Which had lately befallen me. And upon that 
gentleman's adding that he believed all' the world now 
concluded me innocent, my relation, who, though a 
Quaker, did not want pride, and whoſe courage was 
now routed by the juice of the grape, thought, av a 
branch of his wife's family, I was entitled to his pro- 
ection. He accordingly returned 'home; fully deter- 
mined to interpoſe in the affair, and avenge the ill- 
treatment I had Ded. ai tem 90ND e 44D 
A lady of ny couſin s acquaintance being in the chaiſe 
with us, her preſence: prevented any diſagreeable altdi-"" 
cation during out return. I oon I was: not. without 
my appręehenſions A ſame diſpleaſing intetroga- 
: 7 
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tories put to me by Mrs. Clarke; but as ſhe always ap- 


peared to be of a dove · lile diſpoſition, I had no idea 
that ſhe poſſeſſed the qualifications of a Xantippe, in 
the degree I afterwards found ſhe did. I had been told 


that ſhe was naturally of a jealous temper; but as ſhe 


and Mr. Clarke were both arrived at an ape, when the 


| heighday of the blood is ſuppoſed to be over, I doubt- 


ed not but that paſſion had long ſince been eradicated 


from her boſom. _ 
As the ſtepped out of the chaiſe, ſhe hurt her foot; 


obſerving this, I offered her my hand to aſſiſt her in 
potting auto the parlour, But upon my preſenting it to 
her, ſhe rejected it with the dignity of a T ragedy 
Queen; uttering at the ſame time, with a haughty'ac- 
cent, the word Avaunt.“  Suppoſing the latter might 
be intended for the dog who ran to welcome his mif- 
treſs home, I took no notice of it. But I was ſoon un- 
deceived in this conjecture. For we had no ſooner got 
into the houſe, then looking ſtedfaſtly in my face, ſhe 
addreſſed me in a manner, and in a language that I 
had not been accuſtomed to. “ Avaunt?” faid ſhe ; 
Thou art a child of iniquity— Thou haſt fold thyſelf 
* to the impure one — Thou art an impoſtteſs.“— 
Here I ſtopped her ſhort. Duplicity was a charge 
which I could not hear urged againſt me without en- 
deavouring to exonerate myſelf from the imputation. 
I therefore aſked her in what I had impoſed upon her? 
and challenged her to prove that in any of the conver- 
ſations I had held with her, I had beep guilty of a 
falſehood. As my couſin really regarded me next to her 
huſband, ſhe now appeared forry' for what ſhe had ut- 
tered, and was about to make an apology ; but unfor- 


tunately, at that criſis, Mr. Clarke came in. 


He had no ſooner informed her of the whole of what 


be had heard relative to me, and made known to her 


the reſolution he had formed in conſequence of it, than 
her rage in an inſtant rekindled; and inſtead of the 
dove, the ance more reſembled a Medufa.- © Avaunt !” 
the again cried, ** avaunt [| Perdition will follow. thee. 


Thou come ſt with all thy frauds to ſeduce my beſt 


« beloved. Satan hath got hold of thee, as well as 


hy patent · Therefore, I pray thee, leave my man- 


© fion.” 
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„ fion? Here ber beloved interpoſed, declaring, | 


„ That, nothing ſhould prevent his going io the great 
, city, iq make the bad nan do me juſtice, by taking 


a me, for his ſpouſe,” -** Didſt thou not tell me, John.“ 


interrupted Mrs. Clarke, didſt thou not tell me, that 
the. wicked man had an helpmate ?“ This was a part 
of the ory that wy couſin John, through his inebriety, 
had forgotten. The obſervation, therefore, made by his 
wife, at once put a ſtop to his intended Quixotiſin. 
Finding here, from the ſilence which enſued, an op- 
rtunity to ſpeak, I told my coufin, that after what 
had paſſed, I could not think of ſpendigg another day 
under her roof. Not that I was oftended at her accuſ- 
ing me of an intention to ſeduce the conjugal fidelity 
of her beloved ſpouſe, the inſinuation be ing too laugha- 
ble to give me a moment's uneaſineſs; but upon ac- 
count of her teflection on my dear mother, whoſe 
name I would not hear mentioned with diſteſpect. 
That, conſcious of my own innocence, I readily; for- 
gaye her for evety crime ſhe had accuſed me of, except 
that of deception, which made too deep an impreſſion 


on my heart to be forgiven. Then aſſuming a very ſo- 


lemn air; in order, if poſſible, to make ber repent of 
her illiberality, I thus went on; © Madam, T would 
have you to know, that | have a ſoul above all art.” 
The moment I had uttered theſe words, Mrs. Clarke, 
with a tranſition. both of countenance, and voice, that 
would have done honour to the moſt comic actreſa, 
thus put a ſtop. to my vindication. Anne! Anne!“ 


faid ſhe, with the utmoſt placidity, “ perhaps thou © 


« doſt hold the faith of the Turks; who believe that 
* women have no fouls!” The archneſs of her look, 
and her inexpreſſible manner, whilſt ſhe repeated this, 
made me drop the conſequential ait I had aſſumed, and 
put an end to my anger. And I could not refrain from 


urſting out into an immoderate fit of laughter. Thus 


_ terminated our converſation, and we now parted, to te- 
tire to reſt. At our ſeparation, Mrs. Clarke ſhook" my 
hand three times, and took her leave for the night, awith 
wiſhing me every good thing ; the falutation uſually 
made uſe of by Quakers to their very beſt friends. 
Bur, notwithſtanding this proof of returning regard in 


the 
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Quaker relations. Having now done this, I ſhall con- 
. clude, with wiſhing thee, agreeable to my coufin's ex- 
preſſive and charitable benediction, plenty of good things. 

5 IHE : 1 e A. 5. 
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EE, I AROSE early the next morning, with an intention 
I of going to Ingateſtone, at which place lived a 
young lady, who during a viſit at my couſin's, had fa- 
- voured me with a preſſing invitation to ſpend ſome time 
with her. Both my relations made uſe of their utmoſt 
perſuaſions to prevail upon me to ſtay with them longer; 
but when they found me reſolute, they permitted me to 
go. Mrs. Clarke, however, inſiſted upon 'my accept- 
ing ſome preſents. Among theſe was Barclays Apo- 
: logy,” which ſome years after proved of the molt eſſen- 
tial ſervice to me. I left Clarke-Hall about nine o'clock 
in my couſin's chaiſe, and upon my arrival at Ingate- 
- ſtone, found, to my great diſappointment, that Miſs 
White, which was the young lady's name, and all her 
family, were gone to London, to be preſent at the year- 
ly meeting of their ſet. Upon this I ordered the ſer- 
- vant to drive to the beſt inn; after which 1 diſcharged 

him, and ſent him home. F 

- Whilſt my dinner was getting ready, I ſauntered to 
the end of the town; and being ſtruck with the proſ- 
pect that appeared before me, I aſcended a hill at tome 
diſtance, in order to have the more extenſive view. It 
is not in the power of language to do juſtice to the pic- 
ture which here preſented itſelf, although but an in- 
land country. At the bottom of the hill on Which 
ſtood, there was a farm-houſe, ſurrounded with fields, 
that ſpoke the induſtry, as well as opulence of the 
owner; for J have obſerved that ſmall farms occupied. 
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- by | indigent. people, are ſeldom kept in chat order and 
neatneſs which large ones are. 0 e tes ee 

After gratifying my fight with this rural ſcene” for 
- ſome time, I thought it proper to return; Before I had 


got far, I obſerved ſomething gliding towards me which 


«appeared to be ſhining ; and what ſhould it be but a 
: ſerpent, which my fear magnified io an enormous ſize. 
I ran to avoid it, and in my fright leaped over a ſtile ; 
which I had no ſooner done, than a boy, who ſtood 
near it, defired [ would not proceed, as there was a very 
vicious bull in the adjacent paſture, Thus ſituated be- 
- tween Scylla and Charybdis, I knew not which to run 


the riſk of, the beaſt or the repiile. - But the boy aſ- 


© ſuring me the ſerpent ſhould not hurt me, as he had a 
5 our (tick, and would defend me from it, I choſe the 


ſſer evil of the two, and was eſcorted by my ruſtic 


champion over the next field. My knight, however, 


had not ſo much of the true ſpirit of chivalry in him, 


' as. to-refuſe a gratification for his ſervices z and he re- 
turned as well pleaſed with a ſix pence I beſtowed up- 
on him, as ever knight-errant did with a ſcarf received 
from the hands of his fair miſtreſs at a tournament; or 


the thanks of a diſtreſſed damſel whom he had releaſed 


from the hands of her raviſher. . 


As I walked the remainder of the way towards the 


-town, the thought being probably inſpired by the fight 


of the ſerpent, I could not help imagining my ſituation 
ſimilar to that of our firſt parent Eve, on her expulſion 
from paradiſe ; wandering forlorn, without friends, or 


even a place of abode, and Providence alone my guide. 


(Nay worſe did J fancy my lot'to be; as our great mo- 
ther had a companion to cheer the tedious way, and 
partake of her future fortune; one who loved her fo 
well, as voluntarily to forfeit his blifsful ſtate, to ac- 
company her in her exile, and combat unknown evils. 
Wbilſt my fide: was left all uoguarded,; 5 19 4 


My mind was fo totally occupied with theſe! gloomy 


thoughts, that I ſhould have prolonged my walk till the 


decelining ſun had warned me to return, had I not been 
apprehenfive of meeting more vicious bulls: and veng⸗ 


mous ſerpents. Urged, therefore, rather by feat than” 


% & & > <$3 "0 appetite, 
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appetite, I re-entered the gate of the inn; and my land- 
lady appearing to, be a decent woman, and very com- 


- Municative, as I wiſhed to ſeek out an eligible refidence 


in the town or neighbourhoad, I requeſted the pleaſure 


of her company to dine with me. 


During our dinner, ſhe informed me that Lord Pette 


had a noble houſe and eſtate. adjoining to that town; 


adding that his Lordſhip's family was one of the wor- 
thieſt in the world, a/though they were Roman-Catholies, 
J could not help ſmiling at this reſervation 3 which ſhe 


obſerving, begged my pardon ; faying, ** I fear, Ma- 


dam, you are one.” -[ replied, ©] am indeed an unwor- 


- thy one.” As I ſpoke, the ſtarting tear gliſtened in my 
eye, at the tecollection of my remiſſneſs in the duties of 


the religion Iprofeſſed. I however ſmothered the up- 
braidings of my mind, and inquited who lived at the 
farm-houſe which was, fo pleaſantly ſituqted at ſome 
diſtance from the town. She informed me that it be- 
longed to a rich farmer, but they were Papiſbes. I 
then defiied ſhe would inſt;uQ me in the diſtinction be- 
tween Roman-Catholics and Papiſhes, as ſhe termed 
them. Lord, Miſs,” anſwered the, © ſure: you know 
„the difference between, a Hind and Lord?” At any 
Other timg, the woman's curious explanation would have 
afforded me ſome diverſion ; but at prefent my mind 
was too much engrofſed by the wiſh to obtain admiſſi- 
on into the farm I had ſeen, to take that notice of her 
fuppoſed wit ſhe expected me to do. 110 
I then informed her, that as I had come to Ingate- 


ſtone upon « viſit to Miſs White, and ſhould be very 
much diſappointed to return without having ſeen her, 


I ſhould be greatly obliged to her, if ſhe could prevail 
on the farmer to board and lodge me till that young 


lady came back from London. That's impoſſible.“ 
returned my hoſteſs, © for I find you are a Quaker in- 


«« ſtead of a Catholic.” I aſſured her again that I was 


of that perſuaſion, and would foon convince the far- 


mer's family that-I was ſo. A meſſenger was now diſ- 
patched to make inquiry whether wy propoſal would be 


. agreeable ; with whom Mrs. Williams, the farmer's 


wife, returned; and the good woman being as much 
Pleaſed with me as | was with her, we ſoon came to an 
agreement. "Ii In 


*. 
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In the evening I went to my new place of abode ; 
where the firſt perſon I ſaw was my little champion, / 
who ran to ſalute me. I was then introduced to all the 
family, which conſiſted of the farmer, his wife, two fone, 
one of whom was a widower with two children, the 
other a bachelor, and ſeveral domeſtics. This was the 
ſtare of the family I was now become a member of; a 
family of induſiry and true happineſs. At night IL was 
ſhown into a neat bed-chamber, which had been fitted 
up by the late Mrs. Williams, the widower's wife, in a 
ſuperior ſtyle to any other part of the houſe, for her own, 
uſe, and which I found ſtored with books, I ſhould nat 
have. expected to meet with in ſuch a reſidence, This 
circumſtance gave me infinite pleaſure, as my paſſion 
for reading was rather increaſed than relaxed, by my 
being debarred that enjoyment at Clarke- Hall. Morn- 
ing and evening, Mr. Williams read prayers to the whole 
family, not a cow-boy. being exculed, from attending, 
At our meals a cheerfulnefs ſat on every countenance, 
except that of the widower, who ſeemed to retain a de- 
cent ſorrow. for his late lot partner. Mrs. Williams 
appeared to pay greater attention to this ſon than to the 
other; not, as ſhe ſaid, from her having more affecti - 
on for him, but becauſe his fituation had a claim which 
the other, who was unthinkingly happy, had not. My 
kind hoſt gained admittance: for me on Sundays and ho- 
lidays, into Lord Petre's chapel. And in my preſent 
peaceful reſidence, partly owing to this circumſtance, I 
felt a tranquillity which 1 had never enjoyed fince my 
return from my ever-regretted convent. 
From many inſtances in my letters, particularly from 
the whole of this, you ſee that I have attended to you 
* of relating the minuteſt circumſtances of my 
life. Ihe minutiz, you ſay, lead to the elucid ation of 
greater events. I have, therefore, though they may be 
conſidered as frivolous by the public, when they are 
laid before them, and ſometimes may prove tedious to 
vou, obeyed your commands, at the expence, perhaps, 
of 3 fame. Having made this obſervation, 1 
will bid you, for the preſent, adieu! s 
Y Jan 5 en * G. A. B. | 
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"FT YURING my ſtay at this retired abode, I often 
wrote to my mother, but never could obtain an 
anſwer. I was the more ſurpriſed at this, as Mr. Moore 
had informed my couſin Clarke, that it was generally be- 
lieved that I was innocent of any acquieſcence in my 
elopement. After having refided in this tranquil place 
for ſome weeks, T one evening took a walk to the field 
where the ſerpent had alarmed me, in order to enjoy 
once more the proſpect that had then ſo delighted me. 
Upon this eminence there was a large tree, under the 
ſpreading . boughs of which ſeats were placed for the 
accommodation of thofe who came to enjoy the, view ; 
and on one of theſe I placed myſelf. Having tired the 
eye, and ſatisfied the curioſity, I had recourſe to a book 
which J had brought with: me, to prolong my indul- 
- gence on this ſweet ſpot. The book which I had put 
in my pocket, happened to be Mrs, Rowe's Letters 
from the Dead to the Living ;” in which read, till 
the ſubje& had thrown a gloom over my mind. I aroſe 
to return home; when preſently I thought I ſaw my 
' mother's apparition making towards me. Her x, th 
was fo remarkable, and ſo ſtrongly was the impreſſion 
of her beloved form imprinted on my memory, that I 
| eould not be deceived, | | immediately conjectured that 
| ' her ſilence had been occaſioned by her death; and, heat- 
| ed as my imagination was, by the ſubject 1 had juſt been 
reading, concluded ſhe was come to upbraid me with 
being the occaſion of it. The ſuppoſition that I had 
been the fatal, though innocent, cauſe of her diſſolution, 
_fo overwhelmed my ſpirits, that I fell ſenſeleſs on the 
flowery carpet of nature. But what tranſports did I feel, 
to find myſelf, on my recovery, really claſped in her 
arms! It was ſhe herſelf. * Happy, happy hour!“ I 
cried; enraptured, do T once more receive the endear- 
ments of a parent?!” The voice of forgiveneſs could 
not have been more acceptable to me, had I really been 
culpable. | VVV 
As ſoon as my perturbations at this unexpected happi- 
"neſs were a little ſubſided, I inquired of my * 
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| what had occaſioned the alteration in her ſentiments that 
I now experienced. She informed me that her relation, 
who had proved ſuch an inveterate enemy to me, was 
lately dead; and that after her deceaſe, they diſcovered 
that ſhe had ſecreted every one of my leiters, the whole 
being found among her papers. My mother acknow- 
ledged that my filence had greatly exaſperated Mrs. 
Jackſon and herſelf againſt me, but ſtill ſhe could not 
help ſeverely reproaching herſelf at times, for diſcarding 
a young creature like me, without having been well 
aſſured of my guilt, Had ſhe: but reflected a moment; 
ſhe ſaid, upon the circumſtances attending my: elope- 
ment, ſhe muſt have been convinced of my innocence ; 
for if I had been acceſſary to it, I ſhould have taken 
my little wardrobe and other neceſſaries with me, as 
well as the profits ariſing from my benefits; which I 
had infiſted on her k-eping in her poſſeſſion. Every 
cireumitance now, the confeſſed, appeared-in a dif. 
ferent light, and pleaded as much in my behalf, as 
they had before, when viewed through a falſe me- 
dium, ſeemed to condemn me. Being thus,” conti; 
nued my mother, from the diſcovery ot my relation's 
* treacherous conduct, and the teſtimony: of ; concurs 
** rent circumſtances, perfectly convinced of your in- 
nocence, and having likewiſe now obtained your ad- 
<«-dreſs, I haſtened on the wings of maternal affection, 
*.to atone for my unkind and inconſiderate behaviour. 
Finding you from home on my arrival at the farm, 
* and Mrs. Williams pointing out the way you had 
taken, my impatience would not ſuffer me to wait 
your return.“ 1 gen 9657 
After thanking my mother again and again, fer this 
renewal of her tenderneſs, and having given her a- juſt 
and true account of every thing which had befallen me 
ſince laſt I faw her, I could not help blaming her for 
ſuſpecting me, even for a moment, of deceit.” | Sineeri- 
ey, I told her, I valued myſelf upon. She had been an 
inmate of my boſom from the firſt hour that Enowledgd 
had darted her beams on my infant mind. That the 
had bleſſed me through life with het loved ſociety”; 
and notwithſtanding; her friendſhip had often coſt me 
dear, yet I ruſted ö me to the grave. 
Dann | | , Having. 


— Having thus eaſed our labouring hearts of the bur- 
then which had ſat heavy on both for ſo long a time, 
we walked towards the farm. As we went along, I 
thanked, in many a ſilent ejaculation, that Being who 
had brought about this pleaſing revolution in my affairs ; 
and that by ſuch unexpected means. The ways of 
„Heaven indeed,” ſaid J, in a mental exclamation, ** are 
dark and inuicate. Puzzled with mazesyg and per- 
<<, plexed with errors, our underſtanding traces them in 
* vain z nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
nor where the regular confuſion ends.“ Na 
It was with concern L heard from my mother that my 
good friend Mrs. Jackſon, who had been for ſome time 
a widow, had married again, very indiſcreetly, to an 
Iriſh gentleman of the law, by name Kelly; and that 
ſhe was preparing to accompany him to Ireland. As 
my attachment to that lady was founded both on af- 
fection and gratitude, the intelligence I had juſt receiv- 
ed imbittered in ſome degree my newly- revived happi- 
neſs. But as my mother's tenderneſs Was now as exceſ- 
ſive, as her reſentment had been vehement; this, join- 
ed to the natural vivacity of my diſpoſition, ſoon reſtor- 
ed my ſpirits to their uſual hilarity, 1 
My mother having brought me apparel ſuited to the 
ſeaſon, vanity, which, notwithſtanding all my mortifi- 
cations, was ſtill alive in my heart, impelled me to ap- 
pear, the following Sunday, in a gayer dreſs than I had 
done ſince I had been here. It is tue I had never loſt 
fight of that plain neatneſs which I had adopted upon 
coming into the country; but the addition of ſome very 
fine laces given me by Mrs. Jackſgn, and the being ac- 
coutred, upon the whole, more faſhionably, excited in- 
. quiries, which till now had never exitted. Whilſt I 
was the neat, ſimple, filent, inoffenſive girl, I paſſed 
uncenſured; and the good people with whom I refded 
thewed me every reſpect, and doated, upon me. But 
when, ericouraged by the ſtranger who had come from 
London, I appeared the gay, ſprighily, well-drefled 


ne lady, they viewed me with pity mixed with, can, 


tempt. From the behaviour of theſe ruitics may pro- 
bably be acquired a ſurer criterion of the gatb.and de- 
meanour that betokens ſimplicity of manners, and inno- 
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cence of heart, than from all the ſcientific rules of phi- 
loſophy, or the moral preceprs of divines. 24 $f / 
Had I duly profited by this incident, which I ought 

to have conſidered as a well-meant reproof, I ſhould 
have been content with a humble line of life; But the 
happineſs attendant. on ſimplicity and innocence, was 
not to be my lot. , Pride prompted me to believe, that 
it was my indiſpenſable duty to ſupport my parent in a 
.genteeler ſtyle than her penſion would admit of; and 
no other method preſented itſelf for doing this, than re- 
turning to my theatrical profeſſion, This conſequently 
1 concluded on. IN 
[ had no ſooner formed the reſolution of treading the 
ſtage once more, than the calm retreat I had lately been 
ſo fond of, grew irkſome to me.—Rural walks, moſs- 
grown ſeats, ſpieading trees, books, and contemplation, 
loſt their charms,—— The proſpects I had ſo often viewed 
with rapture and delight, were no longer pleaſing to my 
eye.— The ſtillneſs of a country life palled upon my 
imagination.— The wholeſome viands, the ,nut-brown 
ale, the freſh-gathered fruits, the hearty welcome, the 
cheerful gibe, and all the pleaſures of a ruſtic table, 
were now diſtaſteful to me.— I welcomed in idea, all 
the gay ſcenes into which [| was about to enter, together 
with their inſeparable concomitants, noiſe, riot, diſſipa- 
tion, folly, and pain. er l = 
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| is Feb. 23, 17. 
gd tp the great ſatisfaQion of the farmer's honeſt famj- 
| ly, who now viewed both my mother and me with 
ſuſpicious eyes, the in a few days ſet off for London, 
whither | was ſoon to follow her. Upon het getting to 
town, ſhe was to procure me a lodging ſomewhere 
in the environs, and then to wait on Mr. Rich, to know 
whether he choſe to engage me again- As ſhe was go- 
ing towards Covent-Garden for this purpoſe, ſhe acei- 
.denrally met Mr. Sheridan; who having commenced 
manager of a theatre in Dublin, was come to England. 
10 raiſe recruits, That gentleman; immediately Tour 
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ed for me, expreſſing at the fame a deſire to engage n me, 
My mother replied, that ſhe did not think it prudent 
to liſten to any. propoſal, till ſhe had firſt -qbtained the 
conſent of Mr. Rich, to whom her daughter/lay- under 
the greateſt obligations. Mr. Sheridan acquieſcing in 
this, my mother promiſed to acquaint him with the re- 
ſult of her interview with Mr. Rich. 

My mother had no ſooner mentioned her nockignal 
meeting with Mr. Sheridan, and his'wiſh to engage me, 
than Mr. Rich gave her, without the leaſt heſitation, 
at once a proof of his regard and: his — — 
He adviſed her by all means to accept the propoſal; 

I ſhould not only receive the inſtructions of fo great a 

maſter, but have an opportunity of appeating in every 
principal character, an advantage I could not be in- 
dulged with on a London (tage ; the poſſeſſion of parts 
at that time (except when permitted novices for a trial 
of their theatrical ſkill) being conſidered as much the 
property of performers, as their weekly ſalary. | 


Upon my arrival in town, a letter was delivered me 
at the inn from my mother, wherein ſhe informed me 


that ſhe had taken a lodging for me at Chelſea; to 
which I drove. I found Mr. Sheridan there, and my 
1 with him was ſoon concluded. Having but 
a ſhort time allowed me to make the neceſſary prepara- 
tions, and being as much aſhamed to appear before any 
perſon” I knew, as if the ſcandal propagated againſt 
me had been well founded, I left London without tak- 

ing leave of any one. My heart indeed upbraided me 
with want of politeneſs, and with the higheſt degree 
of ingratitude, in not aying my reſpects, before J 
went, to Mr. Rich aa d 00 r. Quin, gentlemen to 
whom 1 lay under fuch great and numerous obliga- 
tions; but I could not ſo far overcome” my een i- 
mia as to do it. 

In my agreement with: Mr: $eotiching only ſtipulat- 
ed for one character, which I was apprehenſive my youth 
"might be an objection to, and which it is here neceſſa- 
ry to mention, as it was afterwards productive of diſ- 
Tents conſequences. It was the part of Conſtance 
in King John“ A character which (although it 
"might be- 3 to my playing it, that J was 4 

only 
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only incapacitated from my want of experience on the 
"ſtage, but from my figure, which would have been more 
properly adapted to che lady's ſon, Prince Arthur) I had 
ſet my heart upon. | M unn g 
Beſides myſelf and my mother, who had conditioned 
to attend me, there were ſeveral other perſons whom 
the Iriſh manager had engaged, and agreed to frank, 
as well as us, to Dublin. We ſet off with that gentle- 
man from his lodgings, and nothing worth relating hap- 
pened till we arrived at Patkgate. When we got there, 
the wind being contrary, Mr. Sheridan took his leave 
of us, and committing the 1 of the troop 
to my mother, ſet off directly for Holyh ed. 
I have often thought there was a great ſimilarity be- 
tween the little ttoop we muſtered here, and the com- 
pany of itinerant players deſcribed with ſuch infinite 
humour by Scarron. It conſiſted of Mrs! Emy; a 
young adventurer named Lacy; an humble adnirer of 
that lady, a Mr. Morgan, in the laſt ſtage of a con- 
ſumption ; my mother; myſelf; and (before the left us) 
the manager. Aftet the latter had quitted us, my mo- 
ther and Mrs. Elmy, Who was a humourift and poſ- 
ſeſſed of great good ſenſe, but by her want of powers, 
was prevented from making a conſpicuous figure upon 
the ſtage, were ever diſputing about ſomething or other. 
The contraſt between the deportment and diſpoſition 
of the two, was equal to the extremes of light and 
Thade. To an indifferent obſerver, the formality and 
teſerve of py honoured! parent, compared" with the le- 
vity and aſſumed low humour of Mrs! Elmy (both al- 
_ ſumed ſometimes through contradiction) afforded a tru- 
Dee, 1/6094 2h 
Of this I muſt give you the following inſtance. Dut- 
ing our journey, we had paſſed through a place in Staf- 
fordſhire, named Eviſee: Bank, with the name of which 
Mrs. Elmy was fo enchanted, that to gratify her whim, 
me was immediately nominated Counteſs of 'Eviſee by 
"Your humble ſetyant!' The creation of this new digni- 
ty was the means of frequently putting my mother out 
of humour.” For in all the inns we put at; the newly- 
\Crea counteſs had the beſt apartment, and more te- 
peer and attendance were ſhewn hers than the * 
114 | ; 3 e 
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the company. Upon obſerving this conſtantly repeated, 
my — Yd me that if Fa not — Foe un- 
dignify her ladyſhip, ſhe would leave her companions, 
and purſue the journey with, only my diviniiyſhip. J 
was therefore obliged, when we arrived at Parkgate, to. 
take the lady's title from her, and reduce her once mote 
to plain Mrs. Elmy. | 1 
aving waited ſeveral days at Parkgate, without a 
probability of ſailing, and the place being rendered. 
more diſagreeable than it is, by the houſes being 
crowded. with paſſengers; Mrs. Elmy prevailed upon 


me to endeavour to perſuade my mother to go to the 


Head. I was to urge as a reaſon, that our ſtay at Park- 
ate would in all probability prove much more expen- 
ve than the journey. A with to oblige Mrs. Elmy, 

together with curioſity to ſee this part of Wales, induc- 

ed me to exert all my power over my mother upon the 
occaſion, I at length, though not without great diffi - 

culty, ſucceeded ; and ſhe ſent to hire horſes and a 

guide, to ſet off the next morning. 

Shall.I conclude this letter here, before we ſet off, 

Madam, or. ſhall I entertain you firſt with the diverting 


hiſtory of our excurſion over the Welſh mountains ? As 


I have an hour to ſpare from any neceflary avocation, 
as my head is. tolerably clear, and as my fingers are 
untited, E will. proceed; as methinks 
bid me. 


0 


Know then, that the next morning our little compa- 
.ny-ſet out on their intended journey for Holyhead, as 
I informed you it was agreed to do; As I never. had 
been on horſeback before, I was not ſenſible of the 
taſk I had undertaken. But the horſes in this part of 
the world are fo ferne: and ſo accuſtomed to the road, 


that there is little danger of any inconvenience arifing, 
but that of fatigue. 175 . 

Aſter. travelling that day without any. accident, the 
next morning, at, breakfal, we were joined by a party 
of Itiſh gentlemen, with. whom we had dined when we 
were at Cheſter, and who were purſuing the ſame toute 


as. ourſelves. We were very happy in the encounter, 


as their party greatly enlivened ours. One of theſe gen- 
temen, whoſe name was Crump, and of whom I l 
ef; | | | ve 


hear you 


have occaſion to make frequent mention in the courſe of 
my narrative, paid ſo much aſſiduous attention to my 
mother, that we all concluded ſhe had made a conqueſt 
of him. It will be neceſſary to remark, that my mother 
being perfectly recovezed from that dejeRion Which her 
anxiety for me had occaſioned, and poſſeſſing ſtill ſome 
remains of that beauty which had once captivated one 
of the moſt conſpicuous characters in this kingdom, the 
ſuppoſition was not an improbable one. Her Hibernian 
 admicer was about fifty years of age, hard favoured, 
but very lively, obliging, and intelligent. He was by 
profeſſion a linea-merchant, and was upon his return 
from Cheſter fair, which he conſtantly attended twice 
a Fare. | 1 
We had exceeding fine weather till we came to Pen- 
manmawr, when, juſt as we were aſcending that ſtu- 
pendous rock, the horizon became of a ſudden over- 
caſt.; the big clouds, clad in their deepeſt fable, rolled 
over us, and ſpouted forth ſuch cataracts of rain, as 
ſeemed. to forebode a ſecond deluge ; the moon, which 
was not as yet hid, juft ſerved to give us a view, by 
its glimmering light, of the dreadful abyſs that lay be- 
low-; the peals of. thunder, which were almoſt wirh- 
out intermiſſion, threatened to burſt the heavens; whilſt 
the forky flaſhes of lightning ſeemed to denounce our 
immediate diſſolution, and reminded me of good old 
Lear's exclamation : 
© —— Tremble thou wretch, . 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 3 
„ Unwhipt of juſtice,” 2 | vr 
In this awful and tremendous ſituation, Mrs. Elmy 
fell from her horſe ; and as the road at this time was 
too narrow to admit two horſes abreaſt, her fall im- 
peded the progreſs of the whole company, except that 
of my mother, who with the guide led the van, Some 
of the gentlemen inſtantly diſmounted, in order to place 
the diſaſtrous heroine upon her palfrey ; when, to their 
great ſurpriſe, .as: well as ours, ſhe would not ſuffer 
herſelf to be moved from the ground, till ſhe had te- 
peated the following lines from Jane Shore: - & 


* Act V. Scene laſt. 
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« Fall then, ye mountains, on my guilty head ; 
Hide me, ye rocks, within your ſecret caverns ; 

* <« Caft your black veil upon my ſhame, O night! 
And ſhield me with your ſable wings for ever.” 
This piece of preſumptuous humour tailed of its de- 
"fired effect; not one of the company ſeeming to be pleaſ- 
ed with it but herſelf. Indeed it was very ill-timed. 
So much ſo was it, that one of the-gentlemen who had 
Joined us, and who profeſſed himſelf a Free-thinker, 
but was really, as his own words evince, an Atheiſt, 
declared, with a great oath, that the lady was much to 
blame to ſpout tragedy, when the ſpouts of heaven were 
let looſe upon us. To which he added, that ſuch an 
awful ſcene as now preſented itſelf, almoſt perſuaded 
him there was'a Deity. The horror Mrs. Elmy's ludi- 
'Erous behaviour in ſuch an alarming ſituation had excit- 
ed in my mind, was not leſſened by this declaration of 
our fellow-traveller. They both, united, ſeemed more 
' dreadful than the tempeſt in which we were involved; 
as I was apprehenſive, that Divine vengeance would 
" await us for being in ſuch company. 3 

When the lady condeſcended to found that 
ſhe had cut her foot againſt a ſtone by The fall, and ſhe 
complained much of the pain it occaſioned ; for which 
reaſon the ſtopped at a cottage at the foot of the Mawr, 
to bathe it with brandy. Though drenched with rain, 

I would have continued with her, had not my mother 
inſiſted on my going on. Indeed, this was not a time 
to ſtand on compliments. My mother was apprehen- 
five, as I had only a fuſtian riding-habit on (ie ſeaſon 
of the year, and the general ſerenity of the weather, 
having prevented me from providing myſelf with a 
great coat) that I ſhould get cold, by which my voice 
might have been affected. This conſideration induced 
her to conſent to Mr. Crump's ſolicitations of taking 
"me behind him. | 
As ſoon ag I was ſeated, that gentleman put ſpurs to 
his horſe, which was a hunter, and away we flew till we 
arrived at Bangor-Ferry. Here a figure preſented itſelf, 
ſo exactly anſwering the deſeription of Charon, that I 
imagined myſelf on the banks of the Styx. As the tor- 
Tents which had fallen from the rocks, during the my” 
3.3 th peſt, 
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peſt, had ſwollen the river to an uncommon height, 
"this had given the water a black tinge; and that being 
quality, as we ate told, of the river which leads to 
. er and Elyſium, it added to the imaginary de- 
cept . * £43 A. | 2 FE. 3344] Þ O34 111 
2 N croſſed the ferry, Mr. Crump and myſelf ar- 
rived at Bangor Tome time before the reſt of the com- 
-pany ; where the miſtreſs of the inn accommodated me 
with even a ſhift and ſtockings. In all the countries 
-through which 1 ever travelled, I never met with ſuch 
civil people as at the Welch inns. | There is a cordiality 
in their manners, which muſt give a fuſteptible _ 
the gteateſt pleaſure. Uncontaminated with the ſelf- 
"intereſted attention of thoſe who belong to more fre- 
-quented-inns, where every civility muſt be purchaſed, 
they cheerfully ſupply you with every accommodation 
in their power, and are happy in obliging. 148 
As ſoon as I was apparelled in m Faeyewolleh, 
which Tafſure you I found very comfortable; I joined 
my fellow-ttaveller, Mr. Crump, to return him thanks 
for the cate and civility he had ſhewn me. He had 
repared a good fire in the parlour againſt my return, 
which was evidently done to have an opportunity of getting 
me alone. His anxiety to do this muſt have been appa- 
tent to every one but myſelf. Had I obſerved it, 1 
ſhould have thought him guilty of an unpardonable 
preſumption. For a man of his years, and without one 
perſonal attraction, to preſume to look to my divinity- 
ſhip, was a' ſuppoſition that I could form no idea of. 
I could not, however, help remarking, that my compa- 
nion, who had hitherto been very loquacious, was now 
altogether as filent, © As I was much fatigued, and not 
very well able to keep up a converſation, I was not diſ- 
pleaſed at his taciturnity. . ENES: 
After prancing about the room for ſome time, he 1 
proached me, and with a deep- fetched ſigh, which wou 
have blown the boat, we had lately entered, over the river, 
without the aſſiſtance of the ferry- man, took hold of 
my hand. I perceived that he was much agitated, a 
circumſtance which, though it might have been agree- 
able in a favoured lover, was very unbecoming in a per- 
ſon with whom I had been fo newly acquainted. At 
. lepgtk 
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length he ſummoned up reſolution enough thus to ad- 


dreſs me :, ** My dear Miſs Bellamy,” laid he, an- 
ſwer me one queſtion: - Were you ever in love?“ My 
ſurpriſe at having ſuch an interrogation put io me, and 
that in fo abrupt a manner, prevented me from making 
an immediate reply; but recollecting myſelf, I anſwer- 
ed, Ohl yes, violently.“ Are you. really attach- 
«© ed?” ſaid he. For ever,” returned I. It would 
„perhaps be deemed imperiinent,” continued the gen- 
tleman, were I to preſume to alk with whom. E“ 1 
told him, I did not think it could be of any conſequence. 
to him; but if it was, I would gratify his cut ioſity, 
by informing him it was—with myſelf. That I was a 
female Narciſſus, and ſhould always continue fo. He 
had juſt time to exclaim, Then I. am ſatisfied,” when 
our company appeared. e | 

Such objects were they all as ſurpaſſed. deſcription. 
My mother had prudently provided herſelf with a good 
ſurtout ; and the guide having ſome linen and other 
pecefſaries of hers, falſely flowed in; à ſaque de nuit, 
which I had. brought with me from France, ſhe was 
ſoon equipt. But as, for poor. Mrs. Elmy, ſhe came 
badly off; as I had already ſecured: every unemployed 
article belonging to the good hoſteſs's wardrobe. And 
what was more unfortunate for her than this, was, that 
there was no bed far her in the whole houſe, but one 
which could only be termed a ciib, and that was placed 
in a cloſet of the room where we were to repole our 
weary limbs; and it was with great reluftance, that 
my mother conſented to her being ſtowed even in that 
confined ſpace. The gentlemen were obliged to ſu up. 
At five o'clock, when the poſt-boy arrived, we werte 
called, and purſued our journey. 

We arrived at Holyhead juſt in time to fave our paſ- 
ſage z for the packet. failed in lefs than half an hour 
after we got in. For my own part, I was ſo much fa- 
tigued with the journey, that as ſoon as I got on board, 
I retired to my cabin, where Morpheus was ſo kind as 
to touch me with his leaden wand, which cauſed me to 
ſleep, till I heard the cry of The Hill of Howth!“ 
My arrival in another kingdom will ſurely claim a ſe- 
patate letter; I ſhall therefore here put an 150 vl 
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An March 1, 17—. / 
FON our arrival at Dublin, my mother and mp- 
ſelf were very kindly received by an old intimate 
of hers, the lady of the well known Doctor Walker. 
This gentleman, at that time, was eſteemed fo eminent 
in his profeſſion, that he was accumulating by his prac- 
tice a capital fortune, notwithſtanding he lived in a 
very genteel ſtyle. The Doctor was then writing a trea- 
tre againſt-the Jriſh-cuſtom of burying their dead with- 
in a few hours after their deceaſe. He endeavoured 
therein to diſſuade the Hibernians from purſuing ſo ha- 
zardous a mode, as by interring bodies before any ſymp- 
toms of puttefaction appeared, it did not unfrequently 
happen, that thoſe who might have recovered their yi- 
tal powers were prevented from doing' ſo. When my 
mother heard on what ſubje& the Doctor was writing, 
ſhe related to him the Kory of Mrs. Godfrey, which I 
recited in my firſt letter. As ſoon as ſhe had concluded 
it, to ſhew the Doctor how conſonant: her opinion on 
this point was te his own, ſhe promiſed him, that if 
ſhe was in the fame kingdom with him when the king 
of terrors made his approach, ſhe would carefully at- 
tend to the ſtate of his corpſe, and take care that it 
*ſhould not be entombed whilſt there was the leaſt pro- 
bability of its refteration to life, de | 
1 inſert all the circumſtances of the foregoing con- 
verſation in fo particular a manner, as an admonition ' 
to others, never to make a promiſe they do not intend 
to perform. Punctuality in the performance of a pro- 
miſe is as obligatory to an honeſt mind as the payment 
df a debt. Yer how many do we fee nofulh in the 
former, lightly making promiſes which they never pay 
the leaſt attention to afterwards, who would cenſure 
in the ſevereſt manner the non-payment of a pecuniary 
obligation! Though I have been too often: obliged, : 
_ through” inability, to defer the accompliſhment of ma- 
ny engagements, the involuntary neglect has lain more 
heavily on my mind, than any neceſſities I may have 
experienced from the ſame cauſe. | X Fondue 
Je continued at Doctor Walker's houſe; till we m_ i 
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find one which ſuited us; and this we ſoon after did, 
contiguous to the theatre. Mrs. Walker would gladly 
have detained us, but niy mother objected to it on ma- 
ny accounts z particularly becauſe their houſe was al- 


% 


ways crowded with company. 


| L349 ; + 
As ſoon as I was recovered from the, fatlgue of my 


journey, 41went to pay my reſpects to Mrs. O'Hara, 
Lord Tyrawley's ſiſter, who had not. ſeen me ſince I 
was an infant. To my great grief I found her blind. 
She was much pleaſed with my viſits, but ſhe did not 
greatly approve of the profeſſion I had choſen. Ho] 
ever, as I went by the name of my .mother's. huſband, : 
to. which alone I had a right, being born after their 
marriage, my engagement in the theatrical line could 
not bring public diſgrace on her family. She, not- 
withſtanding, propoſed herſelf to introduce me to all 
her acquaintance as her niece; which ſhe accordingly 
did, as the acknowledged daughter of Lord 'Tyrawley. 
I received extreme pain from a piece of information ; 
Mrs. O'Hara gave me; which was relative to the death 
of my good, friend, the proteQtreſs of my early years, 
Mrs. Pye, for whom ſhe was then in ſecond-moutning. : 
I never regretted any thing ſo much as being abſent . 
from this lady during her illneſs. I fondly, thought, 
that the unremitted care and affectionate attention of 


one ſhe loved as her. own child, and. who looked upon 


her as a parent, would have prolonged het defirable 
life. a life truly valuable to her huſband, and all thoſe 
who had the happineſs to be of her acquaintance, | |: 
Mrs. O'Hara kindly inquired into the Rate of my ſi- 
nances, which gave me an opportunity of making her 


acquainted with the Dutcheſs of Queenſberty's Aibera- 
lity io me, and likewiſe with the mortifieation-L had - 


received from her grace at the ſame time; with which 


ſhe ſeemed much entertained. 1 even informed her of 
the event which had been che cauſe of ſo much unhappi- 
neſs to me. It. is an eſtabliſhed maxim with me, never - 


to'reſt ſatisfied, with gaining the, good opieing; of any" 
perſon, by halves. In endeavouring to acquire. a friend, 


* 


it 18 neceſſary to let them into the whole of -your ſitua- 


tion; otherwiſe you conduct yourſelf with the ſame 
abſurdity as if, while you conſulted a phyſician, you 
alt concealed 
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concealed the ſymptoms or nature of your diſorder from 
him. Where a diſcloſure of ſecrets becomes needful, ; | 
an open. implicit confidence is required; otherwiſe the 
chance of ſucceſs is greatly againſt you. 
Tn the afternoon the honourable Mrs. Butler and her 
daughter were announced. Mrs. O'Hara introduced 
me as her niece, and added an eulogium which I by no 
means merited ; and as this lady was a leading woman 
in the faſhionable world, had great intereſt, and her 
houſe was frequented by moſt of the nobility, Mrs. 
O'Hara ſolicited her protection for me. Mrs, Butler 
was elegant in her figure, and had been very pretty, of 
which there were ſtill ſome remains; but the decay of 


her beauty appeared to be more the reſult of indiſpoſition i 
than age. Her daughter was handſome, ſpirited, ſenſi- 1 


ble, and good humoured. She was nearly of the ſame age : 
with myſelf, and ſeemed, even at this firſt interview, 
to have contracted a-partiality for me, which I recipro- 


cally wiſhed to cultivate. Before the ladies took their | 4 ith 
leave, they engaged my aunt and me to come the next 1 


day to Stephen's Green io dine and ſpend the evening. 
I promiſed them with the greateſt readineſs to do myſelf 


that honour, and my dear aunt agreed to accompany 1 


me. As Mrs. O'Hara was an invalid, and as ſhe knew 
ſhe muſt treſpaſs the next evening on her uſual -zegula- 
rity, Mrs. Butler keeping late hours, I left her early to; : 
2 ͤ V 55 02 om ot er ur, © 
When 1 returned, home, I found out fellow- taveller, 
Mr, Crump, tete-a · tete with my mother, She inform- 
ed me that Miſs St. Leger, one of the three ladies I had 
become acquainted with ſome years before at Mrs., 
Jones's; had called 4d requeſted io, ſee me che next 
morning, at Lady Doneraile's, in Dawſon- Street. IL hus 
from having no female acquaintance in London, except 
my cn family, I was now en train to be introduced 
into the firſt circle in Dublin, As I was not a little 
elated at the reception I had met with from Mis, 
O'Hara, told my, mother, laughing, that ſhe muſt div: 
veſt herſelf of her formality, | which perhaps might in- 
duce Mr. Crump, as they ſeemed. to have ſo good an 
opinion of each other, io beſtow all his leiſufe houts 
upon ber; for there appeared io be very liule Wa 
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bility of her having much of my company; the time 
required by the duties of my profeſſion, and the en- 
gagements I was likely to be honoured with, promiſing 
to engage the whole of it. At parting he promiſed to 
comply with the propoſal I had made. But my mother 
was much diſpleaſed with me for having taken ſuch an 
unallou able freedom with her. I have before obſerved 
that ſhe retained all the formality of Quakeriſm, not- 
withſtanding ſhe had renounced the religious tenets of 
that people. | l "NAGY 
The next morning I went to breakfaſt with Miſs St. 
Leger, by whom ] was received with all that politeneſs 
ſhe ſo eminently poſſeſſed, aQuated by the cordial 
warmth uſually felt by the ſuſceptible, on embracing 
a loved intimate after a long abſence, She inquired in 
the kindeſt manner after Miſs Conway; and was much 
affected at hearing that her friend was in a declining 
ſtate of health, occaſioned by her conſtant attendance 
on the Princeſs of Wales, to whom ſhe was a Maid of 
Honour, which prevented her from taking the neceſſary 
ſteps for her recovery. She preſſed me to ſtay dinner, 
but when I informed her that I was pre-engaged, and 
told her by whom, ſhe politely ſaid ſh 
Py, even in being deprived of my company ; as the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Butler was the moſt defirable of 


any in Dublin, and would prove moſt agreeable and be- 


neficial to me. She at the ſame time much regretted 
that the was deprived of the pleaſure of frequenting 
that lady's houſe, which was occaſioned by ſome um- 
brage her aunt, Lady Doneraile, with whom ſhe reſid- 
ed, had given her, S 14 4 
My reception at the Green, when T went to dinner, 
was of the moſt flattering kind. It exceeded even my 
warmeſt hopes; and Mrs. Builer avowed herſelf my pa- 
troneſs, notwithſtanding ſhe had not yet had an. oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge, whether I really de- 
ſerved that honour. When I took leave, ſhe obligingly 
requeſted, that I would paſs every hour, not appropri- 
ated to the buſineſs of the theatre, at her houſe ; which 
you may be aſſured I did not fail readily to promiſe. 
As I fix, which you muſt already have obſerved, on 
the moſt remarkable periods of my life for the introduc- 
3 | tion 


e was then hap- 
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tion of my letters, in imitation of the diviſion of their 

chapters by chronologers! and as I am now about to, 
enter on the beginning of my theatrical exiſtence on the. 
Dublin ſtage, I ſhall here conclude. 3 


rn 


| March 12, 17—. | 4 
HE theatre opened with eclat—But hold, I muſt 
] firſt give way to an impulſe I cannot reſiſt, and 
write an exordium to this letter, in which ſeveral great | 
men in their profeſſional line are to make their appear- 
ance. Though apparently digreſſive from my hiſtory, 
yet it may perhaps tend to further the purpoſe of it. 
which is to mingle inſtruction with amuſement.—It is 
by induſtry and application alone a perſon can arrive at 
eminence in any profeſſion. Though natural genius is 
the moſt eſſential quality towards the attainment of every 
art or ſcience, yet genius unaſſiſted by cultivation can 
never reach perfection. Intenſe ſtudy and cloſe appli- It 
cation are abſolutely needful (fave in a few inſtances} ; ny 
to form the truly great; and if the private life of all | yi 
the great men who have rendered themſelves famous in > 
any branch of knowledge, were to paſs in review be · 1 
fore us, we ſhould find that 7heſe. have not been want - 1 
ing towards the acquiſition of their fame. The fol- 1 
lowing beautiful lines of the inimitable Spenſer convey | 
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this document with irreſiſtible force, and ſhould be al- . 
ways imprinted on the mind of every ſon and daughter _— 
of genius, BN) | lt 
* Abroad in arms, at home in ſtudious kind, i 

* Who ſeeks with painful toil, ſhall honour ſooneſt find, T1 


* In woods, in waves, in wars, ſhe's wont to dwell, 
„And will be found with peril and with pain, = 
Nor can the man that moulds in idle cell, _- 1 
** Unto her happy manſion cer attain. . i 
© Before her gate High God did ſweat ordain, „ 
And wakeful watches ever to abide: - = 


But eaſy is the way, and paſſage plain, 

* To pleaſure's palace; it may ſoon be ſpy d. =: 

And day and night her doors to all ſtand open wide.“ 1 

Vol. I. E | „ 
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I ſhall only add (not that I mean to rate myſelf among 


the great) that wat merit Idequired as an actreſs, al- 


though I found time to keep up an acquaintance in the 
genteel circle juſt mentioned, was not acquired without 
cloſe application. 15 8 
But to proceed — The theatre opened with eclat. 
And what was very fortunate for me, the Earl of Cheſ- 
terfield was at that time Viceroy. Mr. Barry had made 
ſome figure on this ſtage the preceding winter, in the 
character of Othello; and upon my being engaged; the 
manager wrote to him to ſtudy that of Caſtalio, as he 
propoſed that I ſhould appear in the Orphan. To add 
to our ſucceſs, Mr, Garrick joined the company this 


ſeaſon. Having ſome diſpute with the proprietor of 


Drury-Lane-Theatre, and Mr. Rich declining to give 
Him the terms he required, he came to Dublin. Three 
| ſuch capital -performers as Garrick, Sheridan, and 
Baury, in one company, was a Ciicumitance that had 
ſcarcely ever happened, e. 

The two firſt, Mr, Garrick and Mr. Sheridan, 
agreed to play Shakeſpear's characters alternately, and 
to unite their ſtrength in every performance. In the 
«© Orphan,” Garrick performed Chamont; Barry, Caſ- 
talio; and Sheridan, Polydore. In the Fair Peni- 
tent,“ Sheridan played Horatio; Garrick, Lothario ; 
and Barry, Altamont. The latter character Was play- 
ed ſo capitally by Mr. Barry, that this part ſeemed as 
conſequential as either of the others. I was obliged 
to appear almoſt every night.; and ſometimes in cha- 
racters very unfit for me. The great applauſe that J 


received, however, ſpurred me on, and excited in me 


the ſtrongeſt endeavours to deſerve-it. And that I might 
at Once pay a-proper attention to the duties of my pro- 
feſlion, and have time to enjoy the ſociety of my new 
friends, A ſcarcely allowed myſelf even that portion of 
reſt which nature requires. A good conſtitution, how- 
ever, and inexhauſtible ſpirits, enabled me to go through 
the ſeaſon. NY | | 
After ſome time the tragedy of © King John” was 
propoſed, wherein Roſcius and the E were to 
appear together, and play alternately the Ring and the 


Baſtard. Upon this occaſion Mr, Sheridan inſiſted on : 


my 
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my playing Conſtance; whilſt Mr, Garrick objeQed to, 
it as there would then be no perſon to play Prince At- 
thut, but the lare Mrs Kennedy, at that time Mig. 
Orpheur, who was nearly of the ſame age as myſelf, . 
and from being hard-favoured, looked much older, 
Upon Mr. Garrick's abſolute rejection of my appemr- 
ance in the charaQer on which J had ſet my heart, and 
for the performance of which | had ſtipulated in my ar- 
ticles, I flew to my patroneſs Mrs. Butler, to complain 
of the breach of them. Notwithſtanding her partia- 
lity for Mr. Garrick, ſo highly did I ſtand in her favour, 
that ſhe immediately ſent round to all her friends, to 
requeſt they would not go to the play the evening it 
was performed. Beſides the conſequence of family and 
fortune, this lady poſſeſſed very great power in the 
genteel world. To this may be added, that as the fre- 
quently gave balls, all the young ladies that were uſu- 
ally invited, were always ready to oblige her in any re- 
queſt of this nature, to inſure themſelves a place at 
thoſe entertainments. And every one of theſe readily 
obeyed, and ſpread abroad her injunctions. The houſe 
on the night King John” was performed for the fitſt 
time was, of courſe, very thin. The receipts did not 
amount to forty pounds, — — 11 | 
This was the firſt theatrical humiliation the immortal 
Roſcius ever met with; and he ſeverely repented pre- 
ferring Mrs. Furnival, who played the charaQer of Con- 
ſtance, to my little ſelf. But what completed my tti- 
_ umph was, that when the ſame play was again per- 
formed, and Mr, Sheridan played the King; Garrick, 
the Baſtard z and myſelf Conſtance, more people were 
turned away than could get places; and the diſpute te- 
lative to the chatacters which had lately happened, 
made the audience receive me with the wars marks 
of approbation, - 1 5 3 
But notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, I was determined 
to return the mortification Mr. Garrick had been the 
cauſe of to me, the very firſt opportunity that preſent» 
ed itſelf; and it was not long before one offered. This 
LITTLE great man was to have two benefits during the 
ſeaſon; and that they might not come too near each 
ther, it was agreed that he Thould have one of them 
N KE 2 | early 
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early in it. He had fixed on Jane Shore,” for his 
firſt benefit. And on application being made to me 
to perform that character, I abſolutely refuſed: it, 


alleging the objection he had made to my playing Con- 


ſtance, namely my youth. Finding that entreaties 


were ineffectual, he prevailed on Mrs. Butler to make 


uſe of her. intereſt with mg ; ſenſible that I could not 
refuſe the ſolicitations of a lady to whom I was bound 
not only by the ties of gratitude, but thoſe of policy, 
And whilſt he made this application, that he might 
-leave no method of obtaining my conſent untried, he 
. Wrote me a note at the fame time, which occaſioned 
the following laughable incident, and furniſhed conver- 
ſation for the whole city of Dublin.. 

In his note he informed me, that if I would'oblige 
* him, he would write me a goody geody epilogue ; 
*« which, with the help of my eyes, ſhould do more 
c mifchief. than ever the fleſh or the devil had done 
“ fince the world began.” This ridiculous epiſtle he 
. direQed ** To my fouPs idol, the beautified Ophelia ;” 
and delivered it to his fervant, with orders to bring it 
to me. But the fellow having ſome more apreeable 
amuſement to purſue than going on his maſter's errands, 
he gave it to a porter in the ſtreet, without having at- 
tended to the curious direQtion that was on it. The 
pg. upon reading the ſuperſcription, and not know- 

ng throughout the whole city of Dublin, any lady of 
quality, who bore the title either of ** My Soul's Idol,” 
or“ The beautified Ophelia,” naturally concluded that 
it was intended to anſwer ſome jocular purpoſe. He 
accordingly carried it to his maſter, who happened to 
de a 2 2 and by his means it got the next day 
into the public prints. The inditer of this high - flown 
epiſtle, it muſt be ſuppoſed, was not a little mortified 
at its publication. Nor was my mother, who was al- 
ways awoke for my reputation, without her alarms, leſt 
it Id injure my character; but that, thank Heaven, 
was too well eſtabliſhed, to be endangered by fo ridi- 
culous an accident. 

No man is wiſe at all hours,” ſays the proverb. 
And never was this adage more completely verified 
than inthe foregoing anecdote. That ſuch fly gooey 
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the immortal pen of the immort«l- Roſcius, even in the 
moſt careleſs and relaxed moment, was ſtrange, was 
«* paſling ſtrange,” Fortune ſeems to have taken ad- 
vantage of the writer's momentary imbecility, and at 
once to correct him for it, and to caution him againſt the 
indulgence. of ſuch trivial affected humout—ſuch an 


apology for wit-ein future, contrived matters fo that it 


ſhould be made public, 

With ſuch a company, it muſt reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that the ſeaſon turned out very lucrative to Mr, Garrick 
and to Mr, Sheridan. What the emoluments of Roſcius 


were, I do not recollect, but it was reported that they ; 


were almoſt incredible. 1 : 

Alfter a reconciliation between Mr. Gatti ck and my- 
ſelf had been effected, he vifiied much oftener at Co- 
lonel Butler's than uſual. The Colonel had a ſeat on 
the ſea-coaſt, not many miles from Dublin; and my 


mother thinking that bathing in the ſea would be of | 


great benefit to my health, the took a furniſhed houſe 
at the ſheds of Clontarf, for that purpoſe. - She fixed 
on this ſpot, that I might at the ſame time-be-near ay. 


much loved companion, Miſs Butler; between whom . 


and myſelf, as inſeparable a connection had taken place, 
as if it had been cemented by. the ties of blood, Io 
ſuch an extravagant height was our regard for each 
other carried, that notwithſtanding we uſually met at 
dinner, and ſpent the remainder of the day together, I 
had generally an epiſtle or two before that hour arriv- 
ed.— Sweet is the union which exiſts between two 
young perſons of the ſame ſex, and of delicate and ſuſ- 
ceptible minds at our time of life. Unembittered by 
the turbulent deſites and anxious cares of love, all is 
joy, delight, and pleaſing expectation. The way is 


ſtrewed with flowers, and not a thiſtle rears its head ls $ 


wound the lightly-tripping foot. | | 
At the concluſion of the ſeaſon, Mr. Garrick pre- 


4 to return to England, with the rich harveſt that 
a 


d crowned his toils. Mrs. Butler, who had a taſte 
for wit, was as fond of his company, as her amiable 


daughter was of mine. Indeed it was not without rea- 
ſon the was ſo ; for I koow. very. few, whoſe company 
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goody ſtuff, as his epiſtle contained, ſhould ever fall from 5 
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was to be courted in preference to Mr. Gartick's, when 
he endeavoured to pleaſe. The following whimſical 
mancuvre of Mrs. Butler's, will ſhew that her fancy 
was ſometimes as ſportive, and her ſatite as keen, as 
that of her witty gueſt, | 

Some days before Mr. Gariick's departure for Eng- 
land, as Mrs, Butler, her daughter, myſelf, and ſome 
other company, were walking on the terrace, we had 
the {atisfaQtion to ſee the much-admired hero come gal- 
loping up to the houſe. He ſoon joined us; and 10 
the great regret of us all, particularly of Mrs, Butler, 
announced his intention of leaving Dublin the next day. 
Whilſt we were engaged in converſation, the lady of 
the houſe went away abrupily ; but ſoon retuined, 
bearing in her hand a ſealed packet, which ſhe deliver- 
ed to L thus addrefling him at the fame time, 
*© | here preſent you, Mr, Garrick, with ſomething 
*© more valuable than life. In it you will read my ſen- 
« timents ; but I ſtrictly enjoin you not to open it till 
you have paſſed the Hill of Howth.“ We all lock- 
ed ſurpriſed at this extraordinary preſentation, eſpeci- 
ally Colonel Butler's chaplain, who was one of the 
party. As the lady inclined ſomewhat to prucery, and 
had always appeared to be governed by the molt rigid 
rules of virtue, we could noue of us gueſs the purport 
of the preſent, though her conduQt ſeemed to admit of 
a doubtful interpretation. But Gairick, who was as 


canſcious of poſſeſſing natute's liberal gifts as any man 


breathing, took the packet with a ſignificant graceful 
air; concluding, without heſitation, that it contained, 
not only a valuable pieſent (the giver having the power, 
as well as the diſpoſition to be generous) but a declara- 


lion of ſuch tender ſentiments, as her vittue would not 
BA. permit her to make known to him whilſt he cemaincd in 


the kingdom. 

After dinner Mr. Garrick took his leave; and he was 
no ſooner departec, than Mrs. Butler informed the 
company, taat the contents of the valuable packet with 
which the had preſented her viſitor, were nothing more 
than“ Weſley's Hymns,” and“ Dean Swifrs Diſcourſe 
on the 1rinity ;” adding, that he would have leiſure 


during his voyage, to ſtudy the one, and io digeſt the 


Other. 
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other. You may be aſſured that we all enjoyed the 
joke. As for my own part, I could ſcarcely keep my 
riſible faculties in any order, when my imagination pre- 
ſented to me Gartick's diſappointment at finding the 
contents of the packet ſo very different from what he 
had concluded them to be. | muſt inform you, that 
at out next meeting, Mr. Garrick acquainted me, that 
upon opening the packet and ſecing what it contained, 
he was ſo much chagrined, that inſtead of benefiting 
by the Chriſtian precepts to be ſennd therein, he, iu 
the moſt Heatheniſh manner, offcred them vp a ſacti- 
fice to Neptune. In plain Eugliſh, he threw both 
Mr. Weſley and the Dean, chtek-by-jole, into the 
ſea,—A more heterogeneous union certainty never tock 
lace. ITS 
l Permit me juſt to add, that the happy manner in 
which I ſpent my time in this terreſtrial paradiſe, and 
with ſuch agreeable company, ſo much increaſed the pace 
of the old gentleman with the ſcythe and looking-glaſs, 
that he tripped along through days, weeks, and months, 
as nimble as a dryad ; and the ſummer paſſed imper- 
cepiibly away. | | EBay 
G. A. B. 
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. | March 18, 19—. 
2 ſhow my readineſs to obey your commands, Ma- 
dam (for the requeſt of a friend is as obligatory es 
a command) I employ almoſt every hour on the continu- 
ation of my narrative ; and ſhall eſteem myſelt fuſſi · 
c ently repaid, if I can prevent it from proving tire- 
ſome. You muſt remember that it is the hiſtory of a 
weak woman, recited by the ſame weak woman. Be, 
therefore, to her faults, whether relative ro-her con- 
duct, or her literary ones, à little blind, But a uuce 
with apologies. Such as it is, I give it unto, you. 
The next winter, when our theatrical campaign” 
commenced, we were very apprehenſive that we ſhould 
feel the deſertion of ſo able a general as Garrick. But 
through the exertions of the manager, who was deſery- 
edly a great favourite with the gentlea:en of the col- 
| | 1 lege, 
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lege, at which he was bred, as the provoſt and pro- 
feſſors had been his fellow-ſtudents, our ſucceſs was 
not Jeſs than when we were aided by his powerful 
alliſftance—He who, in himſelf alone, was a tower of 
Invincible ſtrength. | | 
A droll circumſtance happened about this time, 
which I muſt not omit. Going one evening to Fiſham- 
ble-Street - concert, I happened to be ſeated next to 
Lord Chief Baron Bowes. A gentleman, who was late- 
ly come to Dublin, entering into converſation with his 
Lordſhip, remarked to him (at the ſame time fixing his 
eyes upon me) that his daughter was vaſtly like him. 
We were at this pericd reviving at the theatre, * The 
«© Merchant of Venice ;” upon which it inflantly oc- 
curred to me, to make particular obſervations on the 
manner of the perſon 1 was thus ſappoſed to reſem- 
ble, in order to adopt it in the part of Portia, which 1 
was to play. | | 
I accordingly did fo ; and ſucceeded fo happily, that 
when I made my appearance as the counſellor, the au- 
dience, ſtruck with the fimilitude, univerſally exclaim- 
ed *“ Here comes the young Lord Chief Baron.“ And 
— title during my reſidence in the king- 
om. 
The Lord Chief Baron himſelf was ſo much pleaſed 
with the imitation, that he paid me many compliments 
upon the occaſion. He humouroufly remarked that I 
had even got his cough in the middle of a long word. 
This indeed was true, but it proceeded entirely from 
accident ; as I never had the pleaſure of hearing his 
Lordſhip ſpeak in any of the courts. I however, lucki- 
ly hit off this peculiarity in repeating the word predica- 
ment. Was it not that I am apprehenſive of incurring 
the imputation of vanity, I would give you the conclu- 
ſion of his Lordſhip's complimentary addreſs to me, I 
will therefore omit it ; but gueſs ſomething very flatter- 
ing, and even then, I aſſute you, that you will fall far 
ſhort of the purport of it. | 
Early in the ſeaſon, the tragedy of © All for Love, 
© or the World well Loſt,” was revived; in which 
Barry and Sheridan ſtood unrivalled in the characters of 
Antony and Ventidius. The getting it up 1 
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the following extraordinary incidents. The manager in 
an excurſion he had made during the ſummer to Lon 
don, had purchaſed a ſuperb ſuit of clothes that had 
belonged-to the Princeſs of Wales, and had been only 
worn by her on the birth-day. This was made into x 
| dreſs for me to play the charaQter of Cleopatra ; and as 
the ground of it Was filver tiſſue, my mother thought 
that by turning the body of it in, it would be a no un- 
becoming addition to my waiſt, which was remarkably 
ſmall. My maid-ſervant was accordingly ſent to the 
theatre to aſſiſt the dreſſer and mantua-maker in pre- 
paring. it; and alſo in ſewing on a number of diamonds, 
my patroneſs not w7 having furniſhed me with her 
own, but borrowed ſeveral others of her acquaintance 
for me. When the women had finiſhed the work, they 
all went out of the room, and left the door of it indi- a 
creetly open. Ts ; 
Mrs. Furnival (who owed me a grudge, on account 
of my eclipſing her, as the more favourable reception I 
met with from the public, gave her room to conclude 
I did; and likewiſe for the ſtir which had been made 
laſt ſeaſon about the character of Conſtance) acciden- 
tally paſſed by the door of my dreſſing- room in the way 
to her own, as it ſtood open. Seeing my rich dreſs thug 
lying expoſed, and obſerving no perſon by to prevent 
her, ſhe ſtepped in, and carried off the Queen of 
Egypt's paraphernalia, to adorn herſelf in the charac- 
tet of Octavia, the Roman matron, which ſhe was to 
perform. By remarking from time to time my drefs, 
which was very different from the generality of heroines, 
Mrs, Furnival had juſt acquired taſte enough to deſpiſe 
the black velvet in which thoſe ladies were uſually ha- 
bited. And without conſidering the impropriety of en- 
robing a Roman matron in the habiliments of the 
Egyptian Queen ; or perhaps not knowing that' there 
was any impropriety in it, ſhe determined, for once 
in her life-time. to be as fine as myſelf, and that at m 
expence. She accordingly ſet to work to let out the 
clothes, which, through my mother's economical ad- 
vice, had been taken in. 91755 | 3 
When my ſervant returned to the room, and found 
the valuable dreſs, that had been committed to her 
| E 5 | charge, 
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charge, miſſing, her fright and agitation were beyond 
expreſſion. She ran like a mad creature about the thea- 
tre, inquiring of every one whether they had ſeen any 
thing of it, At length the was informed that Mrs. Fur- 
nival had got del Hos of it. When running to 
that lady's dteſſing- room, ſhe was nearly petrified 
at beholding the work, which had coſt her ſo much 
pains, undone. My damſel's veins, unfortunately for 
Mrs. Furnival, were rich with the blood of the O'Bry- 
ens, And though ſhe had not been bleſt with fo po- 
liſhed an education as ſuch a name was entitled to, ſhe 
inherited at leaſt the ſpirit of the Kings of Ulſter. 
Thus qualified for carrying on an attack even of a 
more important nature, ſhe at firſt demanded the dreſs 
with tolerable civility ; but meeting with a peremptory 


refuſal, the blood of her great fore-fathers boiled with- 


in her veins, and without any more ado, ſhe fell tooth 
and nail upon poor Mrs. Furnival. So violent was the 
aſſault, that had not aſſiſtance arrived in time to reſcue 
her from the fangs of the enraged Hibernian nymph, 


my theatrical rival would probably have never had an 


opportunity of appearing once in her life adorned with 
real jewels. 25 ES 
When I came to the theatre, I ſound my ſervant diſ- 
ſolved in, tears at the ſad diſaſter; for nowithſtanding 
her heroic exertions, ſhe had not been able to bring off 


the cauſe of the conteſt. But fo far was I from partak- 


ing of her grief, that I could not help being highly di- 
verted at the abſurdity of the incident. Nothing con- 
cerning a theatre could at that time affect my temper, 
And I acknowledge I enjoyed a ſecret pleaſure in the 
expectation of what the reſult would be. I ſent indeed 
for the jewels z but the lady, rendered courageous by 
Nan'z, and the preſence of her paramour, Morgan, 
who was not yet dead, ſhe condeſcended to ſend me 
word, that I ſhould have them after the play. 

In this fituarion I had no other reſource than to re- 
verſe the dteſſes, and appear as plain in the character 
of the luxurious Queen of Egypt, as Antony's good 
wife, although the ſiſter of Cæſar, ought to have been. 
In the room of precious ſtones, with which my head 


ſhould have been decorated, I. ſubſtituted pearls ; r. 
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of all my finery I retained only my diadem, that indiſ- 
penſable mark of royalty. | 
Every tranſaction that takes place in the theatre, and 
_ every circumſtance relative to it, ate as well known in 
Dublin as they would be in a country town. The te- 
port of the richneſs and elegance of my dreſs had been 
univerſally the fubje& of converſation, for ſome time 
| before the night of performance; when, to the yr vn 
of the audience, I appeared in white fatin. My kind 
patroneſs, who fat in the ſtage-box, ſeemed not to be 
able to account for ſuch an unexpected circumſtance, 
And not ſeeing. me adorned with the jewels ſhe had 
lent me, ſhe naturally ſuppoſed I had reſerved my re- 
lia till the ſcene in which I was to meet my Antony. 
When 1 had firſt entered the green- room, the ma- 
nager, who expected to fee me ſpendidly dreſſed, as it 
was natural to ſuppoſe the enchanting Cleopatra would 
have been upon ſuch an occaſion, expreſſed with ſome 
_ warmth: his ſurpriſe at a diſappointment, which he 
could only impute to caprice. Without being in the 
leaſt diſcompoſed by his warmth, I coolly told him, 
that I hadTaken the advice Ventidius had ſent me by 
Alexis, and had parted with both my clothes and 
«« jewels to Antony's wife.” Mr. Sheridan. could not 
conceive my meaning; but as it was now. too late to 
make any alteration, he ſaid no more upon the ſubject. 
He was not however long at a loſs. for an explanation; 
for going to introduce Octavia to the Emperor, he diſ- 
covered the jay in all her borrowed. plumes. An appa- 
rition could not have more, aſtoniſhed him. He was ſo 
confounded, that it was ſome. time before he could go 
on with his part. At the ſame inſtant Mrs, Builer ex- 
claimed aloud, ** Good Heaven, the woman has got on 
* my diamonds!” The gentlemen-in the pit conclud- 
ing that Mrs. Builer had been robbed of them by Mrs. 
Furnival; and the general conſternation, occaſioned by 
ſo extraordinary a ſcene, is not to be deſcribed. But 
the houſe obſerving Mr. Sheridan to ſmile, they ſup- 
poſed there was ſome myſtery. in the affair, which in- 
duced them to wait with patience till the concluſion of 
the act. As ſoon as it was finiſhed,. they beſtowed 
their applauſe upon Antony and his faithful veteran, but 
l ; as 
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as if they had all been animated by the ſame mind, they 
cried out, No more Furnival! No more Furnival !” 
The fine dreſſed lady, diſappointed of the acclamati- 
ons ſhe expected to receive on account of the grandeur 
of her habiliments, and thus hooted for the impropriety 
of her conduct, very prudently called fits to her aid, 
which incapacitated her from appearing again. And 
the audience had the good nature to wait patiently till 
Mrs, Elmy, whom curioſity had led to the theatre, had 
dreſſed to finiſh the part. Had the character of Octa- 
via been originally caſt according to merit, Mrs, Elmy 
would certainly have had the preference; as the ſoft- 
neſs of her manner, and the propriety with which ſhe 
ſpoke, juſtly entitled her to it. 2 
The impropriety of Mrs. Furnival's conduct in the 
affair, juſt related, warrants my troubling you with an 
obſervation I have frequently made, which is, that eve- 
ry attempt to obtain a deſitable end, if the means are 
not conſiſtent with honour and rectitude, mar inſtead 
of promoting it. If I recolle@ aright, I have made a 
remark ſomewhat ſimilar to this in a former letter, but 
it cannot be too often repeated, Honeſty will be al- 
% ways found to be the beſt policy.“ “ More pro- 
verbs, and preaching again?“ methinks I hear you 
ſay; „Pray go on with your narrative!“ —I will, my 
dear Madam, when I have reminded you that it was by 
your permiſſion I now and then preach, as you are pleaſ- 
ed to term it, | | | 
With theſe interruptions the piece could not appear to 
ſo much advantage, on its firſt repreſentation, as there 
was teaſon to hope it would. But the next night, either 
inſpired with the brilliancy of my ornaments, or ani- 
mated by-the fight of his Excellency Lord Chefterfield, 
Who together with his Lady, graced the theatre, it was 
the general opinion that I never played with ſo much 
fpirit, or did greater juſtice to a part, The applauſe I 
received was univerſal. | 
A gentleman, who ſtood near the ſtage-door, took a 

very unallowable method of ſhewing his approbation. 
Being a little fluſhed with liquor, or otherwiſe I am 
perſuaded he would not have been capable of the rude- 
. neſs, he put his lips to the back of my neck as 1 * 
3 : . 
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him. Juſtly enraged at fo great an inſult, and not 
conſidering that the Lord Lieutenant was preſent, or 
that it was committed before {uch a number of ſpeQa- 
tors, I inſtantly turned about, and gave the gentleman 
a ſlap in the face. Violent and unbecoming as this ſud 
den token of reſentment appeared, it received the ap- 
probation of Lord Cheſterfield, who roſe from his ſeat 
and applauded me for ſome time with his hands; the 
whole audience, as you may ſuppoſe, following his ex- 
ample. At the concluſion of the act, Major Macartn 
came, by order his Excellency, to Mr. St. Leger (that 
was the gentleman's name) requeſting that he would 
make a public apology for this forgetfulneſs of deco- 
rum; which he accordingly did, 1 have reaſon to 
believe that this incident contributed, in x great mea- 
ſure, to a reform that Mr. Sheridan, with great pro- 
priety, ſoon after made. Rgreeable to this regulation, 
no gentlemen, in future, were to be admitted behind 
the ſcenes, ] 
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LETTER XXI. 


March 25, 17— 


> | | mtr: and indulge yourſelf in any manner 


you pleaſe, whenever fancy prompts you to 

« wander from the road of your hiſtory; for I read 
« with inexpreſſible pleaſure every part of your letters.” 
—Do you really write thus, my dear Madam ? And 
does my humble attempt to afford you entertainment 
anſwer the intended purpoſe ? It does, it does. You 
tell me ſo ; and I know you are too fincere to flatter 
me. Thus encouraged, I will proceed. Nor ſhall 
one reluctant ſigh at the length of the way which ſtill 
lies before me, or a further fear of proving tireſome to 
you, eſcape me. 2 | F 
Notwithſtanding the applauſe beſtowed upon my the- 
atrical talents by the people of Dublin, was an indubi- 
table proof of my poſſeſſing no mean degree of merit, 


ſupport I receive 
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yet I was apprehenſive (though naturally. vain) that this 
was rather exagy rated by their partialty,” and the 
on account of my family from the 
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higher ranks. I endeavoured therefore, by intenſe ap- 
plication, as | have already told you, to render them. 

more juſtly deſerving of the public approbation. 1 
Mr. Gartick having about this time purchaſed a half- 
ſhare of the patent of Drury Lane theatre, and my ſuc- 
ceſs in Dublin having reached his ears, he wiſhed to 
engage me for the enſuing ſeaſon. And Mr. Delany, 
an actor then of the firſt rate, being obliged to viſit 
Ireland to take poſſeſſion of an eſtate left him by his 
mother, 'Mr. Garrick deputed him to make me an offer 
of ten pounds a week. U his offer however I refuſed ; 
> and I acknowledge my indiſcretion in ſo doing. I muſt 
here juſt obſerve, that the applauſe I met with in co- 
medy was equal, if not ſuperior, to that which was be- 
ſtowed upon me when I played in tragedy. And by 
| playing _— of Biddy in Miſs in her Teens, 
I convinced the town, that 1 was no leſs qualified to 

| perform in low than in genteel comedy. 
I was about this time informed that Mr. Quin had 
been ſo diſpleaſed with me for my apparent ingratitude, 
that he had conſented to be reconciled to Mrs. Cibber ;. 
and now beſtowed that generous attention on her that ! 
| ſhould otherwiſe have ſhared in. He had been greatly 
offended with that lady alſo, on account of her deſer- 
tion from Covent-Garden theatre to Drury-Lane. She 
lay under as many obligations to him for real favours as 
I did for intentional ones ; for ſhe had not only been 
neceſſitated to accept of thoſe of a pecuniary nature, 
but had been obliged to him for her re-eſtabliſhment 
on the Engliſh ſtage, from which ſhe had been pre- 
cluded, for ſome time, by the machinations of. her huſ- 
band. Her ingratitude was, notwithſtanding,. now ob- 
literated from Mr. Quin's mind, and he. took. her once 

more under his protection. 
My refuſal of Mr. Garrick's offer offended him ſo 
highly, that, it was ſaid, he formed a reſolution never 
to engage me upon any terms whatever, But the reſo- 
Jutions of managers are ſeldom conſidered as bindi 

when oppoſed by their intereſt. Self-intereſt, with 
them, as with the greateſt part of mankind, is the grand 
moving principle. Pique, reſentment, prejudice, in an 
inſtant diſſolve before it. Exen pride and ane 

| | n 
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bend fubmiſſive to it. It may therefore be truly ſaid, 


boweyer degrading the thought, to be the ruling faſſion 


of the human mind. ; 1 

Juſt at this period an event happened, which, if it 
had been attended with the expected conſequences, 
would have broken Mrs. O'Hara's heart, have greatly 


affected the mind of my patroneſs, and have ruined my 


reputation for ever, One night, as I was rforming 
the part of Lady Townley in“ The Prevoked Huſband,” 
I received a card from Mrs. Butler, wrote in a fervant's 
hand, requeſting me to come to her houfe as ſoon as I 
ſhould be at liberty. As the note was delivered to me 
during-the performance of the play, I had only leifure 
Juſt to ſend verbally, with my compliments, that the 
fatigue of the evening would prevent me from being 
able to do myſelf that honour. N 
Had I attended to the circumſtance of the card's be- 
ing written by a ſervant, I muſt have been convinced 
that ſomething was wrong ; as my dear friend Miſs But- 
ler was always happy in ſeizing every occaſion to write 
to me. It, however, paſſed unnoticed. Not long af- 
ter, I received another note, informing me, that I 
muſt abſolutely come the moment I had finiſhed, and. 
even without waiting to change my dreſs. So very _ 
prefling an invitation, I own excited my curioſity, and 
made me impatient for the concluſion of my buſineſs, 
I was to have played Miſs Biddy in the entertainment; 
but the gentleman who was to have performed Fribble 
being ſuddenly taken ill, the after-piece was obliged to 
be changed; which enabled me to make my curtſey 
much ſooner than I had reaſon to expect. 
My taſk being done, | got into my chair in the fame 
dreſs in whjch I had played the charaQer of Lady Town- 
ley, and haſtened away to Stephen's-Green. As the. 
dreſs I wore was a modern one, there was no great im- 
propriety in my appearing in it off the ſtage. Juſt as I 
entered one door of the parlour in which Mrs. Butler 
and her female vifitors were, the Colonel, and ſeveral 
gentlemen, who had juſt 'riſen from their boutle, were 
uſhered in at the oppoſite one. The company was nu- 
merous ; and the elegance of my dreſs attracted the at- 
tenion of all the gentlemen ; but not one of the ladies 
Q ; condeſcended 
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condeſcended to ſpeak to me. Even the lady whoſe 
gueſt.I was, only deigned to welcome me, on my en- 
trance, with a formal declination of her head. \ 
A reception ſo indifferent from what I had been ac- 
cuſtomed to in that hoſpitable manfion, not only ſur- 
priſed, but greatly ſhocked me. In this agitation of 
mind, I made up to Mrs, O'Hara, who was preſent, 
and requeſted ſhe would inform me what was the occa- 
ſion of it. The anſwer I received from her was, that a 
few minutes would determine whether ſhe ſhould ever 
notice me again. The coolneſs of her manner, whilſt 
the uttered this, as I was conſciots of my innocence, 
and my aunt muſt have been well aſſured of the ſinceri- 
ty of my heart, piqued my pride for a moment; but 
this emotion ſoon went off, and I aſſumed, at leaſt in 

appearance, my uſual tranquillity. 
. A gentleman now made his entre, whoſe figure, 
ſhape, dreſs, and addreſs, exceeded every thing I had 
ever beheld before. The ladies, notwithſtanding, con- 
tinued to look as ſerious and demure as a convocation of 
old maids met on purpoſe to diſſect the reputation of a 
giddy thoughtleſs young one. - Nor did this beautiful 
ſtranger, with all his attractions, ſeem to be leſs ne- 
| gleQted than myſelf. From being in ſuch company, and 
in fuch a ſplendid dreſs, for my head was adorned with 
the jewels of my patroneſs, the gentleman might natu- 
rally conclude, _ I was a perſon of quality. And as 
a young lady of diſtinction had lately taken an airing, 
on a moonlight night, with a noble lord, he imagined, 
in all probability, from the reſerve with which he ſaw 
me received by the ladies, that I was the very idemical 
girl who had made that faux pas, and who had now ob- 
truded herſelf into the firſt circle in the kingdom. What 
other opinion could he form of me from the preſent ap- 

pearance of things. | 
From this motive, or ſome other, his attention ap- 
peared. to be fixed upon me, in preference to any of the 
other ladies; and he introduced himſelf to me with an 
air fo eaſy and confident, that I knew immediately that 
he had travelled. He acquainted me, that he was juſt 
returned from making the grand tour, and was come to 
take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, and ſeile for the muy | 
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of his days in Ireland. We then entered into conver- 
ſation on different ſubjeQs, ja which 1 acquitted myſelf 
with more eaſe than | expected I could have done in a 
ſtate of ſuch ſuſpenſe. My affected cheerfulneſs was fo 
well counterfeited, that it appeared to be real; and I 
kept up the ball with ſo much ſpirit, that my compa- 


nion ſeemed to entertain a better opinion of me than he 
had done at firſt, BY, 
The teſt intended for the diſcovery of ſome dubious 
points, which will preſently be ktown, having now been 
carried on as long as neceſſary, Miſs Butler was ſent to 
put a ſtop to our tete d tẽte. When my Ganymede, 
whoſe curiofity had been on tiptoe to find out who 1 
was, went to the upper end of the toom, to make the 
needful inquiries of the lady of. the houſe, Having in 
a whiſper aſked the queſtion, Mrs. Butler anſwered 
aloud, ** Surely, you muſt know her. I am certain 
« you know her; nay, that you are well acquainted 
„ with her.” The gentleman, not a little diſconcerted 
at this want, in a lady of faſhion, of what is uſually 


termed du monde, that is, among other thing 1 „ 
to a whiſper inan audible — 3 alfured fer, 11 
a low tone; that he had never ſeen me before, and now 
felt himſelf greatly intereſted in the inquiry. Fye, 
« fye, Mr. Medlicote,“ returned my pationeſs, what 
can you fay for yourſelf, when I inform you, that 
« this is the dear girl whoſe character you ſo cruelly 
« afperſed at dinner?“ 4 

I now plainly perceived, that this accompliſhed gen- 
tleman, vain of his attractive graces, had boaſted, like 
too many others, of favours he had never received; 
not knowing that he did fo in the prefence of my beſt 
friends, and that there was a certainty of his falſe aſ- 
ſertions being detected. The pencil of Hogarth alone 
could-juſtly depiCture the confuſion of the gentleman-at 
this diſcovery of his treachery ;. or of my petrefaction 
at finding myſelf the ſubject of his ſlander, It for ſome 
time totally deprived me of the uſe of every faculty till 
at length my patroneſs kindly relieved me from the ſitu- 
ation in which l was abſorbed. Coming up to me, the 
took me by the hand, and with a ſmile on her counte- 
nance thus addreſſed me: My dear child, you have 
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6 gone hrongh a fiery trial; but it was a very neceſ- 
ary one, This gentleman bas vilely traduced your 
character. We were all perfeRly convinced that 
you did not merit what he ſaid of you; but had he 
« ſeen you firſt at the theatre, inſtead of here, he would, 
*« doubtleſsly, have maintained his affertions with 
oaths, and there would then have been no poflibility 
of contradicting them, however favourably we may 
have thought of you, notwithſtanding. BY the me- 
thod we have purſued, though it has been ſomewhat 
„ irkſome to you, his falſehoods have been fo palpa- 
e bly diſproved, as not to admit of the leaft palliation.” 
Having ſaid this, ſhe embraced me in the moſt cordial 
manner. And as ſoon as I got from her embrace, Iran 
and threw myſelf into the arms of my dear aum, who 
ſeemed to feel the utmoſt ſatisfaction at my triumph. 
As for my traducer, it may be be ſuppoſed he did not 
long diſguſt us with his company. - Ghrming and ac- 
compliſhed as he was, there did not appear to be a wiſh 
among us all to detain him.—How much more charm- 
ing and accompliſhed would he have been, had truth 
ſpread her refulgent beams over thoſe perfections with 
which nature in ſo bounteous a manner had favoured 
him !—Of all human failings that of detra@ion is cer- 
tainly one of the worſt, The venom of the tongue is 
more fatal in its conſequenees than the deadly poiſon of 
the aſp. It not only proves deſtructive to individuals, 
but to the peace and happineſs of whole families. —But 
its fatal effects are ſo pointedly and beautifully defcribed 
by that great maſter of nature, Shakſpere “, in the fol- 
lowing well-known paſſage, that were I to fill up a 
whole letter with the ſevereſt cenſures reaſon and e- 
perience could diate, I ſhould not be able to ſay the 
twentieth part the tithe of what he has ſaid in theſe 
few immortal lines. 1 5 
4. Good name in man and woman 
 « Ts the immediate jewel of their fouls ; 
«© Who ſteals my purſe ſteals traſh, tis ſomething, 
nothing; | WT oa 
Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thou- 
„fands; | Y 
« Rut he that filches from me my good name, 
Othello, Act III. Scene V. 
| „% Robs 
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4 Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed,” 8 1 in 


LETTER Xx 
F 4 | | March 31, 17— 
; HEN Mr, Medlicote was gone, one of the gen- 


tlemen preſent acquainted us, that during his 
travels, he became enamoured with a beautiful Italian 
lady; who liſtening to his profeſſions of love, left her 
family, and became the partner of his flight. Her bro- 
ther, being informed of the ſeduQion, purſued the fair 
fugitive and her paramour, and overtaking them, gave 
the gentleman his choice either to marry his ſiſter, or 
ſettle the affair in the field of honour. Mr. Medlicote, 
finding there was no alternative, prudently choſe the 
former, and they were accordingly united. in indiſſolu- 
ble bonds. . % oh 
All thee company at Colonel Butler's ſeemed to agree 
in opinion, that had my family and fortune equalled kj 
expectations, he would have conſidered his union with 
the Italian lady invalid, from its being an ad of com- 
pulſion on his part, and without the leaſt ſcruple have 
made an offer of his hand, in defiance of hanour, hu- 
manity, and every tender feeling. Mrs. Butler obſerv- 
ed, that nothing could equal her pleaſure at this public 
teſtimony of the falſity of Medlicote's accuſation ; for 
notwithſtanding ſhe was convinced of my innocence, 
and had found it fully confirmed by the propriety of 


my conduct ſince I had reſided in that kingdom, the. 


could not have permitted her daughter to live in terms 
of ſtrict intimacy with one whoſe, reputation was not 
perfectly unſullied. LEN ( 

The laſt word un/ſullied ſtruek me, at the time Mrs. 
Butler made uſe of it, with inexpreflible force; and as 
there is no crime, as I have frequently ſaid, that I hold 
in equal deteſtation with deceit, I determined, let what 
would be the conſequence, to inform that lady the firſt 
opportunity that offered, that I was, unhappily, an 
unfit perſon for an intimate with her daughter, my cha- 
jaQter having been ſullied, though very undeſervedly, 


by 
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by the rude breath of ſcandal, through the wicked ma- 
chinations of the noblemen formerly mentioned. For 
the pteſent I contented myſelf with entering into a vin- 
On of thoſe of the profeſſion in which J was en- 
„ . N ME 
: I told the company, that though many young .men, 
through levity, were ſo inhuman as to blaſt the charac- 
ter of moſt of thoſe females who were in the theatrical 
line, merely becauſe they ſuppoſed their reputation was 
of ſo little conſequence, that they were fit ſubjeQs for 
their ſportive fancy ; yet there were many, I was per- 
ſuaded, who trod the ſtage, and were truly virtuous. 
I brought as examples a Pritchard @nd a Clive; to 
Sn? ſaid, I doubted not but many others might be 
added, I obſerved, that were actreſſes as chaſte as 
veſtals, ſuch a tongue as a Medlicote's may by infa- 
mous inſinuations blaſt their fame for ever, notwith- 
ſtanding there were as little foundation for them, as 
thoſe with regard to myſelf had juſt been diſcovered to 
have. I concluded with declaring that I thpught a 
woman who pteſerved an unblemiſhed reputation on the 
ſtage, to be infinitely more praiſeworthy, than thoſe 
who retained a good name, merely becauſe they were 
ſecured by rank or fortune from the temptations actreſſes 
are expoſed to; or than ſuch as, through their. medi- 
ocrity in life, do not fail in the way of the gay and 
diſſolute. Here Colonel Butler interrupted my decla- 
mation by ſinging, And ſhe may be chaſte that never 
* was tried,” This ſally of his, which came in fo 
a-propos, and tended to confirm the propoſitions I had 
juſt been ftriving to eſtabliſh, reſtored cheerfulneſs ; 
who, though ſhe returned fo late, was a very welcome 
viſitor. | : 
When I returned home, though it was very late, I 
could not fleep for the teflections which aroſe in my 
mind, on a review of the incidents of the day, * How 
„much,“ cried I, “are the world miſtaken. in their 
ideas of virtue, as well as of happineſs | the gene- 
** rality of mankind ſeem to compriſe every virtue in 


that of , Without doubt, chaſtity is one of 
«* the firſt and moſt juſtly admired virtues that adorns 
* the female mind; yet when we conſider, that pu- 

| | -* niſhmwent 
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+ niſhment certainly attends a breach of that virtue; 
* that the great monitor conſcience is perpetually prey- 

ing on the beart of every ftait one capable of reflec- 

tion; and that diſgrace is their conſequent portion; 

* ſurely the /ruly virtuous ought rather to pity; and 

„ pour balm, into the boſom of thoſe who are thus un- 

** tortunately condemned to an earthly purgatory, and 

„may have many extenuations to /plead, than add to 

their afflictions by reproaches or contempt.” Such 

were my ſentiments at that period, young as I was, 
and ſuch are they at this hour. But though 1 thus 
d the cauſe of the unfortunate, it is not becauſe 
have unhappily a claim to the ſame lenity myſelf, or 
that [ wiſh to extenuate a deviation from the path of 
rectitude in this point; I have as high a veneration for 
chaſtity and her true votaries, and I as much regret the 
loſs of innocence (my mind till retaining its native pu- 
rity) as the moſt unerring of my ſex can do.—But as 

Hamlet ſays, Somewhat too much of this.” | 

In the morning, after a reſtleſs night, I found my- 
ſelf in a fever. The different paſſions with which my 
mind had been agitated during the preceding evening, 
had been more than my body could bear, and a fever 
enſued. I was not in the leaſt concerned at my indiſ- 
poſition, as it gave me an opportunity of ſtaying at 

home without offending any one. My friends, how- 
ever, wete greatly alarmed. Mrs. Butler and her be- 
loved daughter did me the honour to pay me a vilit, _ 

and my abſence from the theatre was conſidered as a 
general calamity. During my confinement I could not , 
help indulging my reflections n the ſubject which had 
lately taken poſſeſſion of my mind; and I never before 
viewed the profeſſion I had embraced in fo humiliating 
a light 4 now did through Medligote's aſperſions. 
That every fool who happened to be poſſeſſed of a for- 
tnne, ſhould think himſelf licenſed to take liberties 
with me; or even that my own footman, upon any dif- 
like, ſhould be able to go for a ſhilling into the theatre, 
and inſult.me ; was what I could not bear to think of. 
The 2 idea affected me fo much, that I never could 


regain, from this time, the ſelf-ſufficiency I poſſeſſed ö 


before. My indiſpoſition increaſed from thefe cotroding 
| \ thoughts ; 
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thoughts ; and it was ſeveral days before I was able to 
attend at the theatre. When | did fo, a difagreeable 
event happened, which retarded my perfect recovery, 
and, with ſome other concurrent circumſtances, was 
the cauſe of my leaving Ireland. 8 
Mr. Sheridan, in conſequence of the inſult I had re- 
ceived from Mr. St. Leger, as before related, and on 
account of the inconveniences atiſing from the cuſtom, 
had given a general order-at the doors of the theatre, 
and notice in all the public papers, that no gentleman 
was, on any account, to be admitted behind the ſcenes. 
It happened one night, juſt as I was fo far recovered as 
to venture to the houſe, but not to perform; that an 
officer, who had more wine in his head, than huma- 
nity in his heart, inſiſted on paſling the centry placed 
at the ſtage - door. The poor fellow perſiſting in his re- 
fuſal of admittance, the officer drew his ſword and ſtab- 
bed him in the thigh, with ſo much violence, that the 
weapon broke, and left-a piece in the moſt dangerous 
part. Hearing a riot on the ſtage, I ran from the box 
in which 1 fat, and flew in my fright to che next centi- 
nel for protection. This happening to be the man who 
had been wounded, | found myſelf in a moment en- 
compaſſed by numbers, and was obliged to be a witneſs 
to the broken ſteel being taken out. The unexpeRed- 
neſs of this ſcene, and the terrors I was thrown into by 
it, as I was not perfectly reſtored to health, were pro- 
ductive of a relapſe. The man, however, happily re- 
covered through the placidneſs of his diſpoſition ; but 
having loK the uſe of his leg, the offender, who was 
a man of quality, provided for him for life. Fn 
. | 1 G8, -- 
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. 8 April s, 19==, 
BOUT the time that I was fo well recovered of 
my diſorder as to be able to play-again, Mr. Bar- 
Ty, wiſhing to try his fortune in England, went off 
without giving the manager any -previous notice, or 
| paying any reſpect to his articles. I have already ob- 
ſerved that Mr, Sheridan was held in high eſtimation ” 
8 ö the 
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the people of Dublin. The young gentlemen belonging 
to the college looked upon him as a divinity. The la- 
dies of his acquaintance flattered him ; and his own va- 
nity miſguided him. Thus fituated, he thought himſelf 
equal to any undertaking the ſtage required, So that, 
upon Mr. Barry's departure, he left the chargRers in 


which he .could have no competitor, to enter into 


the walk of lovers and genteel comedy. It is true, his 
figure was tolerable, and might have ſuited this line; 
but his voice and manner totally precluded him from 
making any comparative ſtand in them, „ 
It was not long before he was convinced of his miſ- 
take: and ſeemed by his revival of Æſop 40 wiſh to 
find out plays that were more ſuited to his ſcientific ta- 


lents. In caſting a part for me in this piece, that of the 
Voung Lady was conſidered as too inſignificant. The 


Categorical Lady required toe much volubility, and [I 
was obliged to put up with that of Doris, which was 
the chatacter of an old nurſe; and a part of ſuch im- 


menſe length, chat this and Æſop's made two thirds of 
the performance, | 


There was u doubt but Mr. Sheridan, who muſt be 


allowed to be the beſt declaimer that ever trod our 
ſtage, would have made a very capital figure in a cha- 
racter which was ſo conſpicuouſly marked out for his 
talerits, had not the performance been interrupted on 
the firſt night of its repreſentation. The houſe was 
fo much crowded, that a per/on, Iwill not ſo far degrade 


the title of gentleman, as to beſtow on him that appel- 


lation, finding himſelf inconveniently ſituated in the pit, 


got over the ſpikes which divide that part from the 


age. This remvval received marks of diſapprobation 
from many of the audience, who by no means approv- 
ed of the new regulation, Which debarred them from 
coming 'behtnd” the ſcenes Mr. Kelly (that was the 


perſon's nameÞwas not a little pleaſed that he had eſcap- _ 


ed from his confined ſituation, and at the ſame time 


ſhewn by this manceuvre' an appearance of courage, 
which he was conſcious he did not really poſſeſs. | 


Elevated with his fucceſs, he made his way to the 


« green-room, Having heard much of the liberties ta- 
5 by the gentlemen with the performers, during the 
| | EY time 
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time that they were admitted behind the ſcenes, I had 
adopted Mr. Quin's mode of confining myſelf to my 
dreſſing- room. But being apprehenſive that I was not 
rfect in a ſcene which was moſtly lines, and which 
1. was to repeat in the next act, I went into the green- 
room to requeſt Mrs. Dyer to run it over with me. 
When I entered the room, I obſerved that lady to be 
greatly confuſed, and that ſhe could not move out of 
an arm-Chair in which ſhe fat, from a man's impeding 
her. She whiſpered me as I drew near, that Kelly had 
moſt groſsly inſulted her, Upon which, not conſider- 
ing the brutality of a drunken man, particularly of an 
illmerate Iriſhman when drunk, I aſked her why ſhe 
ſtaid to hear him? I had no ſooner ſaid this, than I ob- 
ſerved I had offended the brute, and accordingly ran 
out of the green-room into my drefling-room, which 
adjoined to it. When got in, I prudently locked the 
door, judging that a wretch who could dare to inſult 
a woman with an indelicate converſation, would daſ- 
taidly ſtrike or miſuſe any of the ſex, on a ſuppoſed of- 
fence, It was a very providential circumſtance that I 
had purſued this ſtep ; for I had ſcarcely done ſo, when 
Kelly purſued me and attempted-to force the door ; at 


the ſame time ſwearing vengeance. againſt me. What 


- outrages againſt decency, decorum, and humanity, are 
drunken men guilty of, even if ignorance and brutality 
are not united with intoxication! It was no bad cuſ- 
tom of the ancient Romans, to make their ſlaves drunk 
once a year, that their children might be witneſſes to 
the deteſtable conſequences of inebriation, and early 
learn to abhor it. | | 

The noiſe which Kelly made at my drefling-roont 
door alarmed the audience, and drew the manager to 
inquire into the cauſe of it. Finding Kelly thus riot- 
ouſly diſpoſed, he deſired him to quit the ſcenes. The 
3 Mr. Sheridan ordered him to be turned 


out by force. He now found room in the pit, as ſeve- 


ral: of the manager's friends, on, hearing the diſturb- 
ance, had left their places, and gone into his room to 
learn the occaſion of it. The 4 4 proceeded till we 
were come to the firſt ſcene of the laſt act, when an 
orange or apple was thrown at Mr. Sheridan, who play: 
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ed the- character of Aſop, and ſo well:direQed, hat 
it dented the iron of the talſe noſe which he wore, in- 
R to his forehead. 1 WM. Eh $5 3419 £$14:13 34250} R250 £3 
Mr. Sheridan was not only born and bred a gentle- 
man, but”; poſſeſſed as much perſonal courage as any 
man breathing. - It may therefore be ſuppoſed, that he 
would not put up with ſuch an indignity. He, went 
forward, and addreſſed the audience, or the-perſon that 
was ſuppoſed to thtow it; but what he ſaid, wy fright 
prevented me from heating. The curtain was then 
dropped, and the piece left unfiniſhed. The fooliſh 
being who had occaſioned this confuſion, Kelly, now 
went to the manager's room to demand ſatisfaction. 
this he immediately gave him in the moſt ample 
manner, with an oak ftick, which, as AÆEſop, he had 
carried in his hand during the performance z whilſt 
Kelly, to the great entertainment of ſuch of Mr. She- 
ridan's friends ag were pteſent, fell upon the ground in 
tears, crying out at the ſame time, that he ſhould 
* ſeverely repent this uſage to a gentlenan. To the 
diſgrace of the military (for he wore a cockade) during 
2 humiliating ſcene, Mr. Kelly had a ſword by his 


When the manager had given Kelly this ſevere cor- 
reQion for his infolence and brutality, he ſuffered him 
to crawl away, for walk he could not, to Lucas's Cof- 
fee-Houſe, As ſoon. as he got there, he claimed. the 
compaſſion of the company; and having informed them 
bo ill he had been uſed, to intereſt them the more in 
his favour, falſely added, that Mr. Sheridan had had 
the audacity to declare, that he was a better gentleman 
than any one who had been that night at the theatre. 
It is neceſſaty here. to acquaint you, that Lucas's Cof- 
fee-Houſe is the place to which the Iriſh. gentlemen uſy- 
ally reſott to decide, in an honourable way, their quar- 
rels, - Whilſt ' the combatants retire into the yard to 
acquire glory, the reſt of the company flock to the 
windows, to ſee that no unfair advantages are taken, 
and to make bets on which of them falls firſt. And 
of theſe combats, I can aſſure you, there are not a few ; 
the Hibernians being extremely captious ; and very of- 
ten ready to — eres. an is intended. You. 
Vor. I. R muſt 
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muſt © ſpeak by the card” amongſt them, or à quarrel 
will enſue. They are poſſeſſed of many good qualifi- 
cations, but this ſeeuis to be one of the toibles of the 
country. FH | | 1 


It is not to be wondered at, that perſons of this caſt 


ſhould be eaſily excited to enter into any propoſal Which 


ſeemed likely to be productive of a riet. More eſpe- 


cially, as moſt of the frequenters of Lucas's, at that 
time, had a natural antipathy to all learning, except 
that kind of knowledge which enabled them to diſtin- 
guiſh good claret from bad. They therefore one and 

all agreed 40 ſally forth to lay ſiege to Smock - Alley- 
Theatre, and ſacrifice the wh tha: af manager of it, 
for having forfeited the name of gentleman, by #ppear- 
ing upon the ſtage. They likewiſe had another -excite- 
ment, which was no leſs powerful with perſons of their 
hberal way of thinking ; and that was his having had the 
misfortune to have had a claſſical education, which he 
had greatly improved by application and intenſe ſtudy. 

Mr. Sheridan not ſuppoſing any perſons could be found 


weak enough to abet ſuch a cowardly being, imagined 


the affair was over, at leaſt for that night; and he had 


retired, to enjoy himſelf with ſome of his friends. The- 


theatre was alſo ſhut up. The heroes, however, made 
a brave aſſault againſt it, and ſtrove to force the doors. 
But finding them too ſtrongly barricaded, to hope for 
ſucceſs, they retired for that nihaglt. 
The next evening, the Fair Penitent was to be per- 
formed for the benefit of a public charity. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, -upon the appearance of Mr. Sheridan, 
in the charaQer of Horatio, che Bucks, as they termed 
"themſelves, immediately aroſe, and cried, © Out with 
the ladies, and down with the houſe.” It is impoſſi- 
ble to deſcribe to you the horrors of a riot at a Dublin 
theatre. The confternation and fright Which it occa- 
ſioned among the ladies, with whom the ſtage was ex- 


ceedingly crowded, is beyond conception. {Huſbands 


and brothers were buſily employed in taking care of 


their wives and ſiſters; and all was a ſcene of confuſion. 
Mr. Sheridan was early adviſed by his friends to quit 


the houſe ; but he would not hear of it. However, when 


_i-Jie, 


| | the rioters leaped upon the ſtage, and threatened his 
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life, he found a retreat abſolutely neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of it. Had he not prudently taken this Rep, - 
theſe ſons of Bacchus would certainly have put their 
threats into execution ; for they broke open every door 
in the houſe, to find the 2 as they called him. 
Theſe daſtardly ruſſians broke open the wardrobe, and 
as they could not find the manager, they revenged 
themſelves upon the ſtuſſing of Falſtaff, Which they 
ſtabbed in many places. | 
In their reſearches, they did me the hononr of a vi- 
fit, Two 13 of quality having 2 the rĩot · 
ers, out of curioſity, one of them Mr. Edward Huſſey, 
now Lord Beaulieu, the other Mr. Mirvan, they came 
to the door of my dreſſing · room, and very /politely-told 
me, they were come to ptotect me from inſult. But 
apprehending them, in my fright, to be leaders of the 
mob, and finding that the rioters were determined to 
leave no part of the theatre unſeatched, inſtead of te- 
turning thanks for their politeneſs, as 1 ſhould have 
done, | anſwered, with ſome acriĩimony, that my 
room was an improbable; place to find the perſon they 
« wanted, as I certainly ſhould not undreſs, was there 
en gentleman in it.“ 073024 21231 3642, e eee 
Upon this Kelly advanced, and miſtaking me, as 1 
imagined, for Mrs. Dyer, faid I was the who had 
occaſioned all the diſturbance. And I don't know. whe-': 
ther I ſhould have eſcaped further inſult, kad I not, in 
a reſolute tone of voice, ordered them to quit the room. 
To this at length they conſented, upon being permitted 
to lift up the covering of my toilette, to ſee whether 
the manager was there. As ſoon as they were departed 
I hurried to my chair, and Mr. Huſſey had the huma- 
nity to walk by the fide of it, to ſee me ſafe home. And 
I was never more rejoiced in my life, than when I found 
myſelf ſecure within the doors. 4 molm be tha -* 
. The magiſtrates having reaſon to apprehend: that 
greater miſchief would enſue, if the theatre continued 
open, ordered it to be ſhut up till the benefits com- 
meneed. The affair, however, did not end here; for 
the College- Boys, as they are uſually termed; in order 
to revenge the cauſe of their fellow- ſtudent, as well as 
to ſhew their ! being deprived of theit fa- / 
2 2 voutite 
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vourite amuſement, took it into their heads to pay Mr. 
Fitzgerald, Mr., Kelly, and ſeveral other ringleaders of 


the rioters, a morning viſit, and obligingly invited them 
to pattake of a breakfaſt at their college; where they 
beſtowed as much cold water upon them from their 


pump, as ſerved to keep their heads perfectly cool to 


defend their cauſe againſt the manager, who had the 

ſame day commenced a proſecution againſt them, 
c E bie G. A. B. 
i \£ e n 
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ed friend of mine frequently made uſe of the Latin 
phraſe, Experientia docet. Experience teaches, I think, 
he told me, was the Engliſh of it. And I am ſure it has 
taught me, that there is no ſtate of life but what has 
itz incanvenienciesas well as its conveniencies; and the 


odds are, that the latter are more abundant than the 
former. But let me no longer detain you from my ſtory. 
Being al was expected at Colonel Butler's, when I was 


not at the theatre, and that family having juſt heard of 
the riot, they were much alarmed for my ſafety. I, 


conſequently, received a very prefliag- letter, the next 
morning, requeſting that I would immediately come to 
them at their country-houſe, where they at that time 


were. But I was ſo; much indiſpoſed, from the terrors 
I had lately experienced, that I begged to be excuſed 
till the day following. ehe rr eue 
As my mother had uſually ſo little of my company, 
ſhe was pleaſed with my refuſal to go to Colonel But- 


ler's, and propoſed great ſatisfaction from my ſpending 


the day with her. In the afternoon I ſent my ſervant, 
Mrs. O'Bryen,' of whom I have made honourable men- 
tian before, to inquire after our good friend Doctor 


Walker, who was ill of a fever. About ſeven o'clock 


ſhe 


F the account I gave you in my laſt, can 
you wonder, Madam, at my being leſs pleaſed 
with the profeſſion I was engaged in, than I was when 
youth and inexperience preſented to my view only the 
pleaſing ſide of it; or that I gtew tired of a country, 
where L was ſubject to ſuch continual alarms? A learn- 
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the returned, with a countenance full es expreſſive of 
horror as his could be, who drew Priam's curtains in 
the dead of night, and told him half his Fropwas 
4. burnt,” She had no ſooner entered ae rοõο , than 
ſhe began to exclaim, in a moſt doe fulqtone, 4 Oh 
„Madam, Oh Madam!“ which was all ſhe waz able 
to utter; and it was ſome time bęfore w.] ehuld get an 
explanation from her. At length ſhelinfdrmed us, cht 
the poor doctor had died during the laſt night and that 
they were alteady going to bury hin. She added, that 
as they were about to ſhroud the body, the orifices 
which had been made in his arts; on bleeding him be- 
fore his deceaſe, had bled afreſh{ 557 5 1d 
As it was now ſo late in the evening; as the haute 
we had lately removed to was full tiles from? tHe 
: docor's :refidence 3-as my mother had bee; confined 
7 > ome months by the rheumatiſm g and as I was ſo much 
ind iſpoſed ; it was impoſſible for either my mother or 
myſelf to reach the place of his abode dime enough 
pre vent his prematute interment / which; but fot theſe 
reaſons, we certainly ſliould hate done. We likewiſe 
found that Mis. Walker had1been prevailed on, by the 
.earneſt.entreaties of her ſiſter, to leave the honſe;: und 
Tetire- with her to Dunteary: My mother, (therefore, 
-ordered the ſervantito take à coach, and if che corpſe 
was interred, to have it taken up at all events, coſt 
Deng gt 55 368 bs 3095316 tne 
You can give the common people of Ireland no great- 
er treat than a wake. Our maid, conſequently, had 
many companions before ſhe reached the houſe ; eſpe- 
cially as ſhe made no ſectet of her errand, © When 
they arrived, they learned that the body had been in- 
terted immediately after: her departure, leſt the diſot- 
der he died of, Which was, thought to be gpidemie, 
ſhould prove contagious. They were further inform- 
ed, that as Mrs. Walker was of the ſect of Anabaptifts, 
it had been depoſited, by her order, in their burying- 
ground, which was ſituated at the extremĩty oſ the city 
The people who accompanied our ſervant having 
come out with an intention of ſpending the night in 
their favourite amuſement, they now refolved to go to 
ſeek the ſexton, and carry my moꝛher's commands ãnto 
v7 execution: 
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* 
execution: | but as it was fo late, they could not find 
his houſe. They, however, as no obſtructions can re- 
tard the Iriſh in any ſavourite purſuit, clambered over 
the gate, men, women, and children, and thus enter- 
ed the receptacle of the dead. Whilſt they ſat round 
the grave, O' Biyen heard, or thought ſhe heard, a groan; 
which made them-expeQ with great impatience the re- 
turn of day-light-'' ase 
As ſoon as Aurora made her appearance, ſome la- 
bourers, who had juſt come to their work, acquainted 
them where the ſexton lived; and he was prevailed on, 
though not without ſome diffieulty, to comply with 
their requeſt. Accordingly, the canonized bones of the 
doctor, which had, a few hours before, been hearſ- 
ed in death, reviſited the glimpſes of the morn.” 
Upon opening the coffin (I ſhudder whilſt I relate the 
horrid) ſcene): they found the body now totally deprived 
of life, but obſerved that the late inhabitant of it had 
endeavoured to burſt his cearments,” and leave the 
dreadful] manſion. inehich he was confined. He had 
actually turned upon his ſide; and, as my ſervant had 
reported, his arms had bled afreſh The coffin was 
carried to the houſe of the ſexton, where mull itudes, 
excited by curioſity, flocked from all parts to ſee this 
- memorable inſtance of fruitleſs precaution. The fa- 
mily, however, heat ing of the cir cumſtanees, the body 
was ordered to be re- inierted, and the affair was huſh- 

Weg with | FT 
bs — you cafuift enough to tell me how it happens, 
that we are generally diſappoimed in the grand expec- 
tations of our lives; and find our favourite withes 
croſſed ? Never was there a more ſingular confirmation 
of this fact, than in the caſe of the doctor The fear 
of being buried alive ſeems to have engrofſed all his 
thoughts. The appichenfions which aroſe in his mind, 
both on his own account and that of others, furniſhed 
him with an inexhauſtible fund for converſation, and 
gave frequent employment to his pen. [The preſenti- 
ment which had taken poſſeſſion of him was not to be 
ſuppreſſed. But alas! how unavailing, from a combi- 
nation of preventive circumſtances, did it prove Let 
it ſetve as a document to us, nat to fix our hearts, with 
n ö 8 | too 
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teach of the accidents of life, or to indulge too great 
apprebenſions of ny dreaded evil. ; | 
I was greatly affected at the. melancholy accident 
| ieh had juſt happened, but my mother was almeſt 

Ig dle ar being obliged to break a promiſe the had 
ſo ſolemaly made, and which, would have proved. fo 
conſonant to the wiſhes of her old friend. ving, at 
the time I firſt mentioned this promiſe, given you my 
ſentiments on the obſervance of it, I ſhall only add here, 
that a breach of a ſolemn engagement is always attend- 
ed with regret, as my mother now found to her coſt. 
I I have often wondered that humanity, excluſive ob 
affeQtion, does not prevent thofe who have had a regard. 
for perſons during their lives, from leaving themia their 
laſt moments, through a falſe tenderneſs, to the. care 
of nutſes and ſervants, who are uſually inſenſible to 
every claim but thoſe of their own .cafe or intereſt. 
Too ſuſceptible of pain, from beholding the expiring 
pangs of a beloved object, they haften from. it. Where- 
as that ovght to be the ſtrongeſt motive for, their tay, 
as theſe would ſtimulate them to unremitted aſſiduity in 
adminiſtering. every needful aſſiſtance whilſt life re- 
mains, and to a due attention to the body till its inter- 
ment. The moft pleaſurable reflection | now am ſenſi- 
ble of, is, that the three perſons I loved and efteemed. 
moſt, expired in my arms. "Theſe were, my dear Miſs 
Conway, my mother, and a worthy and much-regret- 
ted friend, many of the incidents of whoſe life you will 
find hereafter interwoven with my own, gdh 

A tear, that obttudes itſelf on the tecollection of 
ſcenes, which have alteady cauſed me ſo many, dims 
my fight others follow, and trickle in quick ſucceſ- 
ſion down my cheek, The ſubject awakens all my ſen- 
ſibiſity. And, ſurely, a heart more ſuſceptible of all. 
the tender feelings never throbbed. in a female boſom. 
The ſoft effuſion overwhelms me, 1. muſt lay down 


my gen. | 8 1 


ioo much anxiety, on any objeQ that lies within 3 
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1 the abrupt concluſion of my laſt. Exer 
L tender ſenſation was arouſed; When the loſs of 
ſuch dear and valued friends became, even by anticipa- 
tion, the ſubje& of my pen. Thie trickling 'tear would 
not be repelled. I will however now endeavour to pro- 
ceed with 'more compoſure. NEON TD. 
It being impoſſible for me to leave my mother in the 
fitwation Ihe was reduced to by the late melancholy in- 
cident, I ſent an apology to my reſpected patroneſs, in- 
forming her, at the ſame time, of the cauſe. From 
the many diſagreeable circumſtances Which had lately 
occurred, one upon another, my mind took as ſerious 
a turn as when T lived in retirement at the Farmer's at 
Ingateſtone. I loſt my vivacity, and delighted more 
in being alone than in company. To this, the frequent 


- viſits of Mr. NK who I now found courted me by 
itt 


proxy, made no little addition. His being always a 
conſtant attendant at my mother's parties rendered home 
W ß ß. 
My mother endeavoured to find out the cauſe of a 
change ſo totally contrary to my natural diſpoſition, but 
in vain, Having heard me ſpeak warmly in praiſe of 
the outward attractions of Medlicote, ſhe was appre- 
henſive that the ſuperficial qualifications of that empty 
man had captivated me. But when ſhie reflected that 
ſne had as frequently heard me declare that I would 
not marry him, were he diſengaged, and offered me his 
hand; placing a confidence in that fincetity which had 
ever been my boaſt, her fears'vaniſhed'telative to hin, 
What then could be the cauſe ? for a cauſe there muſt 
be. This perplexed her. And as The was very defir- 
ous of ſeeing me married to Mr. Crump, h 
eaſy circumſtances to happineſs, The was anxious to find 
c cre! vr gots 
Whilſt ] appeared in public, ſhe was neither, ſutpriſed 
nor diſpleaſed at ſeeing veiſes addreſſed to me from one 
dying ſwain or other; but my praiſe having been fre- 
eee, by an unknown Strephon, ſince the 
theatre had been ſhut up, and I lived a more ** 
$1 | ife, 
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life, her fears were excitediby it. Aud laying aſide the 
ſogeom ſtre dad lately ſuffered for her daes friend; 
ſubſtituted: jn its 60. anxiety: for her living danghtes. 
80 ſuſpicious now was ſhe become of my having en- 
rered into ſome tender engagement; without hericonſent, 
thateven the ſtrongeſt teſtimony ot affection that 4 
could give her, that of almoſt conftantly ſtaying at home 
with her, could not remove her apprehenſions. It even 
added to them, as ſhe conſidered ſuch novel behaviour 
only as a contrivance to bear the ones from this — 
voured admire.. | 14:29 {48 15 
Upon my mother's invulting Mr. as A ber 


a he alſo took the alatm and neuer reſted till 


he had diſcovered the author of the verſes which 1 
been the cauſe of their fears, and; as they ſuppalid, of 


the alteration in my temper. Ne 


In the neighbouthood of our 8 0 gen» 
gleiechian who was related to molt of: the. Catholics:bf 
diſtinction in the kingdom of Heland. She hat married 
a Mr. Kendall, belonging to the Euſtxh;: Houſe; by 


whom ſhe had ſevetal children; Finding, however, 


her huſband's income inadequate to the ſupport of Tb 
large a family, ſhe had, agreeable 10 the advice of her 
friends, ſet up a ſubſcription card- aſſembly. Her daugh- 
ters likewiſe employed themſelves in making the linen 
of their relations, wa Raney Sang wete Werte, well 
Pai. 260221 ( 116 "Fen 
As this aſſembly. was -kept-i in Bricain $tjeet, which 


joined to Summer-Hill, where' we reſided z-having been 


often invited to go to it, I one day ſem my name down, 
and went the fame evening. I had'the honour of being 


perſonally known to moſt of the company, There ue 


a young gentleman, however, whom I could. not recol- 
lect that I had ever ſeen before, though, as I was af- 


terwards informed, he had been my conſtant agtendant 


and admiter at the thettre: - His name was: Jephſon, 
and he was of Trinity-College. WII I fut ar cards, 
this you t was rlvetted to the back oflimy chair ; and 


en my geuling up to Ly honey hel tequeſtecꝭ lea ve rs | 


ort ne. U $127 03 eee 
When we reached wy. bee without having the 


leaſt idea of v 3 toom fer cenfure, 
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Iaſked him in, that I might have an opportunity of in- 
troduc ing him 10 her. I could not help obſerving, that 
te: received him with unuſual formality and reſerve. 
As ſoon as he was gone, my mother aſked me how 
long I had been acquainted with Mr. Jephſon ? 1 told 
ber, with a compoſure that ſtaggered her, that to the 
beſt of my knowledge I had not ſeen him till that night. 
Not ſatisfied with this declaration, ſhe defired that I 
would give her my honour to what 1 had ſaid. To 
which'il seplied, with an inſolence that ſtabs me 40 the 
heait as I repeat it, I will never give my honour, 
Madam, to any one who dares to * my word.” 
EI had no ſooner. vitered the word dares, than the im- 
propriety- of it immediately ftruck me. And every 
„ume the converſation occurs to my memory, I feel an 
inexpreſſible pang at my having preſumed to make uſe 
of it to a parent.—Remorſe and diſquietude ought to be 
the portion of all thoſe who loſe fight of the duty they 
owe to their parents.—Honour thy father and thy mo- 
ther how ſtrong the in junction !—and how ng 
the reward——that thy days may be long, &c. Next to 
the reverence due from us to the univerſal Parent of 
mankind, ſtands the duty we owe our earthly parents; 
one is equally as obligatory as the other. Thank Hea- 
ven! it was only in this inſtance, and this was not from 
the heart, that.I ever knowingly offended: the author of 
my birth. It was my misfortune to be tenacious to a 
degree, relative to the attribute I ſo much valued my- 
ſelf on, ſincerity; and whatever ſeemed to reflect on 
that, gave me offence. I was conſcious of my petu- 
lance (io call it by no harſher name) the moment it eſ- 
caped me; yet, reluctant to acknowledge my error, or 
40 ſubmit, as J ought to have done, I ordered the horſes 
to be put to, before my mother was up, and ſet off to 
join my beloved friend. 
Alarmed at my perſeverance; and knowing my tem- 
per Was to be moulded to her own wiſnhes by gentle 
means, but, if controuled, that it would run retro- 
grade, even ig the! extreme of obſtinacy, ſhe ſent a 
meſſegger to me with a letter the next day. In it ſhe 
requeſted that I would excuſe what ſhe had ſaid the day 
. before, it being che reſult of her apprehenſions for my 
Bill | 5 1 welfare, 
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welfare, ag ſhe had been informed that Mr. Jephſon, 
the young gentleman who had ſeen me home, was the 
; enamiorato who had ſung my praiſe ſo frequently of late. 
To which ſhe added, that the unuſual reſerve and 
gloom which had for ſome time clouded my brow, ſeem- 
ed to confirm her ſuſpicions ; which if well founded, as 
ſhe hoped they were not, mult prove deſtructive to my 
_ happineſs, he being entirely dependent on his relations, 
and had it not in his power to provide for me as ſhe. 


could wiſh. , - oi 31 WARS"! e e, 1 
My mother's condeſcenfion affected me the more, as Wit 
I was by this time, from the refleQions which I had 
leiſure to indulge, truly. ſenſible that I' had been to 4 
| blame; and the more fo, from her dependent fituation Fl 
on me, which ought to have made me more circum- 
ſpect in my duty towards her, and the more careful of 
giving her offence, There is a delicacy in this point, - 
of which unthinking and vulgar minds are' not ſu wy 80 | 
ez but it weighs much with every well-bred perſon, 
and all ſuch as have à juſt idea of propriety of conduct. 
I wrote her conſequently a ſubmiſſive anſwer, and in- 
formed her that 1 would return the next day. But an 
expreſs arriving with an account that Lord Laneſborough. 
a near relation of Colonel Butler's, was dangerouſly ill, 
we all returned to Dublin the ſame evening. be 
Las not diſpleaſed at being obliged to return ſo ſoon, 
as I was. miſerable uill I made an atonement to my mo- 
ther for my undutiful behaviour, She received me With 
that pleaſure which is ever united with real affeQion, + 
and I never ſpent an evening with more ſatisfaction. Be- 
ing thus reconciled to each other, and that confidence 
which had hitherto ſubſiſted between us being reſtored, 
ſhe deſired me to inform her, without any reſerve, off 
the cauſe of my late thoughtfulneſs. I acquainted her, 
with ttuth; that it ſolely aroſe from the recariouſnefs 
of my preſent ſituation, which every dns Vc more 
and more diſagreeable to me, I then recapitulated the 
following circumſtances; s 7 Oo 
In the firſt place I was apprehenſive that as ſoog as. 
the theatre was opened again Mr. Sheridan would appear 
in the charaQers of Antony, Romeo, &c. and from 
playing with a perſon ſo diſqualified by nature for ſuch 
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parts, I too much feared 1 ſhould loſe in ſome meaſure 
the reputation 1 had gained. —In the next place, the 
decliniag health of my 1 and much loved Mrs. 
Butler gave me great uneaſineſs, And as ſhe propoſed 
ding to Spa for her recovery, and after that to the 
South of France, it would be a very very long time be- 
fore-I had the happineſs to ſee her again, if ever I did, 
Ts theſe cauſes of ſorrow may be added the loſs: of 
Miſs St. Leger's company. A friend for Whom I had 
| the tendereſt regard, and who had ftaid but a Mort 
month in Dublin. Mrs. O'Hara was like wife confined 
to her room, by Which I was de rived of being with 
| ber ſo much as duty and affection prompted. —The laſt, 
but not the leaſt reaſon of my difguier, wen my appa- 
Tent ingralitude to Mi. Quin. My leaving England 
wizbqut.confulting bim on the engagement I was about 
tg enter, into, or even without taking leave of him, of- 
ed me forcibly, and gave me many a pang- A 
falſe modeſty, I now perceived, had made me avoid 
that dear man, Inſtead of conſidering him as my Men- 
tor, and unboſoming my ſelf to. him upon every occaſi- 
11 770 enen : b Li e EU ir enn 
on that xequired the counſel of experience and probity, 
1 left the countty in which he reſided. From him ſhould 
1 have always been ſure of "meeting. with relief, com- 
ſſion, and comfort. My regaid for him was truly 
Alial.* Whilſt J loved him,” 1 dreaded his fiov ns more 
than any misfortune which could befal me, But baſh- 
fulneſs conquered affection.— With ſincetity and truth 
thus did J unfold to my mother the cauſes of that\,alte- 
ration in my demeanour, which the could not account 
for. As there is a confidence attending innate rectitude 
that commands belief, ſhe readily gave credit to my 
aſſertions, and was conxinced of the propriety of m 
feelings. My vanity. prompts me to cone ude this let- 
ier with ſome lines, my Inamorato Mr, Jephſon wrote 
upon me in the charaQer of Belvidera, -- 
"Hail child of Nature, and the pride of Art! 
.. * Equally form'd to glad and pain the heart. 
„ Thro' Various paſſions you accompliſh'd ſhine, 
'' «Your looks expreſſive ſpeak the coming line. 
|. * Ador'd while living, with app avis you die; 
Fach Judge beholds you with a Jaffier's 1 EY 
«= N 
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As the concluſion of my laſt letter was rather pto- 
IX lis, I ſhall enter on my tory again, without any 
preamble to this.—It will ſoon be ſeen that the appre- 
henvon I entertained relative to my ſituatiom at the 
heatre were realized and that the greateſt error I had 
eyer committed was the rejeQing Mr. Gatrick's offer. 
The next day F'was informed that the Lord - Mayor had 
permitted Mr. Sheridan to open the theatre; but he was 
not allowed to perform till his trial with the perſons who 
cauſed the riot was decide. 
am now about to mentidn af incident \n'iny life, 
which relates to perſons who have made a very conſpi- 
cuous figure in the great world. As I was N | 
one da from rehearſal, at the bottom of Britain-Street, 
1 bard the voice of diſtreſs. * Vieldipg to an impulſe of 
- humanity, I overleaped the bounds” of good breeding, 
and entered the | houſe from Whenge it proceeded. 
When I had done tis, led by an ffrefftible. attraction, 
T entered without cetemony the parlour, ie dor of 
which appeared to be guarded by perſons not it alf fited 
to thoſe within. I here found a woman of à nioſt ele- 
gant figure, ſurrounded by four beauriful girls, and a 
Aweet boy of about three year's age. After tha ing 
th my abtũ % trufion, * 
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e neceſſary apologies fo 


"Formed the lady, that as the 1dniegtariofts'of het fete 


family had reached my ears as 1 pafſed' by, I had tak 
the liberty of a neighbour to inquire. If 

her any rie een 
Mrs. Gunning, for that was the lady name, atole 


immediately from her ſeat, 4nd calling me b my name, 


"thanked me for che offer of my affiftance,'< woes * 


"Ing me at the fame time; upon poſſeſſing ſuch hutndile 
ae She then informed me, that Havin * 
V 
elite into che country, "to'avoid 'the diſkgteeable con- 

VVV 
_hopes that. her brother, Lord Mayo, liſtening th the die- 
"tates of fraternal affeQion, wauſd nor füffer a fer and 


Ber fai) to be 3educed 16diftteſs ; but that his Loid- 
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| ſhip remained inflexible to her repeated ſolicitations. 
The ill-looking men, I now found, had entered the 
hauſe by virtue of an execution, and were preparing to 
turn her and her childien out of doors. 
Upon this, Mrs. Gunning and myſelf went up ſtairs 
to conſult what was beſt to be done in fo diſagreeable a 
. predicament, We there determined that I ſhould re- 
turn home, and ſend my man-ſervant, who was to wait 
under. the window of the drawing- room, in the even- 
ing, and bring to my houſe every thing that could be 
thrown to him. It was further agreed, that as my mo- 
cher and I had more room than we could conyeniently 
occupy, the children and their ſervant ſhould remain 
with us, whilſt ſhe went to her huſband to aſſiſt him in 
ſettling his affairs. I he whole of our plan being car- 
Tied into execution, Miſs Burke, Mrs. Gunning's filter, 
a lady of exemplary piety, who had paſſed her proba- 
tion in the community of Channel-Row, ſent ſhortly af- 
ter for the two youngeſt girls, and the two eldeft were 
permitted, to my great pleaſure, to remain at our houſe. 
As the beauty of theſe ladies. has fince made ſo 
much noiſe in the world, and has been fo recently im- 
printed on the memory of-every.rank, it will be unne- 
ceſſary here. to give a deſcription of them. I ſhall, 
* therefore, only obſerve, that the eldeſt, Maria, the 
late Counteſs of Coventry, was all life and ſpirits ; 
and thai Miſs. Betty, the younger, now Dutcheſs of 
Argyll, &c. &c. with a longer train of noble titles than 
* s eyer woman enjoyed before her, was more re- 
15 „„ £33 OSS IG 
Here let me ſtop to beſtow a remark, once more on 
the ſtrange viciſſitudes of this ſublunary ſtate !, Innume- 
Table are the inſtances to be found in hiſtory, and man 
happen within our own obſervation, of the riſe and fa 
of families. Some we ſee, whoſe honours and afflu- 
ence appear to be founded on ſo broad and permanent 
A bats, that neither time, nor accident can affect them; 
and yet in a few ſhort years, undermined by unforeſeen 
and unavoidable. events, they diffolve away, and, like 
the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, leave not a wreck be- 
Bind.“ Whilſt others, from being environed with 
_diſtreſs z apprehenſive of the approach of penuiy : and 
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nearly. a ptey to deſpair, through incidents equally un- 
accountable and ſudden ; the daiklome clouds all clear- 
ed away, find themielves exalted to a ſtate of ſplen- 
dour, with the hopes of which the moſt luxuriant ſal- 
lies of their imagination could not have flattered them. 
Permit me to detain you a moment longer, whilſt I juſt 
add, by way of illuſtration, that the very firfl page of 
hiſtory preſents us with a memorable inſtance of the in» 
ſtability of human happineſs in the fate of the firſt, cre» 
ated pair. . From the never ceaſing and inexpreffible 
joys of 2 where every with was anticipated 
and pleaſures, real and laſting, grew ſpontaneouſly,.did 
our great-progenitors. find themſelves driven into a world 
of care, affliction, and uncertainty, there to earn, by a 
life of labour and toil, a precarious ſubſiſtence. What 
a heart-rending reverſe to this once happy pair. 
This Teaſon Mr. Woodward, an actor of the firſt me- 
tit in comedy, came to Dublin, and joined our compa- 
ny. About the ſame time Mr. Foote arrived to give ea, 
as he termed his exhibition; which conſiſted of mimick - 
ry, wherein he imitated or 20 off the voice and manner 
of moſt of the performers, in England and Ireland. I 
never could find out what analogy there was between 
tea and the talent of mimickry, But as our modern 
Ariſtophanes was, undoubtedly, a man of learning, as 


\ 


well as of wit and humour, there mult. be a {propriety 


in his adopting the appellation, though it lies beyond 
the reach of p weak — F 1 5 
Mr. Sheridan being now permitted again to tread the 
ſtage, ſome of the apptehenſions which had been the 
cauſe of my uneaſineſs began to be realized. He play- 
ed, as J had apprehended, the character of Antony. 
But, oh! what a falling off was bere!-Inſtead of the 
filyer-toned voice and bewitching figure of a Barry, 
which uſed to enchant the audience, formality. and mo- 
notonous declamation preſented itſelf. The difference 
was too | conſpicuous. to eſcape the ablervation of the 
public. And every one regretted, the loſs of his great 
wers in the part of Venidius, wherein, as 1 ha ve ber 

e obſerved, he was truly en indeed he was 

in all ſententious characters. To render, howeyer, the 


piece as pleaſing as poſſible, a dance of e Fi : 
TIN 4 d | 4 | * 


introduced, as an entertainment to the enamoured queen. 
To add to my diftreſs during my performing the part of 
Cleopatra, Mrs. Kennedy happeining unfortunately to 
have a ragged tail to her dreſs, pulled upon the ſtage 


after her the half of a kettle drum. Alarmed at hear- 


ing ſo uncommon a noiſe, I turned about, whilſt in the 
warmth of my inquiry after my much-loved' hero, and 
ſeeing the droll circumſtance that occaſioned it, I could 
not refrain from burſting into a loud fit of laughter, in 
which the audience joined me. Nor could 1 cqmpoſe 
my countenance till the afp had rr 574 N 8 
dut 1 NE ban 

As there was Gon an effeinial! difference in the re- 
ceipts of the houſe from what they had been during the 
laſt ſeaſon, I was defired by the manager to give orders 
to all the young ladies of my acquaintance that would 
condeſcend' to accept of them. In conſequence of this 
defire, ſcarcely a night paſſed on which I did not grant 
an introduction to ſeveral with whom I had formed an 


intimacy at Mrs. Kendall's aſſembly, as as as 23 two | 


lovely viſitants. ' ' 
Mr. Wooward being attacked by Foote in his bu» 
mourous exhibition, got up, in his defence; a piece, 


which he termed © Tit for Tat, or Diſn of Choco- 
late.“ This was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that his 


rival, being defeated at his own weapons, left the field 
to his © onent, and precipitately retired to ihe Hay- 
market-Theatre. When the benefits commenced, Mr. 
Woodward, excluſive of his agreement with the ma- 


nager, fecuived- ten guineas a night from each per- 


former, at whoſe ben ht Wk ene yuu mentioned wad 
acted. Is '1 | 55 


When I firſt Wadde my appearance at Covent-Gurden 


Theatre, this gentleman had ſolicited my hand. A re- 


fuſal being given, we were not, from that time, on the 


beſt terms. Reſentment; ü giving way io inte- 

reſt; be was very happy to have a tolerable actreſs 
fotm 6 ith him. fes Careleſs Huſband was revived. 

His Lord Foppington was, 4s ufual, Joſt admired. 


Nor did 1 fail 8 applauſe in Lady Betty oath? 


wiſh I could ſay as much of the hex He. played 
the charactet of Sir Chales _ but it worn! 1 
Rink, 
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think, have been more a- propos, if the ſyllable un had 
been pre fixed to the laſt word, and the baronet's name 
had'betn Sic Charſes Uneaſy ; ſo aukwärdly gid the part 
ſit da the petfotmer of it. The chzractefg of this play 
wete dtefſed, by direckion of Mr. Sheridan, in the ma- 
- nufaQtoty of Leland, which he Judicioufly thought, 
_ would increaft at once his popularity and receipts. .'. - 
Tbe ſeaſon drawing to a conelufion, my mother, at 
my .xequeſt, determined to return to Eagland. And 
this reſolution was accelerated by the treaſurer of the 
theatre. bringing in my account, with a.charge of /even+ 
or five pounds for orders. As it was at the PPE - 
te of he manager, that, theſe orders were iſſued; 


could by no means admit of ſach an'impolition, * A 


pute conſequently enſued between Mr. Sheridan and my- 
felf,” when abſolutely refuſed to play any more. A. 
Victor the treaſuter, however, came to me the nex 
day, with the balance of my account, offering to pa 

me the whole ſum, if I would entet into a freſh en. 
5 jement. But the inliberal treatment I receired vaop 
thi m 


occaſion from the manager would have iaduced mi 
to withhold my conſent, had not the rexſons alles | 
added their weight to fix me in the performance of m 
reſolution. -.., % l r + 4. 1 | 

Before my departure, I took leave of all my acquaint- 
ance. A painful taſk to a ſuſceptible mind! Mrs. 
O'Hara preſſed me to her boſom with the moſt affeRi- 


onate warmth; and we did not part Without many 


tears, My deat and Honoured' pattonefs, together wit 

her much-loved daughter, ſhewed the tendereft con? 
cetn at ſoſing me; and the pain I feſt upon theoccafion 
was equal to their on. They, as well as my aunt, thade 
me ſome confiderable preſents. The ſeparation from 
fuch invaluable friends, for ſuch they were in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word would not have been ſo pun- 
gent, had there been a probability of my ſeeing either 
my aunt or Mrs. Butler again. From the age and ſu- 
firmities of the former it was not to be expected. At 

the illneſs of the latter, though lingering, was pro- 
eee TS PR RRER TITS G. 30 OTE 
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One inducement for 3 our departure was, that 


Lord Tyrawley was returned from his embaſſy at Ruf- 


ſia, 


> * 
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fia, and was coming to Dublin to pay the laſt duties ta 
+ his ſiſter, Mrs. O'Hara. My mother ſeemed to regret 
nothing ſo much as leaving Mr. Crump; for whom, 
from the intimacy that had ubſiſted between them, ſhe 
entertained great reſpect. Upon our return, that gen- 
tleman avid her to lay out what money ſhe had ſay- 
ed, which was no inconſiderable ſum, in It iſſt linens, 
This ſhe did, and found it turn out to advantage. 
| The friendſhip I had entertained for my two lovely 
viſitors was now increaſed to the tendereſt affection. 
If there was any difference, it was in favour of the el- 
der, whoſe diſpoſition more nearly reſembled my own ; 
and from whom I felt it the moſt painful to part. This 
pn created no little tdi boſom of Miſs 
utler, who claimed the firſt place in my heart, from 
the priority of our acquaintance. And to an indif- 
ferent perfon, the letters I received from her, upon 
that occaſion, would appear to have been dictated by 
the green - eyed monſter himſelf. But that young lady 
was ſoon convinced of the permanency of my artach- 
ment to her. And though I have not had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing her for many years, it ſtill continues un- 
T8 TT TR EXPE. 
| | April 29, 17—. 
_ F COULD. not leave a kingdom where I had met 
with ſo favourable. a reception in public; where I 
had received ſo many civilities from, perſons of the high- 
eſt rank ; and where. I was honoured with the friendſhip 


of ſome of the moſt amiable of my own ſex ;, without 
Fielding to the whiſpers of gratitude, and returning back 


bone tributary ſigh, But ſuch a variety of circumſtances 


having rendered a longer abode in Ireland diſagreeable. 


I own it was not without great ſatisfaction, that l found. 


myſelf once more in England. 

Upon our arrival in London my mother wrote to Mr. 
Garrick, informing him of it. Happening to. be in. 
town, he immediately ſent to us, requeſting we would 
dine with him that day. He had at that time apartments 
in Kiag-Street, Covent-Garden, and we had hired lodg- 

1 1 
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ings in Southampton-Street. He received us with that 
cheerfulneſs and civility which conſtituted a part of his 
character. During our viſit we laughed over many in- 
cidenis which had happened whilſt we were together in 
Ireland; particularly, the conſequential preſent he had 
received from my dear friend Mrs, Butler. And he 
much regtetted, that it was not in his power, from the 
preſent ſituation of his company, to admit me into it; 
Mrs, Cibber, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Pritchard, engroſſ- 
ing all the principal characters. At parting he requeſt» 
ed, that nothing might interrupt the harmony which 
then ſubſiſted between us. As I had not then heard of 
the declaration he had made, relative to his never en- 
gaging me upon any terms, as before mentioned, I pro- 
miſed to continue on a friendly footing with him. 
I inquired after my valued friend Mr. Quin, and was 
informed that he was at Bath, to which place he uſual- 
ly retired during the receſs. As ſoon as Mr. Rich heard 
of our return, he ſent Mr. Bencraft, a performer for 
whom he had a particular friendſhip, and who there- 
fore refided with him, to give us an invitation to pay 
him a viſit at Cowley, where he then was. As I was 
very deſirous to ſee that ſweet ſpot, of the beauties of 
which I had heard ſo much talk, I did not heſitate, 
for my own part, to become his gueſt ; but was pre- 
_ for the preſent, by an engagement of my mo- 
. | i 
This place, which was the ſummer refidence-of Mr. 
Rich, and to which he was making very conſiderable 
improvements, formerly belonged to the well-known 
Mrs. Montford, now Mrs. Vanbruggen, wife to the pro- 
miſing actor of that name, who was unfortunately mur- 
dered as he was eſcorting the celebrated Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle home-from the theatre, On Mrs, Montford was the 
juſtly celebrated and well-known ballad of Black-eyed 
Suſan written by Mr. Gay. Lord Berkeley's partialit 
for this lady induced him to leave her at his deceaſe 
three hundred pounds a year, on condition that ſhe 
never married. His Lordſhip likewiſe purchaſed Cow- 
ley for her, and ſhe beſides received wy him, at times; 
very conſiderable ſums. After this ſhe fell in love with 
that very capital actor Mr, Booth, but the defire of re- 
| f taining 
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taining her 'annuity prevented her from being joined in 
bands of wedlock with the lover whom the pre- 
ferred to numbers that were candidates for her favour. 
This conſideration obſtrũcting, the union could not take 
place, and Mr. Booth ſoon found another 'mate. --: * - 
- i Mrs. Vanbruggen had conttacted an (intimacy with 
Miſs Santlow, a lady celebrated as a dancer, and efteem- 
ed a tolerable actreſs. She was the declared favourite 
of Secretary Craggs, through whoſe liberality ſhe be- 
came poſſeſſed of a fortune ſufficient, to enable her to 
live independent of the ftage. What Mrs. Mont ford 
could not effect, Miſs Santlow did. Mr. Booth, tranf- 
ferring his attention from the former to the latter, ſoon 
obtained poſſeſſion both of her perſon and fortune, Mrs. 
Montford no ſooner heard of the perfidy of her lover, 
and the ingratitude of her friend; than ave way to 
a:deſperation that deprived het of het ſenſes. In this 
ſituation ſhe was brought from Cowley to London, that 
the beſt advice might be procured for ber. 
As during the moſt violent paroxyſms of her. diſorder 
ſhe: was not outrageous, and now and then à ray of rea- 
ſon beatned through the cloud that overſhadowed her 
intellects, ſhe was not placed under any rigorous con- 
finement, but ſuffered to go about the hôuſe. One 
day, during a lucid interval, -the aſked her attendant 
what play was to be performed that evening ? and was 
told, that it was Hamlet, In this piece, whilſt ſhe had 
been on the ſtage, ſhe had always met with great ap- 
plauſe in the character of Ophelia. The recollection 
ſtruck her; and with that cunning which is uſually al- 
lied to inſanity; ſhe found means to elude the care of 
her ſervants, and got to the theatre; where concealing 
herſelf till the ſcene in which Ophelia was to make her 
appearance in her inſane ſtate, ſhe puſhed on the ſtage 
before her rival, who played the character that night, 
and exhibited a far more perfect repreſentation of mad- 
neſs than the utmoſt exertions of mimic could do. She 
was, in truth, Ophelia herſelf, to the amazement. of 
the performers, as well as of the audience. Nature 
having made this 10 effort, her vital powers failed her. 
On her going off, ſhe prophetically exclaimed, “ It is 


* all over!“ And, indeed, that was ſoon the caſe, for 
: 'S | as 


2 TP my * 


f 


: 


as ſhe was conveying home (to make uſe of the conclud- 
ing lines of another ſweet ballad of Gay's, wherein/her 
fake is ſo truly deſcribed) ** She, like a lily drooping, 
<« then bowed her head, and died“ „„ 

] heard the foregoing incident related by Colley Cib- 


ber, at Lord Tyrawley's, during our reſidence at Buſhy, 


to which rehdence he frequently came. But I have 
not repeated it in a manner that pleaſes me. My lan- 
guage will not teach my conceptions, nor my concep- 
tions my ſenſibility —Oh for the pen of Sterne to re- 
touch it But it cannot be— I muſt therefore be con- 
tent to jogg on in the humble line I have hither to 
ann ee ? . | am 
I need not add, chat ſuch a moving cataſtrophe muſk 
naturally affect a mind ſo ſuſceptible of the tender paſ- 


fions as mine, and make me wiſh' to ſee the refidence 


of the fair; Unfortunate, whenever an opportunity of- 
fered. My mother, however, having another engage- 
ment upon her hands, I was obliged to ſuppreſs my cu- 
rioſity till the latter end of the ſummer. + oi 


A nephew of her's, a Mr. Crawford, an attorney, 
had lately married the widow Silveſter, who was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very large fortune. Prom him the received 


a preſſing invitation to paſs ſome time with them at Wat- 
ford, in Hertfordſhire. As this was near the abode of my 


dear Miſs St. Leger, who refided with her uncle, Lord 


Doneraile, at the Grove, near Caſhioberry-Park, the 
ſeat of the Earl of Eſſex, I more readily. agreed to at- 
tend my mother, and poſtpone the acceptance of Mr. 
Rich's invitation. | 1 5 11903 

It will here be neceſſary to give a deſcription of my 
couſin Crawford, as I ſhall too often have occaſion to 
introduce him in the ſubſequent pages. He was a ſhort 


fat man, as to his ſtatute, with a tolerable good face. 


So much for his perſon. As to his mind, it was not 
more correſpondent to the rules of beauty. He was 


endowed with great cunning, vainly fond of being eſ- 


teemed a wit, and profuſe to a degree. His mother was 


She rezſon; that Colley Cibber has taken ne notice of ſo 
remarkable a circumſtance in his Apology,” mult be ge! 
40 his friendſhip for Mrs. Booth, who was alive when be 
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that ſtep- ſiſter of my mother, who, as I have before re- 
lated, lived with Mrs. Godfrey, and through the mu- 
nificence of that lady had accumulated a conſiderable 
fortune, This induced Mr. Crawford, an eminent at- 
torney in partnerſhip with Mr. Greenhill, of the Tem- 
ple, to ſolicit her hand in marriage, which ſhe gave 
him. It was not long, however, before ſhe was left a 
widow with this ſon, about three years of age, and a 
very conſiderable addition to her fortune. + 
All her happineſs now centeted in her ſon, She car- 
ried her fondneſs for him to the greateſt extreme, He 
was never contradiQed- in the moſt unreaſonable of his 
demands, and conſequently was ſpoiled. When he ar- 
rived at a praper age, he was indentured to his late fa- 
ther's partner, Mr. Greenhill, on condition that at the 
expiration of his clerkſhip he was to tranſact, on his own 
account, all the common law buſineſs. Jo this he of 
courſe fucceeded, and whether from the wretches he 
aſſociated with during his practice, or from the princi- 
ples inſtilled into him by nature, I will not pretend to 
ay ; but, under a ſpecivus appearance of good nature 
and honeſty, he roffeſſed all the chicanery of Jonathan 
Wild. His cara ſpoſa, whom he had married for ber 
fortune, notwithſtanding he had a very conſiderable one 
of his own, was old enough to be his mother. Nature 
had not been very liberal to her, either in the charms 
of her perſon or mind. And even what little under- 
ſtanding ſhe was bleſſed with was totally clouded by a | 
ſtupe faction, ariſmg from I will not fay what. What- | 
ever it was, her huſband took care that it ſhould not | 
fail of a fupply, to prevent certain remonſtrances, uſu- > 
ally termed curtain lectures, which weie the conſe- . 


quence of his own frailties. | 

With perſons of this caſt, to be obliged to aſſociate 
for ſix weeks or two-months, agreeable to a promiſe 
made by my mother, you may be aſſured was not a 


little mortifying to your humble ſervant. © And it would 1 
have been much more fo, had it not been for the fre- 1 
uent viſits I made to the Grove, and the walks I took ' 
in the delightful paik belonging to the Earl of Eſſex, | 
which lay contiguous to my couſin's houſe. To Miſs 4 
4. 


St. Leger was I likewiſe indebted for another ſource of 
r comfort 
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gorafoct und amuſement, who lent me books from Lord 
Doneraile's library. . 
Mr. Crawford's table was well ſerved; to which, as 
he kept à pack of fox-founds, and a good ſtud of hun- 
ters for the uſe of himſelf and friends, there was uſually 
no want of country gentlemen who delighted in that 
4 2 From things being thus ſituated, it is not to be 
uppoſed that, with my taſte for reading and other 
kind of company, I ſtaid much at home ; eſpecially as 
it Was ſoon rendered more diſagreeable by the addition 
of a'fon and heir to this worthy family, who came to 
inherit his father's virtues, and his mother's: great qua- 
lifications. The attention of my good parent being to- 
tally engaged by ber amiable niece, and the new rela- 
tion ſhe had juſt preſented her with; her nephew took 
this opportunity to ſet out for London, to regale himſelf 
with his friends the ſheriffs officers, and ladies of eaſy 
nee: 5 . 
One day, as I fat reading Dryden's Virgil, on a bench 
in Lord Kfſex's park, an old gentleman came and ſeated 
himſelf by me. After fitting a little while, he afked me 
the ſubjeQ of my ſtudies} Upon my telling him, he 
ſeemed to be ſurprifed that a girl of my age ſhould have 
either taſte or erudition enough to ohderfiand works of 
that kind. Piqued at this ſuppofition, I undertook to 
vindicate my ſex from the want of knowledge in litera- 
ture generally imputed to them, I told him there would 
not be the leaſt room for ſuch a reflection, did not the 
lords of the creation take care that we ſhould not eclipſe 
them in this reſpect. The old gentleman then ſaid, 
As that is your opinion, I ſuppoſe you would have a 
female ent To which I replied, ** I do not 
+ know that the preſent is much better, for I do not 
hear of any thing that is done among them, but 
„ ſcolding like eld women. eam 
This threw my new companion into à violent fit of 
laughter, from” which when he was recovered, he was 
pleaſed ro ſay; that if ever he ſhould have 'a daugh2 
ter, he hoped it was juſt fuch a one as me“ T 
pulling out his watch he continued, “I am forry to 
leave you, Miſs, but I muſt go to dinner, which I do 
_ <4: not think I ſhall like; as the relation 1 am I 
202 * — « ſee 
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« ſee is gone to London, and the good woman in the 
« ſtraw.” Concluding from theſe circumſtances. that 
the old gentleman was come to ſee. my. coulin, I in- 
formed him that I was upon a viſit at the ſame houſe; 
and as it was near three o'clock, I got up, when he 
did, to return home, r | 
As we walked along together, he aſked me ſome 
queſtions relative to the chatacter and circumſtances of 
Mr. Crawford. I candidly, imparted to him my ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject; and though I was then unac- 
quainted with 'my La vg aj of principle, I could 
obſerve that the character I gave him did not ſeem to 
make a very favourable impreſſion on my companion. 
Juſt as we atrived at the door, he deſired I would in- 
form Mrs. Crawford, that Mr. Sykes. would be glad to 
with her joy of her ſon. On hearing the name of Sykes, 
I could not have been more terrified.had his brother · in- 
law, Captain Bellamy, my mother's huſband, unſhroud- 
ed himſelf, and ſtood before me. I was juſt compoſed 
enough to ſtammer out, 1 will, Sir ;” and then I haſti- 
ly. entered the houſe. . 
Having informed Mrs. Crawford of the name of her 
viſitor, as he had requeſled, I ran to acquaint my mo- 
ther with it alſo; who was as much alarmed as myſelf. 
But as it had dropped in the courſe of converſation that 
he was to return to London, upon ſome very particular 
buſineſs, the next morning, we thought it moſt prudent 
for her not to appear during that day. And this was 
no. injudicious determination; as I found the old gen- 
tlewan did not ſeem to have the moſt favourable opi- 
nion of our ſex, and if provoked, as he probably might 
have been with her, would not have ſtopped ſhort. of 
brutality. Had therefore my mother fallen in his way, 
he might have revenged, in too rough a manner, her 
1mpoſition on his brother-in-law, Captain Bellamy. 
Ass it was now too late to expect the maſter of the fa- 
mily home that day, I endeavoured to entertain my 
companion as well as I could during the evening. 1 
could not help thinking that he ſeemed to eye me at 
times with a glance of pity and ſuſpicion. The ſequel 
will verify the obſervation of Shakeſpeare, © That the 
<< thief ſuſpeQs each buſh an 6flicer,” ' He however, 
5 | | upon 
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upon e whole, appeated' to be pleaſed with my compa- 


ny, and when we ſeparated paid me many compliments; 
and that with a plain ſincetity, which greatly flattered 
me. He ſet off eaily in the morning. But in the even- . 
ing, when he made his bow (to uſe a theatrical expreſ- - 
fron) he left me a token of his generoſity, opulence, and 
liberality, for che little gentleman Who had Juſt enter- 
ed upon the ſtage of lite, with a deſire that I would Rand + 
l fear this narrative part of my hiſtory will not prove 
very entertaining to you; but as many other eircum- 
ſtances, yet to be related, are dependent upon it, I 
find it neceſſary to inſert theſe. I will, however, cut it 
as ſhort as poſſible. + e e e 
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1 my fat couſin returned, he brought with 
him a train of jolly companions to hunt the 
next day. As ſoon as I fell in his way, he accoſted me 
with ſaying, © Well, Miſs! I have blown you. The 
old codger was very inquiſitive, when I met him; 
yet, notwithſtanding, he likes you. But”—Here I 
ſopped him, as I was apprehenſive of a ſtroke of what 
he termed wit, at the expence of my mother. She 
luckily” was not preſent, or moſt certainly ſhe would not 
have kept within the bounds of good manners, had her 
nephew popped out what was upon his tongue. In a 
ſhort time he reſumed the converſation ; telling me he | 
was forry that old Square-toes was obliged, by the fai- 
lure of à houſe at Antwerp, to go out of town'immedi-_ 
ately # “ otherwiſe, Who knows,” ſaid he, but that 
* by the help of your tongue and my cellar, we may 
% have taken him in!“ NY I 
A bluſh threw its crimſon veil over my face as he 
ſaid this. Upon obſerving which, he recollected him- 
ſelf and thus continued: Nay, don't bluſh; I on 
meant that we would have tried to get him 70 * : 
%a will in your favour,” I dwell the longer on this 
converſation, which I give verbatim, 21 it will furniſh 
Vol. I, 8 you 
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you with ſome inſight into the character of my upright 
couſin, and pre pate your mind for an event which hap- 
pened ſome years after. Though [ had taken a diſlike 
to my relation as a man, yet he might be, for ought [ 

' know, what is uſually denominated a good attorney. 
The meaning of which I take to be, that he kept with- 
in the limits of the law, and was as honeſt as his profeſ- 
ſion would allow him to be. As this does not require 
any great delicacy of ſentiment, and I conſider people 
as accountable for no more than they know, I'content- 
ed myſelf with deſpiſing him in ſilenee. 

I never wiſh to caſt undue refleions on any profeſ- 
ſion, but it ſeems to be the general opinion, that there 
are, comparatively, very few men of real integrity in 
that branch of the law. The axiom ©* That what eve- 
* ry one ſays muſt be true,” is founded on reaſon and 
experience. I have been convinced of the truth of it, 
in this point, to my coſt. Whether this propenſity to 
diſhoneſty ariſes from the opportunities which ſo fre- 
quently preſent themſelves in the practice of the law, 
and tempt the profeſſors to avail themſelves of them ; 
or whether a turn of mind to take advantage both of 

friend and foe, of client as well as opponent, be im- 
bibed by the very ſtudy of it, I will not pretend to de- 
termine, But ſo it is; to the ſorrow and coſt of millions. 

As 1 much wiſhed to be at Mr. Rich's, where I 
ſhould have the pleaſure of the company of my former 
intimates, his daughters; company far more . 

to me than what I now enjoyed; I prevailed on my 
mother to ſhorten her viſit. At length the wiſhed-for 
day arrived, Mr. Rich ſent his carriage, and we ſoon 
found ourſelves at Cowley. Here we were received 
with the greateſt cordiality by the maſter of the family, 
and with unfeigned joy by the younger part of it; but 
with formality and reſerve by the miſtreſs of the houſe. 
This lady having been converted to Methodiſm, now 
thought of nothing but praying and accumulating 
wealth for herſelf and her ſpouſe. For thoſe good peo- 
ple ſeldom neglect that grand concern, however they 

may cenſure ſuch worldly wiſdom in the unconverted. 

pon the death of his fixſt wife Mr. Rich had mar- 

ried this lady. Her name before that event took place 

| | was 
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was Mrs. Stevens. She had formerly been bar-maid at 

Bret's Coffee-houſe, was afterwards an actteſs, but had 
been ſeveral years his houſekeeper. She was at that 
time in a very mediocre ſituation in the theatre. She 
kad been the intimate friend of Miſs Naſſau, who ſuc- 
ceeded Miſs Fenton, afterwards Dutcheſs of Bolton; 
in Gay's Polly Peachum. By ber advice, as Thave been 
informed, Miſs Naſſau put herſelf under the protection 
of the late earl of Orford, ſon of the famed Sir Robert 
Walpole. By the further management of Mrs.” Rich, 
a match was brought about between a brother of her's, 
whoſe name was Wilford, anda ſiſter of that lady's. 
This was infuring Mr. Wilford 4 fortune, as Lord Or- 


ford was at that time Auditor of the Exchequer, and 


had numberleſs places in his gift. Mr. Wilford was 
accordingly provided for ; and wag upon a vifit with 
his wife, at Cowley, when we arrived there. 
We likewiſe found there Mrs, Ward from the thea- 
tre at Edinburgh, whom Mr. Rich had engaged for the 
enſuing ſeaſon, She was accompanied by a frightful 


being, to whom ſhe gave the title of huſband, This 


lady had one of the moſt beautiful faces I ever beheld. 
But her figure was vulgar to a degree. By the ſtoop 
and magnitude of her ſhoulders, it might be imagined 
that the had formerly carried milk-pails. Her beauty 
would have been much more conſpicuous in that line, 
or with a chain and knife faſtened to her Wen maße 
than in the character of a queen or young princeſs. 


Let, notwithſtanding this diſſimilitude of appearance, 


and being pregnant into the bargain, it was determined 
that ſhe ſhould debute in Cordelia, the youngeſt daugh- 
ter of King Lear, | 
In converſation. with Mr, Rich upon an engagement 
with me, my mother informed him of the terms offered 
me by Mr. Garrick, through Mr. Delany, the ſeaſon 
before laſt ; and as he made no objeQion to the ſalary, 
ſhe concluded that his intention was to give me the 
fame ſum. When we returned to town the manager 
ee me that he 8 Ward ſhould make 
er appearance as ſoon as poſſible, her pregnancy ten- 
tering ſuch a ſtep tale” Fay z and that he cont 
me as a happy corgſe de-reſerye, Mrs, Woffington, 
* 3 highly 
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highly offended at her quondem admitrer,. Mr. Gariick's 
chuſing rather to appear with Mrs. Pritchatd than with 


her, bad engaged herſelf with Mr. Rich; and was to 
open the campaign with her capital part, that of Sic 
Harry, Wildair.— | heatrical revolutions are 4s frequent, 
and owe their riſe to the ſame principles, as thoſe in the 
political world, —Pique, reſentment, ambition, or in- 
tereſt, which ever motive happens to prepondetate, 
brings them about. And the arrangement laſts in both 
as long as convenience ſuits. HY 


G. A. B. 
me een ene 
May 16, 17—. 


HE moment I was informed ef Mr. Quin's return 
to town, I waited on him to apologize for the 


- unpardonable neglect 1 had been | guilty of in leaving 


England without paying my reſpects to him. I found 
at his apartments Sir George (ſince Lord) Lyttleton, 


Thomſon, Mallet, and Smollet. As I had been alrea- 


dy introduced to thoſe genilemen, and was upon a foot- 
ing of intimacy with them, I was not ſorry at their be- 


Ing preſent upon the occaſion. Having ſaluted him, 


J aſſured him that I was happy in the opportunity of 
clearing myſelf of the error | had committed, before 


his friends, who had honoured me with their notice up- 


on his account. I acknowledged that appearances were 
againſt me; yet, though they were but appearances, I 


dteaded his cenſure for them, more than that of the 


whole world. I conjuted him at the ſame time, to ac- 
quit me of the fin of ingratitude, which, though he 


may have judged me guilty of it, my heart was utterly 
8 of. 133 „ 20S 7 | 


hether ſincerity ſpoke in my eyes, and pleaded my 
cauſe for me, I cannot ſay ; but he immediately gave 
me a kiſs of reconciliation ; ſaying, after he had done 
ſo, “My dear girl, I was burt at your contempt and 
„inattention, as! ar Bad your welfare at heart.“ 
Notwithſtanding this ſeeming cordiality gave me plea- 
ſure, the word bad, on which he laid an emphaſis, 
alarmed my fears, and prevented my being ſo happy as 


o »+ ww ws 
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I ſhould otherwiſe have been. The gentlemen in com- 
pany were all glad to fee me, eſpecially 'homiſon, who 
enquired for his rezation and my friend, Mrs. Jackſon. 
But kcould- give him no information, as the bad retired 
into the country, and all my attempts to find her out 
had been ineffectual. Mr. Quin adviſed me to make 
my appearance in Belvidera. And as I had not a doubt 
of: ſucceeding in any character 1 undertook,” it was 
equal to me what was fixed on. 


Upon our ſettling in lodgings, Miſs O'Hara, Lord: 
Tyrawley's eldeſt deere who by ſome means or 
ether had diſobliged his Lordſhip, came to live with vs. 
This circumſtance was very: agreeable to me, as well as 
to my mother. She in particular was pleaſed with it. 
For as ſhe was naw entirely engroſſed by her meditati- 
ons, which were uſually employed on two different 
ſabjeQs, namely her favourite Mr. Crump, and the ap- 
proach of a more agreeable figure called death. ſhe was 
glad I had a companion in whoſe friendſhip:ſhe could 
rely, and who would forward her wiſh; that of unit-- 
ing me to Mr. Crump. One day my mother being more 
than uſually importunate on this ſubject, I was ſo: dif- 
pleaſed at the odious topic, that Þ anſwered with great 
warmth, © IL. wiſh, Madam, you would marry him 
«©. yourſelf, Tcan have no objed ion to him for a fa» 
tber in- lau; but have a moſt inſuperable one to 
him for a buſtand.” My aſperity ſeemed: to grieve 
my mother much more than it had ever done before. 
; A few months, however, declared her: motives, and: 
n made her unhappy the reſt of her dayçass 
: Mrs. Woffington played the firſt night withiher-uſuab 
eclat;, in the character propoſed. Mrs. Ward ſoon fol- 
lowed. Her beautiful face and novelty inſured her ap- 
plauſe at her firſt appearance. nt her ſituation, as 
well as her figure, being againſt her, the did not con- 
clude the part of Cordelia with any degree of credit. 
Mr. Garrick ſtood untivalled in Lear, but as Mrs. 
Ward's acting did not tend much to the ſupport of the 
piece, it was not repeated The great veteran Quin 
d not made any of Shakeſpeare's characters bis ſtudy, 
except that of Falſtaff, in which he was inimitable, 
and 3 of Henry the Eighth, in which he likewiſe 
ExcElied, | 


Though 


* 
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Though Mr. Quin appeared to be reconciled to me, 
I found, to my ſoirow, that he did not tieat me with 
that conſpicuous tenderneſs and regard he had formerly 
ſhewn me. His behaviour to me then, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, was more like that of a fond father to- 
wards his darling child, than of a meer. well-wiſher. I 
was  now-invited but ſeldom to thoſe envied parties, 
which at once flattered my vanity, and enlightened my 
underſtanding. And although I had at this time many 
more admirers, he diſcontinued to favour me with his 
advice and cordial regard. | | 

. Notwithſtanding a timid apprehenſive modeſty is 
commendable in the younger part of the fair ſex, yet 
this amiable virtue might be carried to a detrimental ex- 
treme. A conſciouſneſs of reQtitude, even where ap- 
pearances are greatly againſt them, will ſupport thę in- 
nocent under the moſt diſcouraging cenſures ; and not 
only ſupport under them, - but ſtimulate to a due exer- 
tion of every means in their power, towards their vin- 
dication.—Bold in the putity of my intentions, and 
conſcious that I bad not offended, even in thought, 
againſt the ſacred laws of chaſtity, though carried off 
by the contrivance of an avowed admirer, | ſhould 
have contemned the ſneers of the prude, the exultati- 
ons of the coquette, the piety of the ſeeming virtusus, 
and the cenſures of the whole world. By ſo doing | 
ſhould, probably, have ſoon been able to vindicate my 
conduQ to my friends, and have recovered the cha- 
racter I had ſo undeſervedly loft. As the noxious dews 
of the night are exhaled by the earlieft rays of the ſun, 
ſo would the ſcandal with which I was loaded have been 
-quickly diſperſed by the diſcriminating beams of truth, 
But, unhappily, a falſe delicacy prompted me to fly 
from, inſtead of repelling, the caſual attack; and by 
it, among other inconveniences and misfortunes, I loſt, 
the favour and affection of this worthieſt of men. 

At length I was ſoon announced to bring vp the rear 
of our theatrical forces in the charaQer of Belvidera. 
When, to my great ſutprize, inſtead of the crowded 
houſe I had flattered myſelf with playing to, it was 
far from full, This was the more mortifying, as it was 
unexpected. My own reception, indeed, was as warm 

as 


— 
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as it had ever been; but ſtill I was diſſatisfied. - At 
the concluſion of the piece, however, Mr. Town, 
whom I have already taken notice of, hearing another 
piece given out for the following evening, cried 
out, The ſame } the ſame!” The audience joined, 
as uſual, in the cty; and by this eventual ſtroke, the 
ſame Play, Venice Preſerved,” was performed, fot 
four 


nued-one of our moſt drawing per fotmances to the con- 
cluſion of the ſeaſon. rf Ep 

At this period it was cuſtomary to play © Tamer- 
lane“ on the fourth af November. That day drew 
nat; and neither Mrs, Woffington nor myſelf had been 


ſpoken to, relative to it. We were the more furprized 
at this filence, as Mr. Quin was reputed to be the beſt 


Bajazet that ever trod the ſtage, - One evening, before 
the piece then performing was concluded, he/ ſent to 
the green-room, dehiring to ſpeak with me in his dreſ- 
fing-room. I immediately aroſe from my ſeat, and 
went to the door; but hearing voices within, I ſtop 


for ſome time, leſts I ſhould interrupt buſineſs, or be 


- one too many; As I ſtood, I diſtinctly heard The Fox 

ſay (for Volpone was then exhibiting) * Why, my 
Lord, we have Woffington at the receipt of cuſtom, 
« and who bids more !--Ward, flatter than a half- 


* baked pan-cake—and little Bellamy as cold as ice, 


and as conceited as the devil.” | 
Having heard this fine eulogium, I waited till the 
laugh. which was partly at my 1 0 had ſubſided, 
and then made my appearance. 
trance, Lord Orford, and Thomſon, who conſtantly 
attended his friend Quin, and who had brought Sben- 
ſtone, ſo much admired for his paſtorals, to make his 
bow. As ſoon as Mr. Quin ſaw me, he thus accoſted 
me: © My dear. gitl, I have a favour to beg of you, 
and defire you will not deny me.” I inſtantly repli- 
ed,“ Vou can make but ene requeſt, Mr. Quin, relative 
to the. theatre, which I can refule you; and I beg 


you will not give me ſo ſenſible! a pain, as that of 


not being able io acquieſee in een requeſt of yours.” 
He ups, þ with a frown, K ia what you. point at, 
GI. | n 24130499) 5-198) 11319 enn 
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ueceſſive nights, to crowded houſes; and conti- 


found, on my en- 
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and you had better comply with a good grace, for 
«« you 1 and u ſ do it.“ 

bis threat, as my diſpoſition is not framed io bear 
— neitled me ſo much that, with the air of 
queen Catherine, I ſaid, Þ revere you, fir, as a fa- 
** ther, and eſteem you as a friend; but if your requeſt 
« relates. to Tamerlane, I muſt tell you, that litile 
„Bellamy bas. too much concert la play Selima to ſuch a 
« balf- baked pan-cake as Ward,” My afſumed conſe- 
quence fo highly diverted the company, that good hu- 
mour was immediately reſtored ; and they joined in tel- 
ling Quin, that, in order to have ſo amiable and ſpitited 
a daughter, he muſt comply with my wiſhes, and take 
the beautiful Woffington t6 wife. Mr. e was ſo 
pleaſed as this well-timed retort, Whereig I retaliated 
with ſuch promptitude his ſevere defcription ; and he 
was at the ſame time ſo charmed with my ſpirit, having 
hitherto thought me too placid; that he reſtoed me, 
from that moment, to his favour, and 1 preficed the 
lame night at ſupper, as uſual; 

'When 1 found myſelf perfectly re: eſtabliſhed i in Mr. 
Quin's favour, I enquiced of bim the reaſon he had 
treated me with ſo much coolneſs, after he had afured 
me of his being reconciled to me, and was well con- 
vinced of my innocence and ſincerity ? He informed 
me, that my indifcretion in leaving a London theatre, 
after I had received ſo many mai ks of peculiar diſtinc- 
tion from the public, deſerved the ſevereſt reprobaticn. 
He added, that whoever had been my:adviter.wpon the 
occaſion was not my friend. As I had every reaſon to 
conclude myſelf the favourite child of the public, he 
laid, they would certainly have cheriſhed me z and it 

was treating them” as well as myſelf and him; ij}, to 
deſert them. That I could not avoid obſeruing the dif- 
ference of my preſent ſituation; and it would be a con- 
ſiderable time before I recovered the height from which 
L had fallen. That he felt the diſappointment far more 
than I did, as he had ſet his heart upon my 1 the 
women at the other houſe — he 0 
All the com eee to be of . me 
opinion. And E Quinis obſervations ſeemed 40 
carry convĩction with them, I perceived that I had been 
very 
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very imprudent in taking ſuch a ſtep without his aſſent. 
I went home, more oppreſſed by his friendſhip than 

had been unhappy through his diſpleaſure. And | 
from that moment formed a reſolution to atone far, my 
paſt indiſcretion,| by appiying, with unremitted /ardour, 
to the duties of my profeſſion, and to conſult my new- 
ly-recovered, monitor,. upon, every concern of the leaſt 


importance. $ | 

˖ 4 . | | . G. A. B. 
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"F*HE next charaQter I appeared in- was that of A- 
thenais, in Theodoſius. I had no ſooner come 
upon the ſtage,” on the night of its performance, than 
the; firſt object that preſented itf; bf to my view was 
Lord Byron, who had placed himſelf in the ſtage-box. 
The tremor Lwas throw into, by ſeeing a perſon fo 
near who had been the cauſe of ſo much diſquietude to 
me, entirely' deprived me of all my powers, and I 
ſtood for ſome time motionleſs. Mr. Rich and bis fa- 
mily, obſerving from their box that I ſuddenly turned 
pate, which was eaſily diſcernible from my complexion 

| ing uſually too florid, he came immediately behind - 
the ſcenes to enquire the 1eaſon of it. His Lordſhip 
had by this time quitted his ſeat, and placed himſelf 
againit one of the fide ſcenes, in ſight of the, audience, 
Mr. Rich, having let himſelf in by a private door from 
the box paſſage, of which he always had a key, found 
his Lordſhip in this ſituation, and was no longer at a. 
loſs to account for my trepida tion 
As Lord Byron knew that our proprietor had in his 
youihful days been a man of gallantry, he accoſted him 
with an afſured- lgok, and ſaid, Well, Rich; I am 
come to take away your Athenais !“ Such a ſaluta- 
tion could not fail to give offence to a perſon WhO had 
always treated me as a daughter, and who-poſſefſed-no- 
linle ſhare of petſonal courage, united with-an huwane 
diſpoſition. ' He accordingly reproved his Lord ſhipy for 
avowing a deſign of ſo unjuſtifiable a nature, ſo indon- 
Aſtent-with humanity and the laws of ſociety, and con- 
cl t 8 ſequenily. 
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ſequently ſo much beneath the dignity of a 2p He 
at the ſame time remonſtrated with his Lordſhip on the 
eruelty of coming to alarm a young perfon, who had 
never pron him any room to ſuppoſe the approved' of 
his paſſion, and who could not but be apprehenſive 
from his Lordſhip's preſent condut. Mr. Rich then 
faid, in a reſoſute tone, I deſire, my Lord, that you 
* will quit the ſcenes, for I cannot ſtand tamely by, 
and fee my performers inſulted,” _ g 
lis Lordihip, not chuſing to reſent this oppoſition 
from the manager, ſo as to make a ſerious affair of it, 
very prudently retired to his ſeat in the ſtage-box, me- 
ditating revenge. But he was no ſooner ſeated there, 
than the audience, who generally engage on the ſide 
that humanity points out, took the alarm, and obliged 
his Lordſhip to retire from thence to the front boxes 
in the back part of which he concealed himſelf from 
further inſult. 3: S | i 
Mr. Quin not playing that night, he was not at the 
theatre; but the next evenirg he was informed of the 
terror I had undergone. Mr. Thomſon, who had heard 
of it likewiſe, came to the houſe, As this gentleman 
paſſed near the back of the ſtage, he heard two perſons 
in converſation, one of whom faid to the other, 1 
will ſpeak to her to-night, or I will ſhoot my "of 
The remainder of the ſentence Mr. Thomſon could not 
catch, but from the former. part of it he concluded, 
that it could be no other than Lord Byron, thus utter- 
ing his deſigns in confidence to a friend; and who, in 
revenge for the diſgrace he had undergone the preced- 
ing night, had determined to carry me off. 
Mr. Thomſon immediately acquainted Mr. Quin with 
the diſcourfe he had been witneſs to, who adopted the 
fame opinion. py the latter ſent to me during 
the performance, and deſired to ſpeak with me as ſoon - 
as my part was finiſhed. His charaQer having conclud- 
ed in the fourth act, I found him undreſt. The mo- 
ment he ſaw me, he addreſſed me in a precipitate man- 
ner, to the following purpoſe : © Madam, we muſt 
have no chairing it to-night. You muſt go home 
under my arm.” You may be afſured I] was not a 
little frightened. But, upon bis further afſuring 75 _ 
+ ns * | ou 
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I chould be ſafely eſcorted, and chat he would ſend for 
Ais ſupper to my lodgings, where: Mr. Thomſon was to 
make one of the party, my fears ſubſid ed. . 
When I Was undr „Mr. Quin ordered my chair 


to be brought from the ſtage doof in Bow-ſtteet, with 
all the curtains drawn, into the paſſage, that it might 
be ſuppoſed I was actually in it; whilſt we went 
through the houſe, and by way of the piazzas, into 
Taviſtock-ſtreet, where my mother and myſelf then 
lodged, / We conſequently got home before the chair 
could reach our houſe. When the fellows atrived, they 
informed us that they had been ſtopped on the way by 


a2 man muffled up in a great coat. That at firſt they 
affected to be unwilling to ſet down their fare; but up · 


on the perſon's being peremptory, they obeyed his or- 
ders. He then lifted up the top of the chair, and threw 
ſomething into it, ſwearing at the ſame time, that if 
the anſwer was not favourable, he was cletermined to 
deſtroy himſelf, Having ſaid this, he put the lid down, 


and ordered them to carry the lady home. 


Dur curioſity being excited by this account, Mr. 
Quin ordered the. letter, which had been thrown into 


e chair, to be taken out. Whilſt this was doing, one 


of the fellows ſaid, he was ſure the poor gemileman ' 
meant no harm to Miſs, as he was one of the beſt men 
in the world. He added, that he had delivered me a 
letter from him fome time ago; but I was ſo angry that 
he never durſt venture to give me another. -** And pray 
«who is that gentleman ? faid Mr. Quin. Why, 
Sir,“ replied the chaitman, it is his honour Me. 
4 Bullock.” The letter being by this time brought, 
Mr. Quin deſited he might be permitted to read it. It 
was much againſt my 1nclination that it ſhould be ow. 


ed, as F had already received ſo many from the fame 


perſon, that F had formed a reſolution to ſend back his 
epiſtles in future as they came. The letter, however, 
was read, and the contents found to breathe nothing 
but love and madneſs. The inditer of it was a young 
Sins of good expectations, being heir to a conſi- 

erable eſtate. He was (educated at Cambridge, and 
had nat yet left college. His perſon was remarkably 
handſonie, but the violence of his behaviour terrified 


inſtead 
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inſtead of engaging: me. Mt. Quin, who was wells AC> 
quainted with bis father, put the otter 1 
and promiſed to bring the young man to teaſon te 


We en, ſat down 10/ſupper; when e 


— the Bediord wich a leiter dire Ged for me. Here 
I cannot avoid ſtopping a minuie, do troubſe yon th 
another /oHi/aquy. I think that word is full as applica+ 
ble to a moral reflection when wiilen alone, as when 
ſpoken alone; at leaſt I ſhall uſe it upon thisoccafion, 
as I cannot juſt now find: another mort expteſſive and 
beg a truce. with your critieiſm. But to come to this 
lame ſoliloquy.— To what continual ſolicita tions are 
females in the eatrical line; whoſe per ſons or abilities 
render them conſpicuous, expcſed.!: 22 go through 
an ordeal almoſt equally' hazardous 10 that uſed of old 
as à teſt of chaſtity. The maiuteſt judgement and 
firmeſt reſolution. are required, to enable them to ſteer 
aright. And is this to be expected from frail fair ones, 
hood-winked by youth, inexperience, vanity, and all 
the ſofter paſſions? Inſtead of wondering that ſo many 
of thoſe who tread: the ſlage yield to the temptations 
by which they are ſurtounded, it f is rather à matter of 
amazement that al do not. Centinually beſieged by 
perſons of the higheſt rank, who are pradiſed in the 
arts of ſeduction, and in powered by their affluence to 
carry. the moſt expenſive and, alluring of theſe into ex- 
ecution, it is next to im ;potlible: that the fortreſs ſhould 
be impregnable.—Fortunate is it for many who pride 


- themſelves in their. untried virtue, that their loldis cat 


* Lf * 


in a leſs hazardous ftate., eee... 

We had juſt far down to fu per, as faith. Boſtre; 
when a waiter came from the Raa Rad wih a 
letter directed for me. The ſetvant indiſcreetly took 
it in; which ſo ſhocked my mother's delicacy, that I 
had almoſt ſaid, the anade herſelf ridiculbus. I could 
not refrain from telling her, that it was not poſſible! for 
me to be contaminated by the impertinence of a man 


that muſt be inebriated, or he would not have taken ſuch 


an unwarrantable liberty. Nor could the houſe from 


whence it came give her juſt: cauſe for offence ; a8 
Wouditield's, though ſituated in n was 
honoured 


rs 
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| honoured* with parties of che beſt character, ladies as 
well: a)gentiemen!! 551199 vat 15 TG eh ior e, Erd 

Upon opening the derb we found it came from 
Ben Who, though: he was lately married to one 
of the beſt and lovelieſt of her ſex,” made me therein an 
offer; of a ſerilement. His Lordſhip concluded with 
ſweating thar if I did not conſent to his propoſal, he 
would purſue me till Trook ſhelter in another's arms. 

As ſoon as Mr. Quin had read the; letter, he called 
for pen and ink, and ſent the 2 anſwer to it. 
ieutenant O Hats $ compliments to t ord Byron, and 
« if he ever dares. to inſult his fiſter again, it 'ſhall:not 
Ade either bis title or cowardice: that ſhall preſerve 
#2 him from chaſtiſement.“ Ibis fortunate impromptu 
of Mr. Quin's fo frightened his Lordſhip, that the waiter 
came ſoon after to let us know he was gone: And we 
found that his valiant nobleman actually ſet off the 
next morning for Nottinghaniſhve.;: Nor have 1: ever 
fince beer troubled with his auacks. Lady Byron, ſome 
time after, came to my benefit, and honowed me with 
marks of her genercſi y; which were the more pleaſing 


to me, at they likewiſe afforded a proof of the libetali- 


ty of her ſentiments. 


Could you have formed any conception that 1 


had been men of his Lordſhip's caſt? of thoſe who 
break their marriage vows ſo ſoon after they have been 
made ; 'ere they had well reached Heaven's portals ? 
Vet ſuch you ſee there are. But from ſuch falſe ones 
may — pore e art pr n ee len Nen, 


woman. an | | | 
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Þ June stb, Pg 
A e being ee from. the „„ Lord 

| Byron had occaſioned, I thought myſelf perfectly 


happy. . I was, however, doomed to ſuſtain freſb unhappi- | 
from another quarter; and that was from my mother's ' 


Iriſh friend Mr. Crump, in whoſe favour ſhe was con- 
_—_ y N e me. They had carried on a correſpondence 


together 


* 
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; | 
. 0 ever ſince we came from Ireland. But that I 
did not wonder at; as my mother had met with great 


ſucceſs in the profeſſion he had adviſed; het 10 engage 


in, and ſhe had occafion frequently 10 (end: him over 


commiſſions for lines. 


As I always made it a point never.to-tead a letter be- 


longing to another, even if open; eficeming ii a breach 
of the moſt ſacred of truſts, many of his epiſtles to her 
lay careleſsly ſcattered about, without my ever looking 


into one of them. An accident, however, ſoon hap- 
pened, which obliged me, contrary to my reſolutions, 
to inſpe& the laſt ſhe received from him. 
Mr. Quin thinking that the force of the company 
lay in comedy, he introduced me into every piece which 
contained a character ſuited to my figure and age. As 
he was excellent in the Double Dealer, and Mrs. Wot- 
fington was well received in Lady Touchwood, I had 
an opportunity of appearing in Lady Froth; a charac- 
ter which would afford ample room for the exertion of 
my fancy and humour. I accordingly performed it, 
and met with better ſucceſs than I had-reaſon to hope, 
as it was a part the inimitable Clive had been long in 


poſſeſſion of. 


Whether the applauſe I had received, or the brilliancy 
of my dreſs, or ſome other cauſe, occaſioned it, I know 
not; but I was elevated by an uncommon. flow of ſpi- 
rits on the firſt night of its performance... Thus chear- 


ful, as I fat in the green room, who ſhould enter it 


but Mr. Montgomery, fince:Sir George Metham, whom 
T have already mentioned as an admirer of mine- | The 


_ unexpeRed fight of that gentleman greatly ſurprized 


me; and without conſidering how prepoſterous ſuch a 
ſtep might appear to the reſt of the performers, I found. 
myſelf. involuntary led, by ſome impulſe, to which I 
had till now been a ſtranger, to get up to receive, him 


| a3 he approached me. Such a mark of diſtinction could 


not paſs unnoticed by hign,. and he feemed to receiye it 

with inexpreſſible tranſport. FT we 1-74 
Nor did it paſs unobſerved by Mrs. Woffington. The 
tender reſpect he ſhewed me ſeemed to hurt her pride. 
As to the other female performers preſent, they were 
all, except Mrs, Ward, perſons of more reſpectable 
L | characters. 


Ferre. 
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characters. They loved their huſbands, minded their 
buſineſs, and found too much employment in their own 
families, to trouble themſelves with the concerns of 
others. 2, | t 
Mr. Metham found means to infotm me, during the 
ſhort converſation we had together (for as I was look- 
ed upon as a prude by the company, a longer one would 
-, have been 1mprudem) that his mother was dead, by 

which he was come into poſſeſſion of a eſtate, 

together with the name of Metham. As the attention 

þ perſon, whoſe dreſs, deportment, and appearance, 

laimed him a man of faſhion, ſeemed to excite the 
zealouſy of Mrs. Woffington, who expected to have the 
tribute of admiration from every one firſt paid to her, 1 
put an end, as ſoon as poſlible, to our tete d tte. -- But 
at the concluſion of the play, Mr. Metham accoſted me 
again, and defired permiſſion to wait on me the next 
morning. This I told him I could not grant; at the 
fame. time frankly informing him, that my teaſon for 
doing ſo, was becauſe my mother would not conſent to 
my admitting any male viſitor in the quality of a lover, 
He then begged to be allowed to write to me; which! 
did not refuſe. Upon this we parted. | | 

_ "The entering into this correſpondence, obliged me 
to requeſt O'Bryen, who, had attended us to England, 
to pay a particular attention to taking in my letters, ſo 
that they might not fall into my mother's hands, 1 
have already informed you that this lady, notwichſtand- 
ing her royal deſcent, had not had the education ſhe 
had conſequently a right to expect. In truth, ſhe could 


neither read nor write, which ſometimes led her into 
pened, that one day 2 a letter in the parlour, 
Fs 
J put it haſtily into my pocket. And it was not till l 
out with three others which I had received in the courſe 


errors, when thoſe crooked things called letters, were 
concluded it was one that I had dropped, and accord- | 

had occaſion to ſearch for another, wherein mention was 

of the day, I then perceived that it was an epiſtle from 


the only guides ſhe had to dire& her. Thus it ha 
ingly brought it to me, | | E 
Without examining whether it belonged to me or not, 
made of a maſquerade, that I diſcovered it. Pulling it 
y 
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my Hibernian admirer to my mother. At the ſame time 
a daſh annexed to the word daughter exciting my curio- 
ſity, I was tempted to break through the cule I had 
hitherto ſo inviolably obſerved. The line ran thus: 


Dear Madam, I believe your loved daughter cannot 


s withſtand the power of——.” As I could not un- 
derſtand the meaning of this ſentence, and indeed was 
very indifferent about it, I threw the letter aſide, with- 
out peruſing the remainder of it. 

The next evening | appeared in the character of Ali 
cia. As ſoon as my part was concluded, Mr. Quin, 
with a pleaſure ſpatkling in his fine eyes, that I' had 


8 never ſeen them expreſs before off the ſtage, bid me 


ſtop and kneel to the firſt perſon I met in the ſcene- 
room ; a place | was obliged to pa.s as I went to un- 
direſs. As I could not comprehend at. firſt What Mr. 
Quin meant, alternate hope and fear rendered me mo- 
tionleſs for ſome time. At length my heart preſaged 
who it was. When muſtering all my courage, and 
gugging from the pleaſantneſs of my patron's counte- 
nance, that 1 had not much to fear, I entered the room. 
FE need-not; I ſuppoſe, inform you, that J found there 
Lord Tyrawley. As ſoon as I faw him I threw myſelf 
at his feet, crying out at the ſame time, with an emotion 
that is not to be expreſſed, My dear Lord, for- 
give me!“ F 2118. 16401165 1 0 
i His Lordſhip having raiſed me, he embraced. me 
with the utmaſt tenderneſs; and if I could judge from 
his voice, was no leſs affected than my (elf. He then de- 
fired: me to haſten home, as 2 he intended ſup- 
ping at my apartments. His Lordſhip informed me, 
that he had received from Mr. Quin ſuch an acccount 
of ne, as had given him the higheſt ſatisfaction; and 
Which corroborated what he had heard in Ireland, from 
a perſon, who, when alive, loved me as well as that 
gentleman did. Concluding from this, that my dear 
Mrs. O'Hara! had paid the laſt debt of nature, I burſt 
afreſh-into tears. Though gratitude impelled me to 
| beſtow this tender tribute on her loved memory, yet I 
checked it as ſoon as poſſible; and blamed myſelf for 
giving way to ſo impropet, though cuſtomary, a ſen- 
ſation. As ſhe was one of the beſt of women, I could 
OY | not 
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not doubt her happineſs; and ſorrow, as that was the 
caſe, according to my ideas, is only ſelf-love. The 
living, who ate left in this vale of tears, are ratber 10 
be wept for; the dead, where, from a well ſpent life, 
they have the affurance of happineſs that my dear aunt 
bad, are objects of envy, not of grief. 

Mr. Quin allowed his Lordſhip and myſelf an hour 
for private converſation before he came. And as the 
next day happened to be a holiday, we were not oblig- 
ed to ſeparate at an early hour. Indeed, Mr. Quin 
ſeldom kept early hours, unleſs he was obliged to do 
ſo by indiſpoſnion. My mother was not permitted to 
join us; and his Lordſhip gave me a ſevere injunQion 
never to requeſt that he would ſee either of the ladies 
of my family; as he was determined never to ſpeak to 
or know them. He delivered me two rings; one of _ 
which, being a large pink diamond, was very valua- 
ble; the other a fancy ring; both of which had been 
left me by Mrs. O'Hara. I apprehend this was not 
the whole of my legacy; but as his Lordſhip: took no 
notice of any thing elſe, I could not with” propriety 

aſk him Friars 3513+ 9240 ror uf 
I now thought myſelf the happieſt of human beings. 
Reſtored to the affections of the two people I moſt va- 
med, and loved almoſt to adoration by the man 1 pre- 
ferred to all others, my ſatisfaction was unbounded. 
Nor do I believe that any three people in the world 
were happier than my company and myſelf ;* each en- 
joying au equal place in my affections, though the 
claims of each were of a different natute - Gteat are 
the pleaſures ariſing from ſuſceptibility !Many indeed, 
and exquiſite, are likewiſe the pains attendant on it. 
The inexpreſſible pleaſure of ' making happy, by à mu- 
tual teciprocation ot beneſicent acts and tender commu- 
nications, greatly overpays, however, the diſadvan- 
tages of poſſeſſing a ſuſceptible heart.— The enlatged 
mind alone is capable of theſe mental ' enjoyments.—; 
By the liberal- minded, therefore, are the delicate; ſen - 
ſations I ſpeak of; only to be comprehended . To the 
million they are caviare. As they are the onby ſqurce 
of real ha ppĩineſs in this life, they doubtleſs, when ren- 
dered more pure and perfect, will conſtitute our felicity 


* 


in 
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in “ that undiſcovered country, from whoſe bourne no 
« traveller returns.” . 

I am. now about to enter upon a topic of a different 
pature from any that has hitherto found a place in my 
epiſtles; but although it appears not to make a part of 
my own concerns, | flatter myſelf that a ſtory ſo inte- 
"reſting, and flowing immediately from the ſountain- 
head, from: which its authenticity is undoubied, will 
not make you conſider the time required in the peruſal 
of it miſemployed. | r 

G. A. B. 


LETTER xXxXI. 


87 by , een, . 
KY OU muſt bave heard of the intended rebellion in 
Ruſſia during the reign of the great Czarina Eli- 
zabeth, It is indeed generally known that ſuch a revo- 
lution- was planned and nearly taking place. But the 
means by which it was diſcovered and prevented, are 
known but to a very few. I will therefore relate them 
to you in the ſame circumſtantial manner Lord Ty- 
'rawley repeated them to Mr. Quin and myſelf that 
evening. {op Pre" ee Bp.) (4244 
From his Lordſhip's: refiding ſo many years at the 
courts of Spain and Portugal, he had acquired a ſtrong 
attachment to the natives of both thoſe kingdoms. 
And as he. was happy in every opportunity that offered 
for ſhewing this regard for them, they: entertained the 
higheſt reſpect for his Lordſhip. During my Lord's 
reſidence at the court of Ruſſia, he obſerved a Spaniard 
to walk frequently, for ſeveral days together, before 
the court-yard of his hotel. Excited by the national 
attachment juſt mentioned, his Lordſhip ordered one 
of his domeſtics to invite the Don to dine at the ſecond 
table. The Spaniard accepted the invitation with the 
greateſt readineſs, and ſeemed glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of laying by his long ſpado for ſome hours every 
day, This continued for ſeveral months, ſo that the 
ſtranger was at length conſidered as one of the family. 
At the expiration of that time, he came late one 
evening, and requeſted the domeſtic in waiting * in- 
a 8 orm 
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form his Excellency, that he wiſhed to have the honout 
to ſpeak to him. The ſervant ſuppoſing his buſineſs 
was not of a nature to require his ſeeing his Lordſhip 
that night, defired he would call in the morning. But 
on the man's ſaying, © The morning will not do, it 
„ mult be immediately,” his Lordſhip was informed 
of his requeſt, and the Spaniard ordered to be admit- 
ted. Upon his being introduced, he thus accoſted his 
Lordſhip in Spaniſh, the moment they were alone, 
* I am come, my Lord, to repay all your civilities— 
But before I explain myſelf, order your berlin to be 
66 gang” Nin Bk. 
The myſterious air which the Spaniard aſſumed upon 
this occaſion ſoon convinced his rdſhip of what he 
had ſuſpeted for ſome time, that his new dependant 
belonged to that fraternity, ſo neceſſary to every pow- 
er, termed ſpies. He therefore ordered his carriage to 
be got ready. When this was done, the ſtranger thus 
continued: I have for ſome time, my Lord, formed 
« a very ſtrict intimacy with a Ruſs in the ſuite of the 
« Marquis de Chattardy. After leaving your Excel- 
“ lency's hotel I generally go to ſpend ſome hours with 
* him. Staying at the Marquis's hotel a few evenings 
ago, later than uſual, I ſaw a perſon come in who 
endeavoured to hide himſelf from obſervation, as if 
defirous to remain unknown. This, your Lordſhip 
„ may be aſſured, awoke my ſuſpicions; and as from 
© the glimpſe I had of him, I could only gueſs-who it 
was, I reſolved if poflible to arrive at ſome certainty 
about it. For this purpoſe, when my friend return- 
ed, I aſked him, with a careleſs air, whether the 
Comte —— (I have forgot the name of this no- 
bleman, but he was the favourite confidential fervant of 
the Empreſs) © uſually walked at that inclement ſea- 
* ſon of the year. I took no further notice at that time; 
but went as uſual to viſit my friend the following 
% evening. I did not, however, ting at the gate of 
„ the hotel, till I ſaw the Comte go in, who I gueſſed 
would be there about the fame time. FRE 
Having gained admittance ſoon after him, inſtead 
© of going to my friend's apartment, being well ac 
* 3 with every part of the hotel, I gained, un- 
8 | ; « obſerved 
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„ obſerved the back ſtairs, and placed. myſelf near the 
cloſet in which his Excellency the Marquis and the 
„% Comte, were in converſation. There 1 overheaid: 
© the latter ſay, among other things, to the Marquis 
„ in Italian,“ I think the ſooner you go the better. 
The credentials will be ready by eleven o'clock.” 
As ſoon as I had heard this, __ from my hiding- 
place, and went immediately to my friend, WhO 
* chid me for being fo late, as he could not now pro- 
„fit by my company, from having ſo much to do-. 

„ 1 aſked him What he had to do at chie 4ime more 
„ than another. To which he replied that he would 
not betray his maſter's: ſecrets, though indeed he 


| © 'merited it, as he had bioke his promiſe in not taking 
% him with him.“ I did not make any further enqui- 


ry, leſt what he imparted to me ſhould have been 
under the ſeal of ſecrecy ; and a Spaniard, your Ex- 
cellency knows, is too tenacious of his honour: to 
* ea that is divulged to him in confi- 
46 ence.” | i F i | . : i 


And what do! you ſuppoſe,” ſaid his Lordſhip, 


ate the motives, and will be the conſequences, of 
the Marquis's ſtealing away ?“ —“ A revolution ;” 


replied the Spaniard; and if your Lordſhip. does not 
make haſte to the Empreſs, and acquaint ber with 
** What I tell you, it will be too late to prevent it. F 
am acquainted with the whole circumſtances, but 
am not at liberty to mention more. Your Lordſhip, 
however, may take my life, if the intelligence | 
* e oves falſe. ing ein! ohn 4 BL 2 
. His Lordſhip: having been already convinced from his 
own obſervations, and the information he had received 
from other quarters, that there was ſomething porten- 
tous to the welfare of the Ruſſian empire in agitation; 
after having tried the Spaniard to the utmoſt, he gave 
credit to what he ſaid ; and was now ſatisfied that his 


informant had received ſome intelligence under the ſeal” 


of ſecrecy, as he termed it, the particulars of which 
he made a point of honour not to diſcloſe, although he 
1 no breach of honour to repeat the ſubſtance 
of it. 1 ir n aan i „ nie b03--.) 
The carriage being by this time ready, Lord e 
; | A * 
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ley and the Spaniard ſet out together for the Empteſs's 
palace, notwithſtanding the lateneſs of the hour” and 
the inclemency of the weather. The Engliſh Ambaſ- 
ſador procured admittance to her majeſty immediately. 
But the Empreſs ſeemed to doubt the poſſibility of 'his 
information, till the Spaniard was called in; who gave 
her ſuch convincing proofs of what was intended, that 
ſhe could no longer doubt the truth of his aſſertions. 
Her majeſty then propoſed ſending ſuch à particular 
troop. to prevent the deſigns, the had juſt been inform- 
ed of, from being carried into execution. But the Spa- 
niard exclaimed, ** No, you muſt ſecure them, as they 
ate now actually under arms againſt you.” The 
light at this time ſhone full upon them, as they were 
tt of her body guard, and her favourite, Wall, Co- 
onel of them. Some troops were ſent to prevent the 
eſcape of the Marquis de Chattardy, but he was al- 
ready fled ; and, though purſued, found means to 
make his ar, He had not however time to deſtroy © 
his papers. Theſe were ſecured and brought to the 
palace. The regiment ſuſpected were found under arms, 
which created a certainty of their intended treaſon. 
The treachery of her favourite, the Comte, was fully 
proved. But: through ſome remains of that regard 
which ſhe” once entertained for him, his life My 
ed, and he was baniſhed to Siberia, Whilſt all thoſe 
whom he had prevailed upon io join in his treacherous 
views, were immediately executed. Her majeſty took 
the Spaniard-into her ſervice, and rewarded him nobly. 
And the preſents ſhe made Lord Tyrawley for the ſer- 
vices he rendered her on this occaſion, though of im- 
menſe value, were not, in his eſtimation, of ſo much 
worth as the friendſhip with which ſhe honoured him 
to the day of her death. | | RET 


G. A. B. 
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1 June 29, 19—, | / 
ORD TYRAWLEY gave us the foregoing ſtory, 


the firſt evening we paſſed together, among many 
other entertaining anecdotes, The night paſſed away 
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in a ſweet delirium, as you may ſuppoſe, with two ſuch th 
bright geniuſes as his Lordſhip and Mr. Quin.—Every di 
word conveyed extatic delight to a mind fond of learn- ta 
ing and the belles lettres; to a perſon tremblingly alive or 
to every rational enjoyment, as well as every delicate pl 
ſenſation.—Like Circe ** They would take the priſoned la 
« ſoul, and lap it in Elyſium,” —Whilft the brilliant _ 


jeſt, and ſmart repartee, afforded food for laughter, 
their obſervations on men and books ſupplied me with a 
laſting fund of inſtruction. 55 85 * 


Before we broke up, his qr promiſed” to ſup hi 
with me three or four times a week, and begged Mr. ne 
Quin to be of the party as often as poſſible. But as he m 
loved his good fat capon; his ale and orange; and un- hg 
gartering, as he called it; which he eſteemed the three th 
great bleſſings of life; and as Lord Tyrawley was not « 
tond of the bottle ; he did not often favour me with his 9 
company at my apartments. I had however the entre : 

at his houſe, whete I ſpent every evening I could ſpare M 
from other engagements. | wl 
Late as it was before his Lordſhip and Mr, Quin left * 
me, I ſat down, before I flept, to inform Mr. Metham mi 
of the happineſs I enjoyed in being reſtored to his Lord- end 
ſhip's favour. But much as it delighted me, it gave no ha 
ſatisfaction to bim. - He however affected to be pleaſed th 
with the intelligence | ſent him, in compliment to me, the 
as he ſeemed to partake in every thing that afforded me cot 
pleaſure. Indeed we carried our ideas of love to ſo ro- g1 
mantic a height, that the correſpondence, which bj OL 
this time had commenced between us, partook more of ma 

the ſentiments of Caſſandra and Oroondates, than of Tf 
perſons on a level with the reſt of mankind. ſhe 

There was ſo much ſentiment and reſpect both in his ele 
letters and behaviour, that I never gave myſelf time to To 

m 


reflect on the imprudence I was guilty of in entering 
into a private intimacy with a man, who had formerly 


declared that it was not in his power to pay his ad- tole 
dreſſes to me on honourable terms. Nay, that very. de- wh 
claration, as it appeared to give me a proof of his open- ow 
neſs and candour, lulled me into.4 falſe ſecurity, And exp 
from that circumſtance I placed ſo much dependance rag 


upon bis bogour, which I ſeppoſed equal to his ſincerity, 
. that 


* 
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that I never harboured a fear of his entertaining the leaſt 
diſhonourable thought, —More females owe their tuin 
to this falſe ſecurity, than to the incitements of ' vanity 
or paſſion.— Thrown. off their guard by placing an im- 
plicit confidence in the man they love, they find too 
late, in their own diſhonour, that the expected honour 
of their betrayets has been but an empty bubble. 
About this time having an opportunity to wy 
maſquerade, I readily embraced the offer, that I migh 
meet my lover there, and be more at liberty to enjoy 
his converſation than I had been able to do. Having 
never been at ſuch an entertainment before, I expreſſes 
my ſurpriſe. to Mr. Metham how people were able to 
find one another out, with their faces ſo covered that 
the features were not diſtinguiſhable. He replied, 
That my eyes would light him; and that intuition 
% would prevent any miſtake.? © 
I certainly preferred Mr. Metham to any man living. 
My regard for him, however, was not ſo violent but 
what it was to give way to my humour. Accordingly, 
when the night arrived, I wrapped myſelf in a black do- 
mino, with a large capot over it, and in this unexpeQ- 
ed dreſs, accompanied by the Miſs Merediths; in the 
habits.of Savoyard girls, entered the room, In a v 
ſhort time I was as well acquainted with the nature of 


the entertainment as Heidegger“ himſelf, And as my 


companions were too much noticed to mind me, I ſoon 
gore them the flip, and ſought out my Strephon. I 


ound him employed in examining every well dreſſed ſe- 


male that paſſed him, not doubting, I ſuppoſe, but that 
I] ſhould make uſe of fo favourable an opportunity to 
ſhow my taite, and appear what is uſually termed an 
elegant maſk, When l eſpied him, I made up to him 
and aſked him, what fair one kept him in waiting. 
Impatient to behold her he loved, he deſired me to go 
about my buſineſs; for it was not me he wanted, I 
told him he had better accept the offer of my company, 
which I aſſured him I had the vanity to refine: would 
prove full as agreeable to him as the perſon he was in 
1 of. Upon this he turned away quite en- 
rag 1 © - 4 p * a | ag g 
* The perſon who firſt introduced maſked balls into England. 
bar 15 ; Seeing 
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Seeiog that yanity and folly here went hand-in-hand, 
of both of which 1 ſeemed to have a tolerable ſhare, 
I let him croguer le marmot; and l acknowledge that 
I did not enjoy a little pleaſure in the diſquietude he ap · 
peared to experience. a 0 Frag: 

Ino joined General Wall, the Spaniſh Antbaſſa- 
dot; who had frequented the ſcenes, and with whom 
I kad the honour of chatting: now and then. Comte 
Hadlang, the Imperial and Bavarian Ambaſſador, had 
pointed me out to his Excellency. The Comte often 
viſited at Lord Tyrawley's, who paid him particular 
attention, not ſo much for the brilliancy of his parts, 
Which were but /4 /4, as for his noble deſcent, his ex- 
treme politenefs, and his appearing to be pleaſed with 
the wit of others, without ever making pretence to any 
himſelf. Though his Excellency the Comte was not 
rendered ſharp-ſighted by the hood-winked boy called 
Love, yet he diſcovered; me immediately through my 
deep diſguiſe, and made me_ known to the General. 

Not withſtanding General Wall's knowledge was uni- 
verſal, and his fame for wit eſtabliſhed, he loved miſ- 
chief as well as any ſchool-boy could. And having no 
doubt, from the obſervations he had made at the thea- 
tre, that Mr. Metham was à profeſſed admirer of mine, 
he begged to join me in the perſecution he ſaw I was car- 
rying on. We accordingly made up to Metham, whom 


rallied in the ſame manner | had done before. But 


what made my raillery the more irkſome to him, was, 
that from the General's being unmaſked, he could not 
leave abruptly a perſon of his Excellency's conſequence, 
and was of courſe obliged. to hear the whole of it. Not 
doubting, I ſuppoſe, at the ſame time, that though I 
appeared from my habit to be an old fright, I was a 
perſon of no little conſequence myſelf... 1 © 

Lord Tyrawley ſupped with a private party; ſo that 
J was at liberty to follow the bent of my humour with- 
out any reſtraint, during the greateſt part of the night. 
About four o'clock his Lorddliip returned to the great 
room; and having found out my companions and my- 
ſelf, begged leave to ſee us to our chairs, as he could 


not think of leaving three girls in ſuch a place, unleſs 


we had brought with us a chaperen. The young ladies 
| | having 
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having exhauſted their ſpirits with dancing, were not 
ſorry to hear his Lordſhip make the offer. I own that, 
to habe ſtaid a little longer would have been full as 
agreeable to me. That, however, was not now to be 
done, and it was agreed that we ſhould go. 
This ſudden determination only permitted me juſt to 
fay to Mr. Metham; as J paſſed him, What is become 
of the brilliancy of thoſe eyes, which, with your 
„ bleſſed intuition, were to render every other inform» 
© ation unneceſſary?” Thunder- ſtruck at theſe words, 
he appeared to be inſtantly arouſed from the ſtupidity, 
with regard to the knowledge of me, that had over- 
whelmed him the whole night. He ſpontaneouſly fol- 
lowed us to the door, endeavouring to ſpeak to me. 
But that was now impoſſible, He was conſequently 
obliged to lament in ſilence his hard fate, and: regret 
having loſt an opportunity, which might not happen 
aga in for a long time. | 9. 11 
This diſappointment of Metham's confirmed what I 
have before obſerved, that where our hopes of hap- 
pineſt are the moſt ſanguine, the ſurer ſeems their fruſ- 
tration.— Poor fellow! with what rapture did he re- 
ceive the firſt intelligence of my going to the maſque- 
rade How did he count the tedious minutes till the 
wiſhed - for hour arrived How did he anticipate the 
pleaſures he expected would refult from a converſation 
carried on without reſtraint; and in which he might 
freely declare the fervency of his affection. And what 
was the reſult of thoſe pleaſing expectations ? Alas l 
Diſappointment, anxiety and vexation.— The teaxings 
of an old woman, inſtead of the reluctantly acknow- 
ledged tenderneſs of a young one.— And to add to all, 
a torturing diſcovery of the frolickſome deception. 
lIoovn this treatment ſavoured ſomewhat of cruelty. 
—But women, throughout every age, have not ſcrupled 
to indulge themſelves in theſe little playſome teſts of 
their lovers truth and conſtancy. At that time, to 
make uſe of a homeſpun expreſſion, The black ox 
had not trodden on my foot.” Innocent humour was 
my delight —Euphroſyne herſelf was not more blithe 
and debonair. 34% * 
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a kei 5 | - July 12, 17—. 
5 A as this period, that much admired poet, 
Thomſon, was called by the great difpoſer of 
events, to enjoy that felicity in a happier region, he had 
in vain ſtrove to deſerve in this buſtling world. His 
death ſeemed to throw an univerſal gloom over every ſuſ- 
ceptible mind. Whilſt ſome lamented the loſs of his 
great poetical talents, all wept for the removal of fo 
good a man. The ſoftneſs of his manners, his unbound- 
ed philanthropy, and indeed the poſſeſſion of every va- 
| Juable quality that can adorn a human being, endeared 
him to every one who had the happineſs to be acquaint- 
ed with him. That it was my fortunate lot to be upon 
terms of intimacy with him, is one of the moſt pleaſing 
circumſtances of my life that recolleQion can revive.— 
Accept, departed ſhade, this tender tear ! a votive tri- 
bute to that friendſhip with which I was honoured by 
thee. f 82 (It 
Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Quin, from the intimacy 
which had ſubſiſted between Thomſon and them, were 
the moſt affected by this ſad event. After the firſt effu- 
ſions of their ſorrow were abated, they conſulted in what 
manner to pay the moſt efficacious reſpe& to the memory 
of their deceaſed friend. As his liberal diſpoſition had 
prevented him from making any proviſion for his two 
ſiſters, they thought they could do nothing more conſo- 
- nant to his laſt wiſhes, than provide a decent ſupport for 
them. A token of affeQtion far more acceptable, I dare 
| fay, to their loſt friend, if departed ſpirits be ſenſible 
of what paſſes here, than the moſt pompous obſequies, 
or richly ſculptured monument. | 
Tuhomſon, during the latter part of his life, had alter- 
_ ed Shakeſpear's tragedy of Coriolanus ;? the copy of 
which Mr. Quin had then in his poſſeſſion. And the 
repreſentation of this they thought would not à little 
conduce to the benevolent purpoſe. It was accordingly 
ordered to be got up at the theatre; and put immediate- 
ly into rehearſal, Mrs. Woffington and myſelf were to 
play the parts of the mother and daughter. The death 
of Thomſon put a ſtep for ſome time to our W To 
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Mr: Quin's, in Henrietta-ſtreet, which gave us more 
time to expedite the performance. Lord Lyntelion 
rote the Wen prologue to it. 


7Þ ' PROLOGUE. To THOMSON 's CORIOLANUS. 
Spoken by Mr. Quin, _ 


[ COME, not here your candour to implore 
Eq ſcenes whole author is, alas! no more ; 
He 18 no advocate his cauſe to plead; 
You will; 999 be patrons of dead. 
No party his bene volence confin'd; / 
N o leQ—alike it flow d to all — 
lov'd his - pg (forgive this guſhing tear; , 
Alas ! I feel I am no actor here; 
He lov'd his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 
8o clear of int'reſt; ſo devoid of art, 
Such gen tous friendſhip, ſuch unſhaken zeal, 
words can ſpeak. it, but our tears may tell. | 
g candid — O faith without a ſtain! 
O manners gen Pe tm and nobly plain t 
Q. (ympathizing/love;of others bla! 
Where wil yon bnd another breaſt . 
Such was the man The poet well you know ; 
Oft has he touch'd your hearts with tender woe 
992 thia erbuded houſe with juſt applauſe 
Heard- him teach fair-virtue's pureſt laws; | 
For hischaſe ww emplay' d her heav'n taught lyre. 
208:but thelnobleſt paſſions to inſpire: 
nevimmora one corrupted thought, 
Ons line which dying he could with to — 
2. 1 may to - night your favourable doom 
Another laurel. add l0 grace his tomb. 
Whilſt he, ſuperior BOW to praiſe or blame, 
Heats not the jFeble voice of human fame. 
Ye if, to thoſe hom moſt on earth he lov'd, 
Frem whom his pious care is now remov d, 
With whom his lib'ral hand and bounteous heart | 
Shar'd; all his little fortune could impart, 14 


5 10 thoſe friends your kind regard ſhall give | 


What they no longer can from him ys, 

That, that ern now, above yon ſtarry yo 

May, Wen with pleaſure * immortal X 
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As ſoon as the piece was perfect, an evening rebearſal 
was called, upon a night when thete happened to be no 
performance. Mr. Quin's pronunciation was of the old 
ſchool, In this Mr, Gartick had made an alteration. 
The one pronounced the letter @ open; ; the other ſoupd- 
ed it like an e; which occaſioned the following laugha- 
ble miſtake. In the piece, when the Roman ladies come 
in proceſſion to ſolicit Coriolanus to return to Rome, 
they are attended by the tiibunes. And the centurions 
of the Volſcian aruij bearing faſces, their enſigas of au- 
thority, they are ordeted by the hero (che part of which 
was played by Mr. Qpin) to lower them at a token of 
reſpect. But the men who perſonated: the-centurions, 
imagining; through Mr: Quin's model of pronunoiatien, 
that he ſaid their faces, inſtead of their Lees, a bow- 
ed their heads together. 

Not being able to withſtand 0 igfoulous A miſtake, 
I could not reſtrain my 'rifible ;taculties and Though 
tragedians ought to have an entire command of the 
countenance, I burſt into à fitiof laughter This, for 
a moment, offended Mr. Qain, and dt [tho attention 
-of the literati that were preſem, vο, him others, 
any my example. The men, however, were at 

th ſet right, and thus the affair: ended. 

d ſuch a ludicrous miſtalce boppeged/ onthein nit bt 
of its repreſentation, /iviwoukÞiprobably- ae 
the ſame emotions in the audience 2 
and might have proved fatal to the N 2 — 

have interrupted the capitab cen. 7F 
was at length repreſenced with ray 2. and e 
really ſhed tears. From the cynical We 
tleman had adopted, and the ſteratleſs of his cen 
nance, he was not ſuppoſed to'poſſeſsfo'much* of the 
milk of human kindnets/ as he aQualiy' Gi The eir- 


cumſtance was therefore conHdered/ a 8yubl ſorelble, 
and did not fail to operate on ihe ſonſbiltty of the whole 
houſe ; who likewiſe-teftified; by their uu rache tours, 


the reſpect they bore his friend lait mod 


The ſeaſon of Lent now coming on, I had more fel | 
ſure time on my hands than uſual, and ere had 


more frequent opportunities of ſeeing and e. 
Mr. An, The muy at Conte ele 
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every Wedneſday and Friday evening, where I generally 
met him. And. fo confident was 1 of bis honour = 
affeion, that if he happened to be indifpoſed, I made” 
no ſcruple to go to his lodgings; Nor had I ever any 
reaſon to repent of my condeſcenſion; as he never at- 
tempted even to ſalute me. So much reſpect, mingled 
with tenderneſs, confirmed the partiality 1 before enter- 
tained for him; and what may be called at rſt only 
a preference, was now mellowed into efleem, friend- 
ſhip,” and affection. This, perhaps, is the happieſt æra 
of the human life. An innocent familiarity takes place, 
unimbittered by thoſe apprehenfions that experienee 
gives birth to; and unalloyed by that fatiety which too 
ſurely attends the enjoyment of our wiſhes. —— Youth, 
chearfulneſs, and pleafing expectations, unite to bright- 
en _ ſcene, and afford the happy pair an unclouded 
ed Tyrawley continued his viſits 3 and the better 
to enable me to entertain him in the ſtile which duty 
and veſpect dictated, he generally divided the contents 
of his purſe with me whenever he came. Being, there- 
fore, through his Lordſhip's ere and the advan- 
tages ſhe reaped from the diſpoſal of her linen, in no 
want of money, my mother had not as yet ſent to the 
theatre for any part of my ſalary; which ſhe had con- 
cluded to have been ſettled at ten pounds a week, But 
having now an occaſion to make a remittance to lre- 
land, ſhe wrote to the treaſurer to deſite he would let 
her have what: was due. Inftead, however, of ſending 
the ſum ſhe had calculated to be owing to me, ſhe re- 
ceived only half as much. a j 
Caraged at this duplicity, ſhe laid her commands up- k i 
on me not to play any more. Indeed, ſhe was not diſ- = 
pleaſed at the excuſe that now preſented itſelf of break- Ic. 
inz off 'my theatrical engagements. On the contrary, [z 1 
ſhe was — of the opportunity that offered of effect- _ 
ing her darling ſcheme, that of uniting. me to Mr. 
Crump. She accordingly ſent back the money; ard 
my pride aſſiſting her views, ſhe now made ſure of 
bringing her long - wiſhed - for projet to bear. Miſs 
O'Hara, who was perfectly well acquainted with my 
ſentiments on the ſubjeQ, endeavoured, by every argu- 
Es N ment 
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ment in her. power, to diſſuade her from urſuing 2 
plan to which I was ſo inflexibly averſe. + But her en- 


deavours were ineffectual. My mother continued as re- 


ſolute as her daughter; though I unfortunately found 
means to fruſtrate her intentions. 
As the regard Mr. Metham ard myſelf entertained 
for each other, had now attained ſuch a pitch, that I 
conſidered him as my future huſband, 1 made no ſeruple 
to accept the preſents he was continually offering me. 
Theſe paſt unobſerved by my mother, who concluded 
that what money I had, was the conſequence of my 
Lord's affection, which ſeemed daily: to increaſe. The 


eye of envy, however, would not fuffer ſo ſuſpicious a 


circumſtance to paſs unnoticed; nor was ſo favourable 


a conſtruction put upon my apparent affluence by my 


two theatrical companions, Mrs. r and Mrs. 


Ward. Being unwilling to account for the elegance of 
my dreſs, by imputing it, as my mother had done, to 


an allowable ſource, they thought it could not only 
proceed from my having formed an unallowable con- 
nection with Me. Metham. Taking this for granted, 
they did not heſitate to mention it as an affair that was 
abfolutely ſettled. I did not, indeed, hear of this 
ſcandal, at the time it was propagated by theſe cenſori- 
ous ladies, at the theatre, kavirg no intimacy with any 
perſon belonging to it, except Mr. Quin, Mr. Rich's fa- 
mily, and Mrs. Ridout. This amiable woman, I muſt 
ſtop to tell you, fell a victim to her fondneſs for her 


huſband, the loſs of whoſe affections ſhe could not out- 


live; and I never reflect on her untimely death, without 
beſtowing a ſigh on ber virtues  __ N 
Had I heard of theſe aſperſions, conſcious of my in- 
nocence, | ſhould have treated them with the contempt 
they deſerved ; but, as I have juſt ſaid, from my hav- 
ing ſo little communication with the people belonging 
to the theatre, I was not at that time made acquainte 
with them. Mrs. Woffington, however, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe had propagated this ſcandalous report, refleQing 
that my quitting the theatre, particularly as the bene- 
fits were coming on, would prove an eſſential detriment 
to the whole company, ſhe ſent Mr. Swyny to me, in 
order to pteyail on me to relinquiſh my intention. This 
| gentleman 
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n had attached himſelf to her as a warm friend. 
he gave her a ſubſtantial proof of his regard, by 
leaving her the bulk of his fortune at his deceaſe. But 
though this lady's ambaſſador urged her ſuitwith all his 
rhetoric, 1 would not come to any determination rela- 
tive to it, till I had conſulted Mr. Quin on the ſubject, 
agreeable to the reſolution I had lately formed. | 
As ſoon as I ſent to this beſt of friends, he came to 
me ; and upon talking over the affair, he judged it moſt 
prudent for me to continue my attendance at the theatre 
during the preſent ſeaſon, as it was now drawing near a 
concluſion, Among other reaſons he obſerved, that aa 
I was in all the pieces commanded, on every Thurſday 
night, by the prince and princeſs of Wales, and had 
been honoured with diſtinguiſhed marks of approbation 
from their Royal Highneſſes, as well as the public, he 
thought no pecuniary motive ſhould induce me to de- 
eline playing during the remainder of the ſeaſon, Giv<-: 
ing up my reſentment, therefore, to the opinion of ſo 
good a judge, and fo ſincere a friend, I continued to 
perform as uſual, n rupture 
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LETTER XXXV. 
| July 27, 17—. 


* ſame evening, when Lord Tyrawley came to 
| ſup with me as uſual, I informed him of the 
ill treatment I had received. His Lordſhip ſeemed diſ- 
pleaſed that I did not carry my firſt reſolution of quit 
ting the theatre into execution. Notwithſtanding his 
Lordſhip was reconciled to me, and he ſtill continned 
to live at fuch an expence as involve himſelf annually, 
although in receipt of immenſe ſums from his employ- 
ments and commiſſion, I eould-not help obſerving that 
he made no offer of furniſhing me with a proviſion: ade- 
quate to the emoluments I reaped from my profeſſion.” 
As I confidered the affront I had received from tho pro - 
prietor, of the higheſt magnitude to my theatrical con- 
ſequence, I own I was much ſurpriſed at his being ſo 
tukewarm upon the occaſion. _ yy 25 
BY 
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A few: minutes, however, explained the myſtery. 
For looking kindly at me, his Lordſhip ſaid. Pop! 
you do not love me ſo well as you did even ſome few 
weeks ago.“ Struck at the truth of the accuſation, 
a Conſcious bluſh 3 itſelf over my face, and I re- 
mained ſilent. W 
be. If your heart is engaged to a proper object, I 
vill give him your hand. I flattered myſelf indeed, 
<< that your affection for me was ſo unbounded, that 
vou would have left the choice to me.” — 
This alone could have reftored to me the power of 
ſpeech. Mr. Crump's letter ſeemed now to be fully 
explained; and the daſh appointed to have been ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of Lord Tyrawley's name. I told his 
Lordſhip, that as nothing ſhould tempt me to loſe ſight 
of ſincerity, I would freely acknowledge to him, that 
though I loved and revered him much, I felt a ſtrong 
preſentiment in favour of another, But unleſs his Lord- 
ſhip: would give me time to examine into the real ſtate 
of my heart. I muſt beg to be excuſed from making him 
\ acquainted with the name of the perſon. 
His Lordſhip having heard of the adventure of the 
chair and the note, already related, and having been 
likewiſe informed that Mr, Bullock's father had ſworn 
that he never would ſee or ſpeak to his ſon again, if he 
married me; and conſidering, likewiſe, that he himſelf 
could not offer a fortune with me ſufficient to mollify 
the old gentleman; his Lordſhip, (for the firſt time I 
ever heard him ſwear, although a ſoldier) told me with 


an oath, that he already knew tke perfon, and that I 


might reſt aſſured he never would conſent to an union 
with bim. r | 
The addrefſes I had ſome time back received from 
Mr. Bullock, who had been ordered by his father, im- 
mediately on their diſcovery, to return to college, not 


recurring to my mind, I concluded it was Mr. Metham 
his Lordſhip was thus exaſperated againſt. I was con- 
ſequently thunder ſtruck. His Lordſhip continued in an 


ill humour during the remainder of his ftay ; and it was 
the firſt time I ever felt a pleaſure at our ſeparation. 


The next morning, I acquainted Mr. Metbam, by 
letter, that I was very unhappy at ſometbing which had 
W 8 happened, 8 


hy do you not ſpeak ?” continued 
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happened,” but did not explain myſelf. This oppoſition 
of his Lordſhip to the — eſteemed, (for 2 1 
ſuppoſed it, hy miſtake, to be intended) endeared him 
to me a thouſand times, if poſſible, more than he had 
already been. And what was before only a tranſient 
quiet partiality, now became a violent impetuous affec- 
tion. A heart engaged in ſuch a ſweet, ſuch a bewirth- 
ing entanglement as mine was, could not bear controul. 
Oppoſition, I now perceived, but added fuel to the 
flame. And however great my reſpect for Lord Ty- 
rawley might have been, it was not to be ſet in compe- 
tition with claims of a tenderer nature. l 

My benefit was now to take place in a few days; and 
the three ab was to perform for thoſe of 
Mr. Quin, Mrs. Woffington, and Mr. Ryan. The for- 
mer choſe for his benefit, the very play in which I had 
been deprived, during my emigration to Ireland, as al- 
ready mentioned, of my regalia, Here Mrs. Woffing- 
ton was, as her right, adorned with it, and appeared 
woft cbaracteriſtically as the enchantreſs of all hearts. 
Her beauty (for I muſt give every one their due) beg- 
gared all 3 I appeared again in white ſattin; 
not indeed, as I had then improperly done, as Antony's 
favourite miſtreſs, but as his rejected wife. 
The Duchefs of Queenfſberry being at Mr. Quin's be- 
neſn, her partiality for me ſhewed itſelf in a more flat- 
tering light than it had done on a former occaſion. At 
the canclufion of the piece, ſhe deſired me to ſecure her 
boxes for my own benefit. As I could not ſuppoſe that 
her Grace intended to intereſt herſelf ſo ſtrenuouſly in 
my behalf, as ſhe had before; and as I was now, oy 
experience, become acquainted with the whimficaln 
of her Grace's difpoſition p I was at a loſs what num 
ber to ſet down for her. I thought it, therefdre; bettet 
to leave it to chance, than to run the riſk of offending 


er. 5 
Her Grace having expreſſed a deſire of being admit- 
ted into the green- room, which ſhe had been informed 
was ſuperior to a drawing- room, for the wit and polite- 
neſs to be met with there, 1 ed leave to have the 
honour to attend her Grace to it, after the performance 
was over. This offer ſhe was pleaſed to accept. Ae- 
| -* W4 cordingly,, 
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eordingly, as ſoon. as my part of Octavia was conclud- 
ed, which was in the fourth act, without ſtaying to un- 
dreſs, to ſhew my readineſs to obey her Grace's com- 
mands, I threw a cloak around nie, ard went into the 
ſtage box where her Grace was, and placed myſelf, as 
ſhe direQed, behind her. | 8 
My being ſeated in ſo conſpicuous a point of view, 
behind a lady who was looked up to as one of the firſt 
charaQers in the kingdom, as well for her extraordi- 
vary qualities, as for her title, attraQted the attention of 
the whole houſe. Mr. Quin, as he afterwards informed 
me, notwithſtanding he well knew her Grace's partiality 
for me, never experienced a more agreeable ſurprize 
than when he ſaw me thus ſituated. It is neceſſary you 
ſhould know that her Grace was at this time diſguſted 
with the court, upon account of her favourite, Gay. 
Upon her Grace's quitting the box, there was an uni- 
verſal applauſe ; which would have ſent her home in 
Ay; 1209 humour (for ſhe was ftill fond of theſe to- 
ens of public approbation) had not the enſuing ſcene, 
to which her curioſity led her, juſtly given her Grace 
offence, Having uſhered the Ducheſs behind the 
ſcenes, upon my opening the green-room door, ſuch a 
ſcene preſented itſelf as I had never been witneſs to be- 
fore. As it was uſual for many perſons of the firſt rank 
to meet in the green-room aſter the play, and amuſe 
themſelves with playing at Woman or Head, againſt the 
chimney-piece, at which thouſands were ſometimes won 
and loſt in an evening, I expected to find that the per- 
formers had retired, and that none but quality were there. 
 Inftead of which the firſt thing that ſtruck our view was 
the Fair Egyptian Queen, with a pot of porter in her 
hand, crying out, © Confuſion to all order. Let Li- 
«« berty thrive.” The table was ſurrounded: by fuita- 
ble company, and covered with mutton pies. 
I be Ducheſs had entered with the greateſt good bu - 
mou impreſſed on her countenance, and all the dignity 
annexed to her high ſtation. Judge then what her 
Grace's feelings muſt be at beholding ſuch a contraſt to 
what ſhe had been taught to expect; ſuch a ſpecimen of 
green-room wit and politeneſs, She ſtood for ſome mo- 
ments in a ſtate of amazement, Nor was her introduc- 
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treſs in a leſs unpleaſant. fituation. At length recover- 
ing herſelf a little, ſhe exclaimed, “ Is hell broke 
-* looſe?” Then turning about, ſhe, hurried to her 
chair, to appearance more dead than alive. As her 
Grace leſt me, ſhe gave me a ftrit, injunction not to 
return back to that room, and to be with her the next 
morning. Could ary thing have happened more mal-a- 
propos ; or have given her Grace fo diſguſting an idea 
of the inſide of a theatre? 121tokod Leaf 
The following day, the Ducheſs received me with 
civility, but at the ſame time there, was a ſomething. in 
her manner that was by no means' pleaſing, —Sofineſs; .. 
and delicacy. ought to be the diſtinguiſhing characteriſ- 
tics of the femsle ſex, —And theſe qualities. have been 
ſometimes happily blended in minds, with Roman for- 
titude and Amazonian courage. Without them, the 
moſt brilliant qualifications loſe their, moſt attractive 
graces —Her Grace enquired whether I lived: with the 
actors? A queſtion which ſeemed to imply, that ſhe 
conſidered actors and actreſſes in no better light than | 
gypſies ; and that we were only ſeparated from each | 
other in our moſt retired hours, by a blanket. 1 how 
ever endeavoured to convince her Grace, that thoſe who- 
trod the ſtage held the mitror of virtue, and whilſt they 
entertained, furniſhed the mind with inſtructions; being 
in every reſpect very different from thoſe impoſtors whey = 
| \ e part of mankind. | '/ [+ 
er Grace ſmiled at theſe diſtinctions, and thus re- 
torted on me: Why really by what I ſaw. laſt night. 
I ſhould. imagine that if there is any difference, it lies 
« in fayour of the Norwood Diviners.” From this de- 
cifion againſt. us, I found that my aſſertions had made 
but very little impreſſion on her Grace's mind; and I, 
was obliged to give up the cauſe I had undertaken, In- 
deed I could not pretend to excuſe the levi which had 
given her grace too much reaſon, to-eſtabliſh ſuch a con 
jecture. I cannot however miſs the opportunity this: 
incident. offers, to obſerve, how: cautious every woman 
ought to be, not to give the leaſt appearance of offence. 
to decency ;. and could wiſh to recommend the follow- 
ing lines to my own ſex, requeſting, at the ſame . 
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that they would impreſs them ſtrongly on their memory, 
and join them with their daily oraifons. 

Come Decency, celeſtial mad. 
Deſeend from heaven to beauty's aid. 

My friend and adviſer,” Mr. Quin, fixed upon The 
Double Dealer, for my benefit. A play replete with 
wit, and not wnexceptionable for its levity, to call it by 
no harſher name. The ſame patroneſſes, however, who 
had honoured me with their prefence at my firſt benefit, 
and who were eſteemed the brighteſt patterns of virtue 
in the whole kingdom, graced the boxes that night. 
So flattering a proof of diſtinction gave me the greateſt 
pleaſure... And the more ſo, as Lord Tyrawley ſeemed 
for the fr time to enjoy ſo ſingular a mark of public 

approbation. * 

The emoluments which acerued from my benefit 
were not ſo conſiderable as thoſe of my preceding night. 
Por this there appeared two evident reaſons. The firſt. 
was, that thofe who encouraged me whilſt I was conſi- 
dered as à young performer, did not think their affift- 
ance” ſo neceſſary now I was eſtabliſhed, eſpecially as I 
had fince found a protector in Lord Tyrawley. The 
ſecond was, that the gentlemen were kept at a diſtance 
by a belief that Mr. Metham was a favoured lover. It 
is true bis Lordſhip afforded me ſome * aſſiſt - 
ance; but as for any other, he wore a ſhort fword ver 


quietly by his ſide, except when called = draw it. 
a9 


in defence of bis King and countty. A to the lat- 
ter, appearances are not always to be truſted to. 


I at now about to recall to my memory, the firſt 
ſtep | have reaſon to look back upon with real regret, 
For although ſome of the paſt ſcenes of my life may be 
_ deemed imprudent, and led me into many inconvenien- 
cies, yet no laſting bad effects flowed from them, and 
the ſcandal which attended them way unmerited and 


tranſſent . Would 1 could ſay the fame of that which 
is to ſurniſſi a ſubject for my next-letter, But I will 
not anticipate.— The corroſive refle&ions due to my 


errors will ariſe faſt enough as I proceed. | 
| | * . SG. 
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| Aug. 2, 17—. 
X FEW nights after my benefit, Lord Tyrawley 
came into the room ſmiling, and faid, with plea- 
{ure ſparkling in his eyes, Pop, I have got you a huſ- 
« band!“ I replied, * I hope then my Lord you have 
found out my choice,” I had no ſooner ſaid this, 
than his Lordſhip's countenance was in an inftant cloud- 
ed. And after a pauſe (not like a pauſe in muſic, when 
art can reach to no higher a pitch of harmony; it was 
rather = pauſe productive of a craſh of diſcord) his 
Lordſhip aſſumed juſt ſuch a look as J ſuppoſe he ſhould 
have done if he had been about to face an enemy. He 
then threw a letter upon the table with the air of a 
Bajazet ; ſaying at the ſame time, There, read that. 
l have given my word, which I will not break for 
« you nor the whole world ; therefore no trifling ; i 
« [will be obeyed,” Having pronounced this dreadful 
; ſentence, he hopped off as faſt as he could to his chair, 
leaving me to read the letter at my leifure, {4 
Had his Lordſhip inſiſted in the ſame authoritative 
manner upon my taking the man of my choice, I believe 
in my heart I ſhould have refuſed him. My temper 
coukd never brook compulſion, And though no perſon 
can more approve of obedience and fubordination, in 
all caſes where it is due, than myſelf; yet were not the 
orders for the obſervance of theſe to be iſſued in gentle 
terms, I ſhonld certainly act retrogade to them. *' * 
Ihe letter his Lordſhip threw on the table was from 
Crump. By the tenor of which I found that every 
thing had been ſettled relative to my marriage with him, 
before his Lordſhip left Dublin. He therein further in- 
forms my Lord, Hat be was to be in town the next 
evening, and intended himſelf the honour of meeting 
his Lordſhip at my apartments in Taviſtock- ſtteet. He 
adds, that he had delivered his Lord ſhip's letter to Cap- 
tain Johnfon, who faid he was much concerned to loſe 
his - 02s agency, but the occaſton was a ſufficient 


At firſt 1 was going to wiſh my mother joy of the 
fucceſs of her ſcheme ; but on conſideration, I thought 
4" Ag Phy it 
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it better to. ſay nothing about it till I had acquainted 
Mr. Metham with it. I accordingly fat down with a 
mind agitated with indignation, inſtead of its being de- 
preſſed with grief; and wrote him a letter from which 
he could have no room to doubt his being the entire 
maſter of my affeQions. *Tis true I had already given 
him reaſon to belive this, by admitting his addreſſes as 
I had done; but I never before acknowledged to him 
the real ſtate of my heart. {Th . 
The alternate joy and grief which my letter occaſi- 
oned in his mind, robbed him for a time, as he has ſince 
informed me, of recollection. Till at length his anger 
was arouſed at the thoughts of my being treated with 
ſo much indignity. For my own part, the reſentment 
] felt prevented tears from flowing, as they otherwiſe 
would have done. My face was therefore properly en- 
lightened with that ſpirit of diſdain which was ſuited to 
the character of Lady Fanciful in! The Provoked 
Wife,“ which I was to play the ſame evening. And 
the preſence of Mr. Crump in the front row of the pit, 
who was the firſt object that truck my eyes, proved an. 
additional incitement towards keeping my anger alive. 
Poor Metham ſtood behind the ſcenes, though natu- 
rally too florid for a fine gentleman, as pale and deject- 
ed as if he had been the diſappointed lover inſtead of 
the favoured one. The perſon who performed the 
part of Lady Brute, and who had. before made obſer- 
vations on our conduct, attributed this dejection to 
ſome love quarrel, eſpecially as he did not follow me as. 
uſval into the green-room. © _ | 
We are now arrived at the moſt important criſis of 

my fate ; the moment which was to determine the tenor 
of my future life, The die was to be thrown,. and my 
happineſs to be the ſtake, —My heart flutters at the re- 
colleQtion.—But I will endeavour to ſtill it, and. pro- 
ceed.— At the beginning of the fifth act, as I was croſſ- 
ing the back of the ſcenes, in order to go on the ſtage 
from the oppoſite ſide, Mr, Metham met me, and con- 
jured me to let him ſpeak one word with me in the hall. 
As the 1 69 never rings the bell for the muſic to. 
ceaſe till he ſees all thoſe who are to begin the act ready 
to go on, I complied for a moment with his W. 
é | ut 
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But I was no ſooner got without the door, than he 
_— me up in his arms, and hurrying through the 
paſſage, placed me in a coach that his valet had ready 
to receive me, | 

At firſt I was ſo ſurprized at the unexpected enlewe- 
ment, that I could not recollect myſelf. And when my 
ſcattered ſenſes reſumed their powers, I candidly ac- 
knowledge; that my love for the dear youth was ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that I was neither ſorry nor offended at the 
ſtep he had taken. But the mind of my enamoured 
Strephon was agitated by other ſenſations: He was fo 
apprehenſive of incurring my diſpleaſure by ſuch a deſ- 
perate mode of proceeding, that the florid colour which 
uſually glowed on his cheeks now entirely forſook them. 
Finding me, however, not ſo diſpleaſed as he expected, 
the apprehenſions that had chilled his blood, gave way 
to warmer ideas, and more agreeable agitations. * 

The coach ſoon ſet us down at a ready furniſhed 
houſe in Leiceſter- ſtreet, Leiceſter-fields; where I was 
immediately ſupplied with neceſſary apparel by Mrs. 
Studwick, the miſtreſs of it.— The audience at the 
theatre, as I afterwards learnt, being out- of all pati- 
ence at ſo unuſual a continuation of the muſic, made 
the noiſe they generally do upon ſuch occaſions, Fhis 
called Mr. Quin from his pſy pe ent which lay con- 
tiguous to the ſtage, to enquire the reaſon of it. Lady 
Fanciful was repeatedly called, but no Lady Fanciful 
anfwered,—It was now found that a real rape (if a run- 
ning away with, where there is no reſiſtance, might be 
ſo termed) had interrupted the progreſs of the play. 
Nothing remained to be done, but to acquaint the houſe - 
with what had unexpectedly happened. Mr. Quin ac- 
cordingly, in the character of Sir John Brute, which 

be was performing, made an apology to the audience, 
by informing them, that he was come to beg their ex- 
cuſe for the fantaſtical, girl of quality, whoſe company 
they would unfortunately be diſappointed-of at the con- 
cluſion of the piece, as ſhe had left Heartfree, upon 
finding an admirer “ that was made on purpoſe for ber. 

Terror, love, and reſentment, which ruled by turns 
in my heart, baniſhed refleQion for ſome time. But 
- © ® Alluding to what Lady Panciful fays'in the if ſcene,” 
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it ſoon returned with accumulated force. One moment 
I blamed myſelf for yielding to the ardour of my lover, 
and the impulſe of my affection; the next I was angry 
with myſelf for ſuffering the leaſt doubt of his honour 
to interrupt my preſent delirium. I now was become 
a topic for numberleſs paragraphs in the public prints. 
But Mrs. Woffington, as I have already informed you, 


through her good wiſhes to me, had anticipated that- 


N which the event would otherwiſe have occa- 
ned. N PPS os 

An attempt to gain the forgiveneſs of Lord' Tyraw- 
| ley, would have been attended with as great a proſpect 
of ſucceſs, as to remove the Coloſſus from Rhodes to 
a diſtant country, at the time it was ſtanding, His 
Lordſhip, who had Kill an eye for beauty, had enliſted 
under the banner of the lady juſt mentioned, A cir- 
cumſtance that ſeemed likely to render a reconciliation 
the leſs attainable. TN Rt by * 

Some doubts being now cleared away, which Mr. 
Metham had harbouted with reſpect to my regard for 
bim, his fondneſs for me was carried to the moſt extra- 
vagant pitch. He introduced me to his ſiſter, Mrs. 
Dives, and to all his friends; and from the tender re- 
ſpect he ſhewed me, joined to the moſt unremitted at- 
tention, every one ſeemed convinced that he intended 
to make me his wife. l AT ä 
My mother, from being one of the pure ones, had 
changed her religion to that of a metbodiſt; and being 
regenerated, was become too immaculate for me to 
hope that my error would meet with pardon from her. 


I wrote to Miſs O'Hara, who immediately brought me 


my cloaths and ornaments. But my mother thinking I 


225 


ſhould have no occaſion for money, now I had choſen 


a protector ſor myſelf, very prudently kept that to con- 


ſole herſelf with, during my abſence. I was in hopes 
that gaining me a father-in-law, would have been a 
conſequence of my elopement; but Mr, Crump, I 
found, returned to Ireland without a wife, and Captain 
— ſtill continued to act as agent to Lord Ty- 
raw 4 * . i 
8 Mr Quin had always been averſe to the — 85 
made me by my Lord of marrying Crump; "a 
9 | | P- 
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Lordſhip, judging from his own diſpoſition and conduct, 
of his motive, had told him, that he ſuppoſed his op- 
poſition proceeded from his being intereſted ;- which 
lilenced this beſt of friends, and prevented his ever af- 
ter renewing the topic. He wrote to me, indeed, and 
informed me, that though he could not at preſent wait 
on me; in compliment to his Lordſhip, he would pay 
me a viſit in the ſummer, when he ſuppoſed we er 
into Yorkſhire. 
My beloved acquaintance, Miſs St. Leger, was now. 
oftener with me than ever ; ſhe being privately courted . 
oy Major Burton, Mr. Metham's moſt intimate friend. 
his lady favoured me with her company and counte- 
nance the more readily, as the Major had aſſured her 
that his friend fully intended to marry me. An aſſur- 
ance which quieted my apprehenſions relative to that 
wiſhed-for event, for the preſent. And the bigh opi- 
mon I had of Mr, Metham's honour, confirmed my 
hopes. But unfortunately for us both, I was not ac- 
NN with his caprice. The woman who truſts her 
me to the honour of a man, has not only the chances 
ariſing from fatiety againſt her, but \ ſhe has like wiſe 
— 7 to fear from his kleneſs of diſpoſition; a foible! 
natural to nine tenths of the 4 And when to theſe 
is added the fear of that ridicule and contempt which 
cuſtom has annexed to a poſt-marriage (if I may ſo term 
it) the probability is much againſt her ever finding the 
honour ſhe truſted to, genuine. Ar lovers perjuries, 
© they ſay, Jove laughs,” exclaims the great dramatic 
developer of human nature, ſuppoſing the belief of the 
axiom to be univerſally eftabliſhed. And if the vows of 
lovers are not, at the time, made with this reſervation 3, 
+ ſatiety, caprice, or ſhame, whiſper the unfettered ſwain 
to take advantage of it.— Exceptions, I believe; there 
ate; but theſe,. | fear, will be found to be _ 8 
A. 
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| gull 18, 17 
FN a ſhort time we went to York. Here Mr. Metham 
took an elegant houſe of Mr. Strickland. The _ 
n 
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ſon of this gentleman's leaving it was on account of 
his having juſt loſt his lady, and with her a good eſtate. 
His affeQion not ſuffering her to be waked during her 
illneſs, to ſign ſome deed which was neceſſary, an eſtate 
that belonged to her went away at her deceaſe. This 
determined him to go abroad, to lament the loſs he had 
ſuſtained, 1 . 

The garden wall of our new houſe joined to a mona- 
ſtery ; and the ground on which the houſe and garden 
ſtood, had formerly belonged to it. This was a great 
object to me, and — found it a ſource of great com- 
fort, For though my lover's fondneſs was unabated, 
his numberleſs friends, and likewiſe his father, who 
lived forty miles from the city in which we reſided, 
claimed ſo much of his company, that I had very little 
of it. Being a keen ſportſman, he was alſo very inti- 
mate with Lord Downe. So that, except during the 
race week, I ſcarcely ſaw any human being but the 
ſervants. ad £0 $ 

I therefore eſteemed myſelf exceedingly fortunate, in 
commencing an acquaintance with the chaplain of the 
adjacent ſeminary. This gentleman I found to be an 
honour te the ſacerdotal fundtion. For learning and 
good ſenſe, there were very few who exceeded him. 
And he preferred the quiet of the retirement he was 
now fituated in, to any preferment he could attain in 
the buſy world. To his kind inſtructions was I indebt- 
ed for a return of thoſe ſentiments I had early imbibed 
in my loved cloiſter at > Lig args replete 

with peace and ſatisfaction.— Religion is the only rock 
on Which the Wearied reſtleſs mind can ſafely anchor, 
amidſt the impetuous billows of this fluctuating life. — 
If, now and then, the gentle breath of Zephyrus wafts 
us towards the wiſhed-for ſhore, the proſperous gale is 
but ſhort lived, and ſoon dies away. The ruder and 
more laſting blaſts of Boreas ſucceed, and drive the un- 
manageable bark into all the dangers of the tempeſtu- 
ous deep. | E000 

The ladies belonging to the ſeminary, at firſt object- 

ed to my . viſits, as my character was doubtful ; but 
when I informed Mr. Blunt, which was the name of 
the chaplain, that I had not the leaſt doubt but A 
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Mr. Metham's honour, which had never been queſti- 
oned, and his affeQion for me, would induce him to 
make me honourable amends for the diſgraceful cloud 
in Which hechad for the preſent ſhrouded me, I readily 
procured admittance among them. I could have add- 
ed, that a more forcible inducement for the perform - 
ance of his 12 was about to take place, than 
even either of theſe; and that was the probability of 
my preſenting him with his picture in miniature ; an 
event that he expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire of ſeeing 
. accompliſhed. ' 14 1 
The acquaintance I thus formed with this ſociety, 
ſoon-increaſed to a cordial intimacy. The ladies joined 
to an exemplary piety, a chearfulneſs which is always a 
ſure attendant on innocence and virtue; and their com- 
pany ſoon became a ſource of | happineſs to me, which 
compenſated, in ſome degree, for the long abſence of 
the man I loved. In ſome degree, I fay ; for though 
prudery and affectation may. wiſh to throw a veil over / 
our paſſions, 1 muſt Cad acknowledge, that to a 
ſoul diſſolyed by that ſweet, and as yet, unalloyed inter- 
courſe, hat fetvent love, which ſubſiſted between Me- 
tham and myſelf, every other enjoyment afforded but a 
ſubſtituted ſatisfaction, and would not ſtand in compe- 
tition with it. | 
- Upon the terrace of our garden, there remained a doot 
which led into that of the convent, This door, with 
the conſent of the community, I ordered to be opened; 
which procured me the happineſs of two or three of 
the ladies company, attended by the old geatleman,. 
(who, with the wiſdom of age, till retained the good 
humour and ſprightlineſs of youth) as often as a due at- 
tendance to the concerns of my family would admit; 
_ and whenever Mr. Metham's abſence rendered ſome 
companions needful. | | | 
"Theſe abſences now became more frequent than uſual ; 
the Marquis of Rockingham, the Euls of Burlington 
and Scarborough, and Lord Downe, ſharing his viſits by 
turns. ens ſhooting claimed his attention in Au- 
tumn, and hunting in winter, So that during the ſeven 
months we reſided in Trinity-lane, York, I may with 
ſaſety affirm, that be was not at home for ſeven weeks, 
r I +" on 


— 
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put his returns all together. It is true, he wrote to me 
conſtantly during his abſences, and his letters plowed 
with affection and ſincerity; but I could not help at 
_ remarking, that they bordered too much on adu- 
ation. y of © | 4 | ES 4 at 

I muſt here, by way of relief to the rapid continuati- 
on of my tale, entertain you with a droll circumſtance, 
which happened in the race week, and into which [ 
| was led by the remains of my natural vanity. A noble- 
man, who had a horſe to run for the plate at York races, 
was at our houſe for ſome days. As his Lordſhip was 
intitled by his rank to the ſeat of honour, he of courſe, 
during dinner, fat at my right: hand; But I could not help 
obſerving, that his eye was conſtantiy and ſteadily fix- 

ed upon me. I took little notice of ir at fitſt, thinking 
it was occaſioned by the attractive power of my charms, 
and that good manners would in time induce his Lord- 
ſhip to behave with more decorum. Seeing, however, 
that my face was ſtill the chief object to which his eye 
was directed, I grew much diſconcerted and abaſhed. 
But having, at length, recovered from the little prudery - 
I had contracted in heland, I complained to Mr. Me- 
tham of the rudeneſs of his friend. He could not 
avoid ſmiling whilſt I made my complaint; and, as a 
perfect acquittal of his Lord from any defign to offend 
me, he informed me, that the eye which had been 
always. ſo ſteadily fixed upon me, and excited my 
alarms, was only an innocent glaſs eye, and therefore 
could not convey any 1 . information; as it was 
immoveable all day; and reſted at night very quietly 
upon the table. My vanity received a check by the 
incident, and I joined in the laugh which it had oc- 
caſioned. | | 0 

On the fixth of December I was taken fo ill, that 
the nurſe, . who had been ſome time with me, declared 
it to be my labour. Mr. Metham was then at Ferry- 
brige, but was immediately ſent for. On his return, 
he inſiſted upon ſending for a man-midwife z but this 
I would by no means agree to. My falſe modeſty here 
viſited me a ſecond time. And, as at firſt, it had pre- 
vented me from clearing up my reputation after being 
carried off by the Earl of ——, fo now it had like to 


have 


- 
— 
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have coſt me my life. For the apprehenſions ariſing -. 


from my delicacy, prompted me to ſmother my paing, 6 


till my life was in danger; which in the end brought 
on a forced labour, and obliged me to have recourſe to 
that aſſiſtance I had ſtrove to avoid. | _ 

It is a matter of great ſurprize to me, that as female 
ptactitioners in midwifery are in general jnexpert, wo- 
men defer having an accourcheur, till neceſſity obliges 
him to be called in. Thoſe who, out of a miſtaken 
modeſt y,. do this, not only riſk the lives of themſelves 
and infants, but, if difficulties render it neceſſary that 
a doctor ſhould be called in, are informed by it of their 
danger, at a time when no addition ought to be made 
to their terror. And if, through their continued obſti- 
nacy, their lives ſhoyld be loſt, they are, in my opinion, 
guilty of ſelf- murder. of 034 (Ugh 
The cleveath day-of my illneſs; my ever regretted 

7 Metham firſt ſaw the light 3 and, I may truly 
ſay, Hlaſt me, in making me the mother of a man child; 
as his loſs afterwards. not only deprived me of a good 
child, but of a ſincere and affeQicnate friend ; and had 
death ſpared him, he would now, I doubt not, have 
made my ald age comfortable, 6H F193 7 
Mr. Metham was like a diſtracted man till I was pro- 
nounced to be out of danger. He had wrote to my mo- 
ther $0, intreat her do come to York on account of my 
Uinefs ; which, to our mutual ſurprize, ſhe conſented 
to. And to her preſence I atttibute in a great meaſute, 
my recovering ſo; ſoon a L did. Affer her arrival, the 
neyer let my lover have a ' moment's: peace, whenever 
they were together, till he promiſed to make me his 
wife, And as he was a man of unblemiſhed honour, 
the reſted perfectly ſatisfied. with this declaration, and 
was recenciled to ma. 
She no transferred all her attention and tenderneſs 
to my linle boy. Of tbis- ſhe gave à moſt ſtriki 

roof, by ſuffering him to ſleep in the ſame bed wit 
ber, when be had taken the -ſmall-pox, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe had never had that dreadful diſorder, and was 
—— it. As the nurſe that ſuckled her 
little grandſon was young, and conſequently inclined to 
heavineſs, ſhe raok' this affeRionate ſtep to prevent any 
$0.77! 1 * diſagree- 
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diſagteeable conſequences that might ariſe from het ne- 
gligence. . | 14 . * ; 3 


miſe in paying me a viſit 
the ſame time informed me, that although it was ſo late 


| 
| 
A 
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ABOUT" this dae 1 received 4 letter om hir. 


6 uin, apologizing for not having kept his pro- 
Jpn. 5 during the ſummer; "He at 


in the ſeaſon, he deſited I would make all poflible haſte 
10 London, as he had obtained an engagement for me, 
which would compenſate for Mr. Rich's behaviour the 
preceding winter. He told me that the proprietor had 
agreed to give me ſeven pounds a week, with a free be- 


-nefit ; and that my ſalary was to commence from the 
9721 f Küren. 


ee Pen running: 

Mr. Metham, who had ſtayed at home from the be- 
ginning of my illneſs; began now to find York very 
dull. He therefore languiſhed'to be in London; 0 
wiſhed me to accept of the offer. I made uſe of all 


the arguments in my power, to prevail on him to ſuffer 


me to remain in a retirement where I was" ſo happy; 
and where we could live genteely upon the moſt rea- 
ſonable terms. Though till our ſettling at Fork, I had 
never been accuſtomed tò the management of a fami- 


ly, I had applied with ſo much induſtry to acquire 4 
knowledge of it, and was become ſuch an oetDHõðmiſt, 
that our weekly expences did not exceed three 'guineas; 
But neither the reaſons I could urge, nor even that- 


power J once flattered myſelf I had acquired over his 


beart, could now avail. Fortunate would it have been 
for us both had I ſucceeded, But fate" deereed it 


otherwiſe. And I was reſerved to ſuffericalamities; of- 
hich had it been. poſſible for me to have acquired a 
reknowledge, the very apprehenſion would have 


broken my heart; and prevented the completion of 


them. — Happy is it for mortals that they ate notendow- 


ed with a preſcience of their future deſtiny The pro- 


ſpect in general would prove ſo gloomy, that it would 


make them wiſh for their diſſoſution, and too often 


tempt 


rr ua dS a _ 5 ae 
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tempt them to precipitate it.— Small evils would be 
magnified, by being viewed through the alarming per- 
ſpective, to inſurmountable ones; and every. pleaſure 
loft in the ſucceeding pain. We are therefore truly 
bleſt in this ignorance. - | | | 


We did not ſet off for town till the beginning of Fe- 


bruary, having been prevented by my weakneſs from 
undertaking the journey. And the waters happening to 
be.out as we proceeded, this gave me ſome further time 
to recover my ſtrength. On our arrival we went to a 
ready-furniſhed houſe in Lifle-ftreet, Leiceſtet · fields, 
which had been taken for us; where I found two or 
three notes from Mr, Quin, who had expected me for 


| ſeveral days. Soon after we were ſet down, I ſent to 


inform him that I was arrived, and he immediately an- 
ſwered my meſſage in perſon. | e 
When congratulations were over, he ſaid, it was 
with the moſt ſingular pleaſure he could inform me, 
that ſince my return to the ſtage had been publickly an- 
nounced, there had been continual enquiries about me, 


he was concerned he had made the agreement for me, 
though he thought it a good one af the tine. But the 
eager deſire of the public to ſee me, gave him reaſon to 
think that had he not engaged his word, I might have 
made my own terms. He further acquainted me that 
Lord Tytawley was gone to Ireland ee 
This intelligence relative to his Lordſhip gave me 
3 as I was, ſenſible that there was but litile pro 

ability of my obtaining his forgiveneſs. Eſpecially as 
he had lately declared to Mr. Quin, that if Metham mar- 


ried me, he would never be reconciled to him, though 


he would not ſay he could totally forget ne. As I was 
no ſtranget to his Lordſhip's inflexibility, I was the leſs 
anxious about him. „e 1045408 
Steadineſs of diſpoſition is certainly a commendable 
virtue — And on the contrary, inſtability is the greateſt 
weakneſs of human nature. Having maturely weighed 
the tendency and propriety of any determination, if it 
be agreeable to that rectitude we ought never to loſe 


ſight of, no inducement whatever, when it is once made, 


ſhould prevail on us to deviate from it. 0 


and the boxes taken for many nights. He added, that 


— — 
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By adhering to this exalted magnanimity, the heroes 
of Sparta and Rome immortalized their names; whilſt 
the great men of Egypt and Aſia acquired but little glo- 
ry through-their ſlothful inſtability.— That theſe are 
the real ſentiments of my mind, 1 have evinced upon 
many. occaſions. This tirmneſs has been even produc- 
tive of all the wants I have experienced. I, however, 
can moſt ſolemnly afhrm,' that I never regretted my 
petſevetance in a reſolution which ſome years after de- 
N _ at once af all the 9 18 of re- 

Q ; of envy upon account of my ſuppoſed h 
ſituation; and, — of — na than 4h 
mon praiſe from thoſe. Who honoured me with their 
intimacy.—Judging of my veracity from the frank- 
neſs with which 1 acknowledge my errors, I flatter 
myſelf you will favour me with your belief of this aſ- 
ſertion. Fes JEM | 55, 89 
This topic of perſeverance brings to my memory a 
converſation which once paſſed between the Honoura- 
ble Charles Townfend and myſelf on the ſubject, and 
which, for the [ſake of the ſingular anecdote it contains, 
J hall beg leave to repeat here. That gentleman re- 

etting my want of ſtability, he told me it was happy 
Sr the country 1 lived in, that my mind was not inclin- 
ed to miſchief; for if it was, I might prove as danger- 
ous a member of ſociety as the onee admired Comteſſe 
de ——, who was put to the torture on the Grieve 
at Lyons, for poiſoning her e/deft ſon, that the younger, 
for whom ſhe had a greater affection, might inherit the 
family tiilę and eſta teens. Y 
After having fuffered the torture of the rack herſelf, 
the Comteſſe was ſeated in a chair on the ſcaffold, 
whilſt her ſan underwent the fame puniſhment in order 
to extort a confeſſion from him; and ſhe beheld the 
agonies of her darling child with ſuch amazing forti- 
tude and compoſure, that the ſpectators not only thought 
her guiltleſs, but in all probability would have cano- 
ined her, had not the ſon at laſt pleaded guilty, Hav- 
ing done this, he was taken from the rack and placed 
cloſe by his mother, till he ſhould be ſo far recovered 
as to be able to relate the particulars of their crime. 
When, to the aſtoniſhment and terror of the ſurround- 

bi ing 
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ing multitude, the Comteſſe drew. a. knife which ſhe 
bad ſecreted, and ſtuck it into the heart of her child ; 
ſaying at the ſame time, with an audible voice and un- 
altered countenance, ** * Meurs, fils! indigne d'une 
, telle mere! S0 great was the (general conſternation 
at this ſudden and reſolute act, that the executioner 


bad not preſence of mind ſufficient to ptevent her from 
plunging the ſame weapon, which was reeking witk 
the Blood of her favourite boy, into her own boom. 


The relation of this: ſtoty filled my mind with horror. 
Nor was I very well pleaſed with the application of it; 


as I-was conſcious, that however determined I uſually 


was in a good cauſe, my diſpoſition · was ſo humane, 
that I would not willingly hurt a fly. pa 
ſucceſs was greater than even my molt; ſanguine 
hopes, or Mr. Quin's converſation, - gave me reaſon 
to expect. This cauſed the beautiful: Mrs, Woffing- 
ton to burſt NO envy, as ſhe had now leſt the ſock 
„ - 770658 SF 3 * 2 4 YM 
My n iged to p often, re I was . 
fectly — front: my. late indiſpoſition, ſo —— 
affected my health, that I was pronounced to be im 
what is uſually termed a galloping conſumption. Mr. 
Quin having a great partiality for 
him I had recourſe: for advice. This ſon of Æſculapius 
obtained a knowledge of the ſcience of phyſic by intui- 
tion z and. though he had not received the aſſiſtance of a 
regular education, his practice was attended with very 
great. ſucceſs; which was the more mortifying to the 
regular bred: profeſſors. Nr * 
Doctor Thompſon's was an eccentric character, but 
a pleaſing one. His oddities rendered him ſomewhat 
ſimilar to that of Sterne's uncle Toby, only their hobby- 


horſes were of a different nature. The ſingularity of his 


diſpaſition, joined io the opinion he entertained of his 


fill, induced the great Mr. Winnington to give him an 


invitation to liye in the houſe with him; which added 


not a little to the illiberal abuſe, and ſcurrilous denomi- 
nations, that were beſtowed upon him. Doctor Thomp- 


ſon, however, in a ſhort time reſtored me to health, and 


Die, fon, unworthy of ſuch a mother. 5 


When I. made my appearance at the theatre, my 


r Thompſon, to 


Mr. 


n 
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Mr. Metham to his ſenſes, who had been almoſt dif. 
trated, and continually reproaching himſelf as the cauſe 
of my indiſpoſition, by perſuading me, againſt my incli- 
nation, to come to town. 
Mr. Quin had for ſome time entertained à diſlike to 
Mrs. Woffington, which now increaſed, as I no longer 
- fought her battles with him. And upon his refuſing to 
grant a requeſt at her benefit, which he thought un- 
reaſonable, ſhe was illiberal enough to ſay ſomething 
difreſpeQful of his mother; who had been many years 
in the grave. The old gentleman, irritated by. ſo un- 
warrantable an attack, told her in the public green room, 
| that it would be wronging the aſhes of the dead to call, 
her Sarah Malcomb, All the gentlemen preſent, even 
her: own admirers, laughed at the appellation beſtowed 
upon her; for, from a perſon fo famed for wit as Mr. 
Quin, every trifle paſſes as ſuch, and is ſuppoſed de 
ſerving of a laugh. Stamp but the. effigy of a prince 
upon Jead, and it paſſes current. Frogs 
Mrs. Woffington, beſides her allowed beauty and fi- 
gure, had certainly a ſtrong natural underſtanding, but 
it was uncultivated. She ſeemed to build her fame for 
wit upon what is vulgarly called Blackguardiſm, Hav- 
ing given offence to Mr. Quin, ſhe was led to believe 
that he would preve an inveterate enemy to her. A ſu- 
perficial knowledge of that great and good man might 
lead a perfon into ſuch an error; but a more intimate 
acquaintance with his diſpoſition would convince them 
that he was incapable of rancour. His ſentiments, 
though hid under the rough manner he had affumed, 
would have done honour to his own Cate; for, by all 
accounts, he exceeded the original “. | 
By an attention to the a&#ions of a man can we alone 


, 
7 


judge of his real character. Under a ſtern counte- 


nance and moroſe manners, is often found, as in the 
inftance before us, a benevolent, humane, and honeſt 
heart.— Whilſt the ſmile, the bow, the ſqueeze by the 
hand, the ready promiſe, and all the grimace of af - 
fected courteſy, too frequently conceal the dark, de- 
ſigning, avaricious, unfeeling villain.ä— But however 


-* Mr, Booth, to whom each party, wiſhing to have bim of their 
fide, made uncommon preſents, FY 
3 pleaſing 
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/ teafing the more ſpecious demeanour of the latter may 
| — one ounce of the plain ſincerity of the former (to 
make uſe of a proverbial phraſe) is worth a pound of it, 

I be fituation of Mrs. Woffington being rendered un- 
eaſy, by the jealouſy of her lover at home, and the 
anxiety of the one abroad ; and at the theatre, by the 
envy of her own mean mind, and her diſappointment 


from Melpomene's refuſal to admit her as a favourite ; 


ſhe took dudgeon, and ſet off for Dublin; where _ 
beauty alone would n er ſucceſs. 1 
ain A. 8. 
LETTER XXXIX. 


Avg. 37, NESS 


AT the app wach of my benefit, I received a card | 


from Miſs Conway, deſiring me to attend at 
Leiceſter · houſe the next day, as their Royal Highneſſes 
the Prince and Princeſs of Wales intended me the ho- 
nour of a command upon my night. So flattering a 
diſtinction. you may be aſſured, was highly pleaſing to 
me; and I was happy in obeying the mandate. 
Whilft I waz there, I was witneſs to a mark of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed innate good breeding | ever . ſaw, 
Her Grace the Ducheſs of Chandos had been lately in- 
troduced at Court, This lady was beautiful to a de- 
gree ; but as the Duke had elevated her from the low- 
eſt obſcurity to his bed and title, no great expectations 


were to 'be formed of her politeneſs or accompliſh- 
ments. But natural endowments ſometimes atone for 


the want of theſe ; of which this inſtance is a proof. 
The ſun happened to * full upon her Royal High- 
neſs, and appeared to be gather troubleſome. Upon 
which, the Ducheſs, witk 2 grace which would have 
done honour to a lady born and bred in a couſt, croffed 
the drawing-room, with the greateſt eaſe let down the 
lattice, and returned to her place. The confiderateneſs 
of the thought, and the elegance of her Gtace's man- 
ner as ſhe carried it into execution, made an impreſſion 
at the time on my mind, and eſtabliſhed in it a ug 

ble o "The pl of her deportment ever after. 
play choſe by 1 Royal Wa was 
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The Siege of Damaſcus ;” in which Mr. Quin was 
uncommonly capital in the character of Caled. So much 
ſo, indeed, was he, that he ſeemed actually to enjoy 
his propbet's paradiſe whilſt on earth. Wan 
For myſelf, as well as the public, his Royal Highneis 
was taken ill before the night of my benefit arrived, 
and in a few days expired. The theatre of courſe was 
mut up for ſome time, and the benefits piotracted. 
"_ occaſioned the houſe to continue open longer than 
ual, 251 | 7” 

Mr. Metham's love of play grew more violent every 
day; and my being ſo much at the theatre, gave him 
the more frequent opportunities to indulge this propen- 
ſity, as it prevented him from ſtaying at home. At the 
concluſion of the ſeaſon, I. retired to a ſmall houſe at 
'Knightſbridge, and he went into Yorkſhice, where my 
mother had continued with my lite George. The 
Honourable Mr. Brudenell, who was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Metham's, was kind enough to ſupply me with 
What money: I had occaſion for during his abſence. 
Ibis was not a very large ſum, as I ſaw but little com- 
pany, having no acquaintances in town.” 
But Mr. Metham having met with more ſucceſs at 
play, during his excurſion into the country, than he 
expected, he came to town ſooner than he intended, 
and took a large houſe in King · ſtreet, St, James's. He 
then ſet up an equipage, and lised in a ſtile, that twice 
his fortune Was not adequate to. Our houſe ſoon be- 
came the teſort of all the, young people of faſhion in 
town; and as Mrs. Dives's family viſited me, the ladies 
with whom I had been acquainted before my connecti- 
on with Mr. Metham, made no objection to renew their 

winnen Sind e 6 
„At khis period, the farts. conteſted election be- 
tween Lord Trentham and Sir George Vandeput was 
carried on with the greateſt party zeal ever known. 
And a company of French players having come over 
to exhibit at} the litile theatre in the Hay-market, his 
Lordſhip's patronizing them raiſed: a popular clamour 
againſt him; and it was made a motive for keeping up 
the oppoſition longer than it otherwiſe would have 
been. I, as well as moſt of my acquaintance, was as 
| & | anxious 


Py 
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ahzious-for-the ſucceſs of his Lordſhip, as if the fate of 
the nation depended. upon it. I ſent a ſervant m_ | 
half hour to the huſtivgs, to enquire how the po 
went on; to which an anſwer was returned me by Cap- 
tain Shaftoe, or ſome of the genilemen on the ſame. 
fide of the queſtion. I gave public breakfaſts on the 
occaſion. And though, to the beſt of my knowledge, 
J: had never ſeen bis Lordſhip, yet I was as warmly in- 
tereſted for him, as if I had been honoured with his 
friendſhip. . 9 12 "45 $7 
- I muſt here ſtop a minute or two, as 1 uſually; do 
when any incident excites refleQions in my mind, juſt 
to make a few remarks on the party zeal I have been 
gving an account of. Duting a conteſted election, how | 
many are there whoſe, principles are built upon no wiſer 
x foundation than my own; merely upon accident 
Biaſſed by intereſted friends, influenced by ela- 
mour, or haps b excited by | leſs ſubſtantial reaſons, 
people ruſh headlong into the conteſt; and then fare - 
wel to reaſon: and moderation. Prejudices are now en- 
tertained ; intimacies diſſolved; and the deareſt friends, 
if they happen to differ in ſentiment, know one another 
no longer. The colour of a ribbon can give birth tothe 
moſt 1 1 pe of op 44mm 
perſect ſtranger, is to poſſeſs every bad quali- 
ty, and — of ridewell, bf not of the flames. 
. 8 riot, noiſe, confuſion, maĩms, wounds, and 
murder, ate too often. the conſequences of theſe pariy 
feuds-—And all for what? The choice of a perſon for 
a repreſentative, who, perhaps, the moment his elec- 
tion is gained, does not cate a ſtraw; for. you; or: your 
whole generation; and who, as ſoon as be enters the 
doors of St. Stephen's. Chapel, deſerts the very cauſe you 
had been fo zealous to ſupport —Zeal, tempered. by 
moderation, is undoubtedly allowable on theſe occaſi · 
ons; but when carried to extremes, is deſerving of cen- 
ſure.— The foregoing obſervations, Iowa, do not well 
become the pen of a woman; but as my own conduct 
has given "ith to them, and ttnth cannot come amiſs. | 
ſrom any. pen, I will e en hazard them. 
3. Duri the election, the following ludicrous event 
. Which 1 doubt not, will af ord you the ame 
b — | enter- 
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entertainment it did me. Mr. St. Leger, the gentleman I 
mentioned in a former letter, who behaved with ſuch 
imptopriety to me at the theatre, being juſt returned 
from his travels, came to pay me a morning viſit, 
With a good underſtanding, a fine figure, and a hand- 
ſome face, he had in his manner a good deal of the 
coxcomb, which had received no little addition from his 
having made the grand tour. Indeed he was as highly 
finiſhed as the fine gentleman in Lethe. E 
As I never enter into any concern that I inte reſt my- 
ſelf in by halves, but putſue it with my whole atten- 
tion, my impatience one morning carried me to the 
window, to ſee if the Mercury I had diſpatched to the 
huſtings, was upon his return; when, who ſhould I 
ſee at the extremity of the ſtreet, but Mr. St. Leger, 
accoutred as the complete fine gentleman. He had 
on a white ſurtout, with a crimſon. cape, a French 
waiſtcoat, his hair en papillote, a feather in his hat, a 
couteau de chaſte by his fide, with a ſmall cane hang- 
ing to his button, and attended by two Italian grey- 
hounds. ö 
As he came nearly oppoſite the houfe, eſpying me at 
the window, he called out to me, Bonne nouvelle ! 
Benne nouvelle!“ A ſcavenger's cart being cloſe by, 
the fellows left their employment to lock at this phz- 
nomenoh. When viewing him with great earneftneſs, 
one of them cried to the other, Tom | ſmoke Mr. 
*© Red-heels.” Mr. St. Leger, who poſſeſſed as much 
perſonal courage, with proportionable ſtrength, as any 
man in England, no ſooner heard this inſult, than ſte p- 
ping to the fellow, he caught him up, and fairly 
chucked him into his own cart Having done this, he 
walked in with a ſang froid, that was not to be expect - 
ed in the cooleſt mind after ſueh an adventure. He 
then 7 pare my company, who had been highly enter- 
tained by the incident, with the ſame compoſure. 
After enquiries relative to the election, which poſ- 
ſeſſed the firſt place in our thoughts, and of our ſuc- 
ceſs in which he brought the joyful tidings, Mr. St. 
Leger told us, among other laughable ſtories, the fol- 
lowing adventure, which had befallen him the night 
before. Being in the front boxes at Drury-lane —_— 
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he remarked that Woodward (having ſeen him in the 
Park, as he afterwards found) had drefſed a charaQer 
he appeared in, 'exaQly in the ſame ſuit he then had on. 
* under him, in the pit, ſat a lion,“ (as he expreſſed 
himſelf ) with a cauliflower wig on; who being amaz- 
ed at the ſimilitude, with all the honeſt ſimplicity of a 
citizen, looked firſt at the actor; and then at him, with 
an expreſſion of aſtoniſhment +in his countenance, that 
diſpleaſed the travelled gentleman. St. Leger, there- 
fore, without any heſitation, told him, that if he turn- 
ed his head round once more, he would reſent it ina 
manner that ſhould not be very pleaſing to him. 
The gaping citizen, however, . perhiſting, St. Leger, 
with the ſame nonchalance he had juſt given us a ſpe- 
cimen of in the affair with the duſtman, ſnatched off 
his pompous wig, and flung it on the ſtage; ſaying 
aloud at the ſame time, I give that fellow you ſee 
* there,” (pointing to Woodward) © leave to take me 
off; but let me tell you, friend, that no tallow- 
*« chandler or ſoap-boiler ſhall divert himſelf at my 
« expence, with impurity.” Honeſt. John Bull was 
nch grieved to ſee his church-going wig treated with 
much indignity ; and would have reſented the affront ; 
but being intormed that he had miſtaken his man, and 
that inſtead of the puppy he had ſuppoſed him, from 
bis dreſs, to be, his antagoniſt was tbe fighting St. Le- 
ben he very quietly covered his pate with his pocket 
andkerchief, to the inexpreſlible entertainment of thoſe 
around him; and ſitting down, waited; very 'patiently 
till the concluſion of the piece, for the recovery of his 
wig, which had thus ſuffered for its maſter's imperti- 
nence.—As ſoon as the play was over, Mr, St. Leger 
went behind the ſcenes, with the fame unconcern,- and 
taking the actor, who had perſonated him, kindly by 
the hand, only ſaid, Ah Woodward! you have been 
„very quick upon me!“ | 


The gaining our election, joined to this gentleman's . 


fallies, which had the appearance of wit, put the whole 
company into great good humour. To the foregoing 
tory he added a very pleaſant relation of his travels; 


* A term at that time in vogue for a cit. 
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and recounted numberleſs inſtances in which he had met 
with hair-breadth eſcapes. e 
From him I learnt that his ſiſter's ill-ſtate of health 
made it neceſſary for her to go to the ſouth of ' France, 
to which Lord and Lady Doneraile had accompanied 
her. This was a great mortiſication to me, as I really lov- 
ed her, and had been long honoured with her confidence. 
I recolleQted with pleaſute our hule parties in the attic 
ſtory of Lord Doneraile's houſe in Soho ſquare. They 
weie much talked of at that time, and very great inte- 
reſt was made by many men of faſhion to Miſs Conway 
and myſelf, to get them admiited to thoſe feſtive parties. 
I had prevailed upon Miſs St. Leger before ſhe went 
abroad, to conſult Doctor Thompſon, who had preved 
ſucceſsful in reſtoring me to health, when L was afflict- 


ed with the ſame complaint. But the unfortunate event 


of Mt. Winnington's death, prevented it from bein 

praQticable.- This great man, during his illneſs, obſti- 
nately perſiſted in not having any other advice than that 
of his favourite Thompſon, left the regular phyſicians 


ſſould reſuſe to act with him. He at length died; and 


his death made a very great noiſe, as ſtom his being a 
real patriot, his loſs was a public concern. The phy- 
ſicians made no ſeruple of charging his death to the ig- 
norance of Thompſon. This aecuſation, united with 
the chagrin occaſioned by the deceaſe of his fiiend, 
was too much for his ſenſibility to bear. They turned 
his brain. And l had the unhappineſs to hear that my 
reſtorer had left this envious world to join his patron. 
An event which gave great joy to the legitimate ſons of 
AÆſculapius; who had every reaſon to fear, from his 
extenſive knowledge and unexampled ſucceſs, (it ſcarce- 
ly having ever failed but in the melancholy inſtance juſt 
mentioned) a conſiderable decreaſe in their e | 
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| . | Sept . 8, 17—. 
= gg expences which Mr. Metham had injudici- 

ouſly fallen into, involved him not a Jittle, and 
rendered it neceſſary for him to reviſit York. He had 
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introduced. : 
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introduced to me an amiable. French nobleman, the 
Marquis de Vernieul ; and likewiſe. Madam Brilliant, 
one of the pesformers that came over in the French. 
toop, conducted by Monſieur Mourat, which. had been: 
tieated with ſo liiile urbanĩty by the mobility, _ 

I had now contracted a taſte for expence ; and with- 
out confidering that I was not intitled to gratify it equal - 
y with the perſons of faſhion with whom 1 was inti- 
mate;'could not chink of curbing: the propenſity.—80 
do habits of this nature creep and creep. upon us by de - 
ees, till they become too ſtrong for. reaſon; and pru- 
ence to maſtet; And nothing but the fatal conſe ; 
quences which naturally — fwn them, can reſtore 
the mind to its wonted tone. When the ſtroke comes, 
the. world takes the alarm; and cenſutes are beſtowed. 
upon us from every quarter, ; without its a 1 e 
ed, that the infatuation. has ſtolen upon us by imper- 
ceivable advances, clouded our perception, hood-wink- 
ed our judgment, and brought on a total blindneſs to 
R e | Lc F 1 Wo 9 
Without having regard to the expence, I now took 
4 houſe at Richmond. One inducement was, that Lord 
Tyrawley had lately returned to England, and refided 
at that delightful village. Notwithſtanding 1 well 
knew. his. Lordſhip's inflezibility, as I have already. ob- 
ſerved, ſome glimmering hopes would now and then- 
tiſe in my mind, that the regard he once had for me, 
would rekindle, and induce hini to reſtare me to his ſa · 
your: I had the more reaſon to hope this, as Mr. Me 
tham was now abſent ; and his permitting his two ne+ 
phews and his niece to live with me, gave the world 
aſſurance, that if I was not already his wife, he meant 
to make me ſo, nin tae 
: . The: French players were ſo reduced, from the little: 
encouragement they met with, that they had nothing 
to ſubſiſt on. I therefore ſet on foot a ſubſcription, a 
raiſed a conſiderable. ſum for them. But by à chain of 
diſagreeable circumſtances, the Bri//iant was left in the 
greateſt diſtreſs. - I therefore complimented her with an 
apartment in my houſe in town, which - ſhe gladly ac- 

cepted,;/ till ſhe could procure an engagement in ſome 
company in her own country. „ 54 2:-t6% 

r | „ Soon 
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Soon after my arrival at Richmond, I had the happi- 
neſs to effect a reconciliation with Lord Tyrawley. And 
it was fortunate for me that | did fo, as his bounty was 
very needful to me at this time. For notwithſtanding 
my ſalary, which was a handſome one; the emoluments 
of my benefit, which were great; and the generofity 
of Mr. Metham, which was unlimited, I — 
found myſelf without a guinea. | 

A circumſtance far from pleaſing to a diſpoſition like 
mine ; to a heart ſuſceptidle of no gratification equal 
to that of relieving the neceſſities of others. —Of all 
. the: pleaſures this world can beſtow, that of giving is 
certainly the moſt exquiſite and ſatisfactory. More real 
happineſs refults from it, than can enter into the imagi- 
nation of the ſelfiſh. Like Mercy, * it is twice bleſſed; 
it bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes.“ And 
if the advantage lies on either fide, it is on that of the 
giver.—] claim, however, no merit for the little aſſiſt- 
ance I have been enabled to beſtow on others. It was 
an impulſe of nature that I could not reſiſt. It was an 
impulſe of nature that I wn not to reſiſt, And 
though to the preſent hour I labour under many and 
great inconveniences from the indulgence of this liberal 
_ diſpoſition ; inſtead of regretting it, I bleſs the great 
| Giver, that he has favoured me with fo large a portion 
of his own bene ficencdcge. * | 
© The Marquis de Vernieul was lively, though one of 
the Academie Royal. Lord Tyrawley, to whom IAn- 
troduced him, was much pleaſed with his company. 
And my little houſe in the Vineyard was always crowd- 
ed. I had with me, beſides my own family, the widow 
of Mr. Delany, and Miſs Hilyard, a daughter of Lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh, who had made ſuch a proficiency 
in dancing, that ſhe afterwards appeared, with great 
eclat, upon the ſtage. And though ſhe was far from 
handſome, ſhe might have made her fortune, had ſhe 
deen inclined to enter the liſts of gallantry. . 
It was one day propoſed by the Marquis, that we 
ſhould engage the afſembly-room, in order tp perform 
ſome French plays. I his we accordingly ſet about. 
The two Miſs Merediths, with whom I was ſtill inti- 
uae, ſpoke French like natives; and ſo did 4 two 
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vißtants. Theſe ladies, with myſelf, made a tolerable 
company, without the aid of the Marquis. But he 
joined us, and | Jikewife ſent for Madam Brilliant, who 
completed our number; and in a ſhort time, we were 
able io perform Andromache, Zaire, and the Atalia of 
Racine. . | 4 27115 
Our frolick was, however, attended with no little ex- 
pence, For we not only entertained the nobility and 
gentry with a mental feaſt, but to ſhow the liberality 
of our diſpoſitions, we treated them, likewiſe, with 
all the delicacies the ſeaſon would produce. Theſe we 
ocured from London; and I was as happy in the 
lendor of the night, as if 1 had been really poſſeſſed | 
of the power of Athalia to ſupport ſuch an expence. 
The Marquis paid for the toom, lights, muſic, wine, 
and ſervants. 1 furniſhed the wardrobe, fruit, tea, &c. 
&c, But this was not all ; forat the concluſion of the 
flight, by way of epilogue, I found that I had alſo a 
debt of three hundred pounds to diſcharge. .. . - 
But I was fully repaid. for the trifle this affair had coft. 
me, by the promiſes of Monel ; who aſſured me that if 
I would take a trip to Paris, the next ſummer; I ſhould: 
not only eclipſe the Du Menil and Goſin, but even cap- 
tivate the Grand Monarque himſelf. Notwithſtanding, 
I loved Mr. Metham with the trueſt affection, and would 
have rejected being a ſecond Maintenon for his ſake, 
yet the flattering proſpect of holding a ſovereign in my: 
Chains, and at the ſame time nobly rejecting him, which: 
J was fully determined to do, preſented ſuch a train of 
pleaſing ideas to my mind, that I thought the expence 
which inſured me ſo much happineſs a mere bagatelle.. 
Mr. Metham having had a bad run at Scarborough,. 
and the year our houſe in King-ſtreet was taken —. 
ing elapſed, he wrote me word that he was no N 
able to keep it on; and therefore deſired I would quit 
it. He added, that as his father continued inflexible in: 
his reſolution of not ſapporting his extravagance, his 
coming to town would be uncertain. - He — in ⸗ 
. ee; me, that he had met Mr. Garrick upon a viſit at 
Lord Burlington's, who expreſſed a very. great opinion. 
of my. talents, and wiſhed to have me of his company. 
From all theſe circumſtances, he adviſed me to take a, 


J 
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temporary lodging, till he and Major Burton, who was 
with him, could raiſe money to extricate themſelves, 
and come to town; from whence the Major intended to 
follow Miſs St. Leger to the ſouth of France. 

I now, for the firſt time, began to think of pecuni- 
ary matters. I found myſelf greatly involved; and 
though from being under age, 1 had no apprehenſions 
for my liberty, yet my ſpirit was much hurt by being 
aſked for money which T could not immediately pay. 
My hopes of aſſiſtance from Lord Tyrawley was now at 
an end, as his Lordſhip was preparing to go to his go- 
vernment at Gibraltar, to which it was become neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould depart with all expedition, as the forti- 
fications wanted conſiderable repaits: And indeed, if 
his Lordſhip had conzinued in England, his own love of 
expence would ure put i cat of his power to ſupport 
mie u en 37 1 1 IOW arr in 
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| About this period the youngeſt Dives, Who had been 
| 


, - . 


c 


ſome time with me, was taken ill. And as ] loved the 
children as well as my own, particularly this, he de- 
| manded all my care. My much efteemed Miſs Conway 
had likewiſe relapſed. © The Marquis was gone to Scar- 
| borough to join Mr. Metham, and ſee that place. He 
was however to return ſoon, when he was to bring me 
a recruit of caſh, together with intelligence of my lov- 
er, and my dear boy, who with my mother remained 
rer 0 292070] f 
Every thing thus ſeemed to conſpite to make me 
_ thoughtful; and as my diſpoſition ſeldom retained a 
proper medium, but was always in the extreme, I was 
now near falling into a ſtate of dejection; which my 
intimates were apprehenſive would prove of ſerious con - 
ſequences. ' When Hugh Dives recovered, I came to 
town, and took What is generally called a furniſhed 
houſe in Frith-ſtreet, Soho. What is meant by a ready 
furniſhed houſe is, a houſe with a few old chairs, ta- 
bles, &c. of trifling value, but which greatly enhances 
the rent. en $0 * Two} 61.5110 
The town upon my return to London, being quite 
deſerted, and conſequently very dull, I took it into my 
head to go to Tunbridge to viſit the eſtate of my proge- 
* nitor Mr. Seal, F'aecordingly ſent to have lodgings 


: taken 
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taken for me at Mount Sion; a place, which but for my 

randmother's imprudent martiage, would have become 
2 time the property of myſelf. hop hero ot 

Having frequently taken notice of a genteel looki 

lad, although in-rags, who waited upon a poor muſic 
an that lived oppoſne to me, | ordered O'Bryen io en- 

uite whether he wanted a place. Being almoſt ſtarved 

r want of food, and poiſoned with dirt, the youth 
readily anſwered that he ſhould be glad to leave his 
preſent ſituation. I accordingly hired him. When he 
came, I found that he was of Bruges in Flanders ; 


ſervants could get out of him. But thete was ſome- 
thing ſo diſtinguiſhed in his manner and behaviour, that 
notwithſtanding I had engaged him to do the drudgery 


of the houſe, my own man and he ſhared it between 


them as it caſually offered. The boy had not been long 
with me; before he ſhewed his gratitude for the com- 
fortable exchange I had offered him, by the moſt alert 
induſtry, and ſcrupulous attention to my wiſhes; and to 
ſuch a height did he carry his zeal to pleaſe me, that he 
ſeemed almoſt to pay me divine honoursc:./ 1 
Having formed the-reſolution-of ſeuing out for: Tun- 
dridge, I thought it would derogate from my conſe- 
_ were I to travel with leſs than à ſet of horſes. I 


bays to my own two and I 
my coach and fix, with -y own maid and two 
footmen. I took with me my favourite Virgil, to amuſe 


myſelf on the road; and enjoying by anticipation ihe 


exquiſite ſatisfaction I ſhould reap from the conqueſt 1 
was aſſutedly to make, the next ſummer, of ſo great 
and powerful a perſonage as the French, King, was as 
great in my own imagination as the Queen ai / Carthage. 
—O vanity !- vanity! with what: pleaſing: deliziume is 
the mind of poor weak women too often, filed by thy 
flattering infpirations But ahl how unreal and delu · 
five are thy faireft promiſes Aud yet, bewitching im- 
ſtor l though we are ſenſible that the bliſa thon doſt 


on uncertain, we hug thee to our boſoma, and driving 


. 
. 
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which was all:the intelligence relative. to his. hiſtory. the 


refore ſent eee ee to add four bright 
t'off. for the Wella, in 


eſtow is tranſitory, and the expectations thom doſt fa ſhi- 


ö 4 341 i0 away 


intreated to know from me, 
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away reaſon and refleRQion, blindly encourage thy delu- 

ſions.— I have your licence you know far theſe flights. 
1 +: G. A. B. 
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| | Sept. 13, 17—. 
EN I arrived at the Wells, I met with a mor- 
tification, which was rendered the more extreme 
by the vain imaginations I bad given way to during my 
journey, A proof of the ny of indulging 
thoſe waking dreams. I think I never felt ſo much 
from the moſt degrading circumſtance of my life, as 

from the humiliating ſituation I was thrown into by it. 
Mr, St. Leger, whoſe intimacy with Mr. Metham, 
and the long acquaintance that had ſubſiſted between 


myſelf and him, placed upon terms of the utmoſt free- 


dom and familiarity, was my firſt viſitor. As ſoon as 
he entered, I ran to receive him in my uſual free way; 
when J could not help obſerving that he accoſted me 
with a cool reſpect, in lieu of that gaiety with which 


he was accuſtomed to approach me. Upon my enquir- 


ing the reaſon, he informed me that he was paying his 
addreſſes to Miſs Butler, (with whom, as related, was 
formerly very intimate) and hoped in a few days to be 
made happy. That the occaſion of his viſit was a re- 
queſt which that lady's mother had to make to me. She 
gging pardon at the ſame 
time for the liberty ſhe was taking, whether I was re- 
ally married to Mr. Metham, as report ſaid: if not, al- 
though ſhe had a very great regard for me, it would not 
be in the power of either- herſelf or her daughter to 
take notice of me. This, he added, would be produc- 
tive of a very mortifying reception at the rooms, there 
being a number of lriſh nobility and gentry at the Wells, 
who had been acquainted with me at her houſe in Dub- 

lin, and who naturalhy would follow their example. 
This was a thunderbolt to my vanity. I could not 
ſuſtain the unexpected ſhock.” All my vain ideas of 
ſelf· conſequence vaniſhed in a moment; and I found 
myſelf a deſpicable wretch, unworthy the patronage 
of one of the beſt of women. As ſoon as I could te- 
cover 
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cover myſelf, I thanked him for having ſaved me, by 
this timely viſit, fromeſo public a ann er ade muſt 
have experienced had I gone to the rooms. I begged 
he would give my reſpects to Mrs. Butler and her daugh- 
ter, and inform them, that 1 was, and ever ſhould be, 
truly ſenſible, of. the marks of friendſhip with, which 
they had h6noured me; and that I ſhould ever retain 
the moſt grateful ſenſe of their goodneſs. But that I 
ſhould feel that I was unworthy of ever having been ſo 
happy, could I repay them with deception. I muſt 
therefore candidly acknowledge, that notwithſtanding I 
had every reaſon to believe Mr. Metham would mak 
me his wife, and he had actually given me leave to af- 
ſume that character, the ceremony had not as yet paſſed, 
I added, that ſince upon this account I could not hope 
for the honour of her notice, I would immediately re- 
turn to London, op | Tis 
Mr. St. Leger perſuaded me to wait the event; as he 
was certain my frankneſs would have a much better ef- 
fect, than if 1 had endeavoured to impoſe. a falſhood on 
the ladies. He ſaid, as there was a ball that evening, 
and Mrs Butler and her daughter were there, he ſhould 
not have an opportunity of making her acquainted with 
my unexampled ſincerity, as he was pleaſed to term it, 
till the next morning. He gave it that epithet, he told 
me, becauſe to his knowledge the deception would 
never have been diſcovered, had I choſe to have made 
uſe of ity, as Mr. Metham, upon fuch an occaſion, 
would readily have ſupported me in it. % (47 
But I was reſolute, And, | after Mr. St. Leger's 
departure, the conſequences, of the evening fully con- 
ſitmed my reſolution tio return to tmn. För ſome of 
my good friends, who had heard of my arrival, com- 
ing to ſee me, cards were propoſed. As Þ withed to 
hide'the chagrin that Mr. St. Leger's converſation had 
occaſioned, I readily joined in the propoſal; and; fitting 
down, found, when the company broke up, that out 
of two hundred and odd pounds I had brought down 
with me, I only retained twelve guineas; and out of 
theſe I had a week's lodging to pay, which amounted - 
ge to half of them. r GU 
e- The next morning I ſet out on my return, with only 
er A one 
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one ſolitary half-guinea in my purſe, and a mind ſtill 
more exhauſted. So humble was it, that I could not 
trace the leaſt reſemblance of the Imperial Dido in it, 
to whom, on my approach, 1 had vainly compared my- 
ſelf—Thus: ended my adventure. at Tunbridge. Wells. 
And a moſt delightful one (to expreſs myſelf in the true 
Hibernian dialeQ) to be ſure, it war, it vas. 

On my journey back, I dined at Bromley ; but when: 
the bill was brought in, I was obliged to my handmaid, 
O'Bryen, for being enabled to diſcharge it. This de- 
ſcendant from kings not only aſſiſted me with ber purſe 
upon this occaſion, but adminiſtered comfort to me; 
which 1 was equally in want of. Obſerving that I was 
much affected at what had paſſed in Tunbridge, which 
could not be concealed from her, ſhe endeavoured to. 
keep up my ſpirits, by aſſuring · me, that ſhe had not 
the leaſt doubt, but that next ſummer, ſhe ſhould ſee 
me doubly repaid for the chagrin I had ſuſtained there, 
by the reputation I ſhould acquire in France. For 
„% Madam, ſaid ſne, will you not then be eſteemed 
< a bright a pattern of virtue, through your rejeQin 
the offers of ſo great a man as the French King 
* take my word for it you will.” 

This well timed obſervation: of my faithful Iriſh. wo- 
men, drove from my mind that dejection which had a 
few moments before overwhelmed it ; and raiſed me in 
my own opinion, nearly to the fame elevated . of 
2 had aſſumed during my journey down.— 
How happy is it for our ſex, that the moſt humiliating 
impreſſions do not leave indelible marks on the heart! 
Vanity is ever:$uuyant, and when it only ſoars to an 
allowable height; it is by no means cenſurable.— It then 
anſwers the nobleſt purpoſes, and is uQive- of the 
beſt confequences ; which, without ſtaying to enume- 
rate them, I ſhall compiize ina with to render them- 
ſelves pleaſing. + 11 ; | 


: Ti was fet down in Frith-ftreet, the ſame evening, 
without meeting with any impediment, and without a 


thilling in my pocket towards paying for che four coach 
and two lade horſes I hed thought neceſſary to my 


pomp. This, however, was a matter of little concern 
to me, as I could ſend to Mr. Brudenell for a recruit, 


) who 
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who ſeldom left town, even during the ſammer ſeaſon. 


I accordingly ſent to him, and on my informing him of 
my wants, he immediately accommodated me with 


\ 


twenty guineas. 4 | 

- As my Flemiſh boy, Peter, was ſtanding at the door 
waiting for the return of the meffenger I had ſeat to Mr. 
Brudenell, before whoſe arrivat the extra horſes could 
not be diſcharged, two gentlemen paſſed by. Upon 
obſerving the equipage, the elder of the two, addreſſ- 
ing the other, wondered whoſe it was. To which my 
boy pertly replied, My miſtreſs's.“ Ah! returned 


the ſame gentleman,” „I ſhould'be glad to know who 


is to pay fot-it ?” They then went on. Poor Peter, 


who could not brook any indignity offered to his mif-' 


treſo, immediately came to inform me of the event; 


which ſo much affected hinr, that the tears ſtood in his 


es. | | | 
Taki the lad fo much hurt, I called him a fool, 
and aſked him why he did not tell the rude man that it 
belonged to him, if he had no-objeQion. The meſſen- 
ger not being returned, the coach ſtill flood at the door, 
and Peter had reſumed his ſtation, when the fame gen- 
tleman repaſſed. Upen which, Peter hearing the te- 
mark repeated, addreſſed the elder of them as 1 had 
binted he ſhouſd have done before. To this the gen- 
tleman ſaid he could not have the leaſt objection; and 
without any ceremony, they walked up ſtairs, to the 
no ſmall ſurpriſe of Peter and myſelf. 555 

Who ſhould the gentlemen be, but Mr. Fox and his 
commiſſaire Mr. Calcraft. I own I was much ſtartled 
when they entered, having never ſeen Mr. Fox but 
once before. I had, indeed; had the happineſs of be - 
ing introduced to his lady by the daughters of the Earl 
of Albemarle. Thoſe ladies had honoured me with pe- 


culiar marks of diſtinction; particularly the late Lady 


Caroline and the Marchioneſs of Taviſtock. Here 1 
muſt ſtop to bedew the memory of thoſe two beſt of wo- 
men, with a tear of the ſincereſt affection. The latter 
in particular claims tears of gratitude, 1 with 
blood warm ſpringing from my heart; and theſe ſhe has. 
My mind ſtill retains the livelieſt impreſſions of her 
goodneſs, The laſt time 1 had the bapprineſs of oC 
| > | , 
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or. 
her, (I will not call it by fo cold a 
an independency for life. And which, befides, would 
have given me an opportunity of enjoying her loved ſo- 
ciety, whenever the engagements annexed to her exalt- 
ed ſituation would afford her leiſure ; an object of ihfi- 
nitely more conſeqence to me than rendering me inde- 
pendent. | | 8 


At the time her ladyſhip ve ao this affarance, ſhe | 


was in perfect health; yet I felt a preſentiment that [ 
ſhould never ſee her more. A preſage as ſure to me, 
as to thoſe-who, we are told, poſſeſs the painful gift of 
ſecond fight ; and through every period of my wiretch- 
ed life, it has been the dreadful augurer of all my mis- 
fortunes-— The attainment of this inſtinctive intelli- 
gence is not to be accounted for; but I can appeal to 
every obſervant perſon, whether they have not found 


this ſpecies of foreknowledge ſometimes ariſe in their - 


minds— This digreſſion, as it is a debt of gratitude, 
whieh is at all times acceptable to the Deity, will not, 
I flatter myſelf prove unacceptable to you or my rea- 

ders, * 1 7 1 ter . 
3 | G. A. B. 

. $A: Mn. 

; | | 5 Sept. 20, 17—. 
AIR. FOX introduced himſelf by ſaying, that he 
hoped the whimſicalneſs, in the fictt place, and 
the irteſiſtable temptation, in the ſecond, would plead 
as an apology for his intruſion. His attendant entered 
with an aukward bluſh of inferiority, which would 
have paſſed unnoticed by me, had it not been remarked 
by the ſervant who was in the room. The meſſenger 
now returning with money from Mr, Biudenell, the 
horſes were diſcharged Juſt at this time General Wall 
and Comte Haſlang, paſſing by, and ſeeing. the houſe 
lighted up, they honoured me with a call, Some con- 

verſation upon general topics now paſſed. 

When Mc. Fox withdrew, he requeſted that I would 
ermit him the pleaſure of calling upon me ; as he, was 
in town, and much alone, from Lady Caroline's being 
| obliged, 


\ 


as bonour) ſhe 
. aſſured me of a retreat which would have ſecured me 
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obliged, through ill-health, often to ſleep ln the coun - 
try,, I was not at this period acquainted with the vir- 
tues of that great man, or | ſhould have embraced the 
offer with infinite readineſs. I therefore, out of te- 
ſpect to his Lady, coolly replied, that J ſhould be hap- 
in the honour of ſeeing him, whenever. he had lei- 
ſure, Thus eyded a viſit, produced by levity, and 
concluded with cold civility. 8 
Aſter thoſe gentlemen were gone, their Excellencies 
enquired the occaſion of my receiving a viſit from a per- 
ſon of Mr. Fox's eminence ; obſerying hat they had 
never ſeen him before at my houſe, though they fre- 
' quently viſited: me both in town and at Richmond. 
Without making a ſecret of it, I informed them of the 
ridiculous incident that had occaſioned it, with the 
ſame ſimplicity as it had really happened. The Gene- 
ral 'was highly diverted at the ſtory. But as for the 
Comte, he condeſcended only to notice it with a ſmile, 
and a queſtion, whether upon hearing my fituation he. 
bad given me de monies. Upon my anſwering that he 
could not certainly ſuppoſe Mr. Fox would be guilty of 
ſo much ill manners ; IR replied only with-a- thrug of 
dilbelief, added to the aſpiration, umph ! This was the 
only mode by which the Comte uſually expreſſed ei- 
ther his approbation or diſlike, In the former caſe he 
added a recline of the head to the aſpiration z in the lat- 
ter a ſhrug of the ſhoulders. | 3 
Whilſt the card-table was ſetting, and we waited for 
two ladies I had invited to ſpend the evening, the gen- 
emen went to the chimney piece to view ſome figures 
of Chelſea china, which the Comte had ſome time be- 
fore made me a preſent of. As they ſtood, they obſerv- 
ed a bit of paper lie near the figures that had the ap- 
arance of a bank bill. As I had informed them that 
had only the twenty guineas I had juſt received from 
| Mr. Brudenell, 1 was aſked if I knew what was there. 
Upon my anſwering that I did not, they examined, 
and found it to be a bank bill for fifty pounds. 5 
I did not doubt but Mr. Fox had taken this method. 
to relieve my preſent neceſſity, without offending my 
delicacy. |, however, determined to ſend it back im- 
mediately, not chooſing to lie under an obligation w a 
r 8 > F pet ion 


8 
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perſon who was almoſt a ſtranger to me. But I was 
prevented from doing this, by the Comte, who was the 
ſoul of generoſity. obſerved to me, that by return- 
inge it, I ſhould offer the higheſt affront to the giver of 
it. He aſked me if I ſhould be diſpleaſed with ſuch a 
mark of approbation at my benefit? Why then, ſaid he, 
ſhould'you now? He reminded me, that as many per- 


ſons, at different times, made me preſents, I need not 
be more ſcrupulous to receive them from Mr. Fox than 


from the General, from him, and ſeveral others, who 
offered them merely as a tribute to my talents, without 
having any deſign upon my perſon. ' As I could not 
help acknowledging the weight of the Comte's argu- 
ments, I laid afide my intention, and conſidered my- 
ſelf as indebted to Mr. Fox for a bounty ſo delicately 
Tbe evening concluded with my making an addition 


of fifty more to it, which I won of the corps deploma- 


rique. Before we broke up, it was agreed upon be- 
tween the General, the Comte, and myſelf, that for 


the fem weeks before: the theatre opened, and occaſi- 


onally afterwards, we ſhould Tet: up a Pharaoh bank, 
in conjunction witch the Marquis de Vernueil, who was 


expected every = from Yorkſhire. Though I had 


not much ready cath, I had diamonds, which I did not 

immediately want, and my credit was good; ſo that J 

foreſaw I ſhould not have much difficulty in raiſing the 

— aa pounds, which was to be my * of the ca- 
tal, Le Rods WER 14.1 


While this affair was in agitation, I went to Rich- 


mond for a few days, before I came to town for the 


approaching ſeaſon. I had fearcely got out of the 
chaiſe, before Mr. Lacy, joint manager with Mr. Gar- 


tick, of Drury-lane, Theatre, was announced. As he 
lived but at Iſleworth, and we were upon the beſt 


terms, I imagined his viſit to be merely caſual. But 


when he entered, to my very great ſurprize he inform- 


ed me, that Mrs. Cibber was engaged at Covent-Gar- 
den, together with Barry; and- that Mr, Quin, from 
ſome diſguſt, kad quired the ſtape. © 

This laſt piece of intelligence I knew not how to be- 


liere, as I was flill favoured with that gentleman's cor- 


reſpondence, 
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reſpondence, and he certainly would have mentioned to 


me an event which was of the utmoſt. conſequence. t» 
* in my theatrical ſituation. So ſupicious an aſſer- 
daher e, ought to have put me upon · my 
and made me doubt the truth of the other part 
of 152 Lacy's information. However, giving way to 
the firſt impulſe of my rage, at this apparent proof of 
Mr. Rich's repeated 34 from whom I had a 
right to expect the moſt friend! 7 treatment, as his fami- 
ly lived in the ſtricteſt terms of intimacy: with me, and 
he himſelf had often profeſſed that he loved me as well 
as his own children; without any further conſideration, 
J inſtantly ſigned an agreement for three years, which 
Mr. Lacy had brought with him. 
94 no ſooner done the e than the 
r, with -a malignant grin o approbation, 
ſuch as the Demon aſſumes in the pantomime, ben he 
has prevailed upon Doctor Fauſtus to ſign the fatal war- 
rant, told me that the report of Mrs, Cibber's en 


ment was current; but he could not vouch ſor he 


truth "78, However,” added he, ai all events 


muſt be a gainer by playing with my partner, 
= „ ele . ſtamps merit whore there is none, 


Wb: #0. increaſes it where there is.“ 


Ho, reatly diſpleaſed at the deception which bad 
iſed upon me, although I was not, from my 

en hk to Mr. Rich, ſorry for the conſequences; 
and the Manager and I parted not on the beſt terms, — 
Such a palpable impoſition, founded on chicanery and 


falſehood, muſt not paſs unnoticed.—Liule reaſon has 
a man to boaſt of his cunning, when his ſchemes. are 


effected at the expence of truth, and at the price of bis 


honour.— My blood boils in my veins at the tecolleQi» 


on. — There is no calamity that I could not bear with 
patience, ſooner than to be | tric ked, even into that for 
which I 'moſt wiſhed, — There is ſuch a meanneſs in de · 
10 that my nature recoils at it. And as I am in- 

pable of it myſelf, I can forgive it the leſs readily i in 
4 in pace. May he reſt in 
peace. lt is the deed, and not the man, that is the ob- 
ject of my indignation The 
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The ſame day juſt as I was fitting down to dinner, 
Mer. Rich and Mr. Bencroft came in. He ſaluted me 
with his 1 but as there was other com- 
pany, we could not ſpeak of buſineſs befare we had 
dined. As ſoon as we found an opportunity, he inform · 
ed me that he had engaged Mr. Barry, and had brought 
with him articles for me to ſign. I aſked him why it 
was neceſſary I ſhould ſign an agreement now, ſuppoſing 
} was to be of his company, as I never before had? He 
ſtarted at the word ſuppoſing ; and repeating it, ſaid, he 
hoped it was no ſuppoſition. Upon which I acquainted 
him that I had actually ſigned an agreement, that very 
morning, with Mr. Lacy, in conſequence, of hearing 
from him, that Mrs. Cibber was engaged at Covent- 
Garden. | = Fang 
I will not pretend to deſcribe Mr. Rich's feelings on 
receiving this information, He looked at me, for ſome 
time, as if he wiſhed to diſbelieve it. I really felt for 
him; and again execrated in my mind the fiend like 
wretch who had occaſioned his diſappointment ; whilſt 
he perhaps was triumphing in the ſucceſs of his fallacy, 
and enjoying the moſt pleaſing ideas, unconſcious of the 
dearneſs of theiy purchaſe.— Is it right that deception 
ſhould be rewarded; while the well meaning dupe is a 
rey to uneaſineſs and dejection?— There mu be an 
2323 if but to vindicate the juſtneſs of that Being 
who permits this ſeeming injuſtice. 23 | 
Mr. Rich now told me, that he had withſtood the 
moſt urgent folicitations from Mr, Barry relative to an 
engagement with Mrs. Cibber, as ſhe had offered to 
come to Covent-Garden for ſeven hundred pounds, 
which was lefs than ſhe had at Drury Lane the winter 
before: The laſt ſeaſon, ſhe had not been able to play, 
through indiſpoſition, He added, that to ſhew his re- 
gard for me, and the ſincerity of his intentions, he had 
brought articles with him for three years, at five, fix, 
and ſeven hundred pounds annually. He produced the 
agreement, which he had got drawn up the preceding 
day, having then abſolutely refuſed to enter into any 
engagement whatſoever with Mrs. Cibber. And now,” 
continued he. muſt I be obliged to give her any terms 
„ ſhe ſhall demand.“ | 
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5 Upon this explanation, ] was equally diſtreſſed with 


Mr. Rich; and fincerely wiſhed 1 could recall what I 
had done, not only becauſe the agreement I had entered 
into with Mr. Lacy was but for three hundred pounds a 
year, but on aceount of Mr. Barry's excellence in per- 
forming the characters of lovers, which was the line of 
acting ſuited to my figure, youth, and powers, ys" 
- Tho' Mr. Lacy's conduct in this tranſaction is not to 
be juſtified, yet muſt rake ſome ſhare of blame to my- 
ſelf, from the precipitation with which 1 engaged with 
him.—Precipitation, as | have before obſeryed, is the 
grand bane of happineſs. Had I adhered to the reſolu - 
tion I had formerly made, of conſulting my friend, Mr. 
Quin, upon every ſtep of conſequence I was about to 
take, all then would have been well. I ſhould have 
diſcovered the fallacy of my temper, and have been 
upon my guard againſt any impoſition that might have 
been deſigned. Inſtead of which, by giving way to the 
firſt ere of my reſentment, without knowing whe- 
ther it was well founded or not, I precipitately commit - 
ted ah error ſo much to my own diſadyantage, and Mr, 
ich's vexation. tos out Kage 
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lea September 27, 1). 
PON my arrival in town from Richmond, I found 

UP "that the ambaſſadors ftill continued in their reſo- 
lution of ſetting up a Pharoah bank, As I was deter- 
mined that every thing ſhould be conducted in an ele- 
pant ſtile, L engaged undu, the moſt eminent cook of 
is time ; and O'Bryen happening to be in a bad ſtate of 

health, T hired his wife alſo to attend upon me as my 
French woman. | p, 
Having borrowed ſome money to make up my quota 
of a thouſand pounds, we ſet off in a very ſplendid 
manner, The Marquis de Vernueil or myſelf always 
dealt. We were ſucceſsful, as the bank was rich. But 
notwithſtanding we always won, I only obſerved one 
perſon that ſeemed to regret their ill ſucceſs ; and that 
was the Marquis of Granby. It could not be en 
A,  * that 
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2 Bas this diſſatisfaction aroſe from his love of money, 
e never knew the value of that, any more than myſelf. 
It was rather an impatience in his temper, which threw 
him off his guard, and added to his ill lux. 
Mr. Metham writing me word that he ſhould not be 
in town till Chriſtmas, I was enabled to carry on our 
ſcheme fo much the longer. Our petit ſoupers, and 
convivial parties, drew all: the gay, fluttering, unthink- 
ing, young people of faſhion. to us. They procured me 
the happineſs of being introduced to the : honourable 
Miſs Moſtyns, with A 9 — Wall was very inti- 
mate. The eldeſt of thoſe ladies poſſeſſed an under- 
ſtanding ſuperior to moſt of her ſex. And without youth 
or beauty, the company of all of them was eagerly ſo- 
licited by every one that had a taſte for genteel. — 
bility. . 7 were. named, out of pleaſantry, as they 
were formed rather in a ſpiral than a ditect line, Crimp, 
eee, ono dog: 1 
In a ſhort time I had, been ſuch a gainer by our bank, 
that I was not only enabled to tedeem my jewels, but 
to pay my debts, and put ſome hundreds into my pock- 
et; notwithſtanding the great expence I was. at. The 
General and Comte frequently made me preſents of 
wine, chocolate, &c, &c. and had not my theatrical avo- 
cations called me from this lucrative one, it is a doubt 
with me, whether I ſhould not have made my fortune. 
At this time Llot my faithful O'Bryen, whoſe memo- 
ry will be ever dear to me. In her I loſt not only a 
* ſervant, but a real friend. For though at times 
the would give into my innocent whims, yet whenever 
The thought nie wrong, ſhe took the liberty to repreſent 
the impropriety of my conduct to me, with ſuch mild- 
neſs and good ſenſe, that, her reproof always carried 
conviction with it, and generally had the deſired · effect. 
So that O'Bryen uſually ſucceeded, when my mother's 
violence of temper failed, and, I am concerned to add, 
made me more obſtinate. | Fs 1 | 
The Marquis de Vernueil now returned to Paris; and 
as Mr, Garrick was come to London, I was obliged to 
attend to the duties of my profeſſion. The moſt intenſe 
application was neceſſary for thoſe who fought under 
kis banners. As he was unremitting himſelf. in his at- 
3 5 tention 
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tention to buſineſs, he expected thoſe he employed to 
be the ſame. The laſt ſeaſon he had engaged Mrs. 
Ward ; a poor-ſubſtitute for the incomparable Cibber. 
But though neceſlity compelled him to play with her, 
e took a great diſtaſte to her, on account-of her want 
0 _ Of this ſhe gave him, one night, the ſtrong- 
eſt proof, 


pathetic and intereſting ſcenes in the Fair Penitent. 
Both the theatres opened this year with Romeo and 


Juliet. Garrick and myſelf appeared in the characters 


at Drury-Lane, Barry and Cibber at Covent-Garden. 
But to add to the weight of the latter, Mr. Rich had 
introduced a grand funeral proceſſion. That gentleman 
was particularly fond of diſplaying his taſte upon ſuch 
occaſions; as in epithalamiums, ovations, triumphal 
entries, and funeral obſequies. He had an opportunity 
at this time of laying out nearly-as much money as the 


play brought him. The conteſt was long; and it was 


univerſally allowed, that except that in the ſcene with 
the friar, Mr. Barry excelled in Romeo, The piece was 
performed ſo many nights, that the public as well as 
the performers were tired and diſguſted with it. We, 
however, got the advantage of ſome nights. But this 
was not done without a great deal of paper, which was 
beſtowed upon the 9 73 SITY 
During the run of this piece, I was informed in the 

Green Room, that an old lady and gentleman requeſted 
to ſee me, Upon my giving directions that they ſhould 
be admitted, a gentleman about fixty, and a lady of 
nearly the ſame age, were introduced to me. The gen- 
tleman then told me, that his name was Ganſel. at 
he had a ſon a captain in the guards. That the gout 
viſited him ſo often, as to induce him to decline ſitting 
in parliament. And that coming to ſee the play, he and 
his dame were ſo inchanted with my performance; and 
the character I bore in private life, Which he had heard 
from the perſon at whoſe houſe they lodged, that he 
could got reſiſt the ſtrong defire he had of introducing 
his lady and himſelf to me. He then requeſted the fa- 


vour of ſeeing me in Southampton-Street, Covent · Gar- 


den, the firſt hour I had to ſpare, and alſo at Donnalan 
Park, near Colcheſter. | | 


by being employed in adjuſting her glove-knot, 
which happened.to come united, during one of the moſt 
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The novelty of ſuch an introduction, added to the 
open, honeſt ſincerity of the good old gentleman, gave 
- me infinite pleaſure, and I promiſed to wait on them the 
next day. But nothing would ſerve him, but I muſt go 
in the coach with them that night to ſupper. Being un- 
willing to offend perſons of their hearty diſpoſitions and 
conſequence, on their offering to wait till I had undreſſed, 
I accompanied them home; and in half an hour, we 
were as well acquainted as if we had known each other 
for years.—True politeneſs needs not the aid of ceremo- 
ny.—An engaging freedom, an eaſy familiarity, and an 
unreſerved fincerity, are the diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſticy 
of genuine urbanity.— To narrow minds alone, is a ce- 
remonious formality pleaſing. | i 
Mr. Ganſel was a man of great natural underſtand- 
ing; which he had cultivated by ſtudy and travelling, 
He had been a conſtant attendant at Drury-Lane theatre 
in the time of Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, and a great 
admirer of thoſe capital performers. He had been like- 
wiſe an humble ſervant of the celebrated. Mrs. Oldfield. 
He was a living chronicle ; poſſeſſing, at the ſame time, 
a heart that was generous, humane, and fincere. Though 
_ endowed with that true dignity of mind which would 
not condeſcend to flatter even majeſty ; he was ſo com- 
paſſionate and inoffenſive, that he would not hurt a 
worm. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that ! 
was happy in cultivating an acquaintance with ſo valua- 
ble a member of ſociety. In retura for the honour they 
had done me, I requeſted the favour of their company 
at my houſe the next day. With this Mr. Ganſel com- 
plied; and in doing ſo, inſured Mrs Ganſel's acquieſ- 
cence, who left every thing to his deciſion. 
This lady, conſcious of her huſband's ſuperiority, 
ſubmitted her will entirely to his. (A rare inſtance | 
own!) She minded little elſe than her dairy, and family 
affairs; being what the world generally term a good 
houſewife ; that is, ſhe was able to make a ſhirt or a 
pudding. Our intimacy continued as long as they ſtaid 
in town. This agreeable friendſhip, for fo it really was, 
though of ſuch a recent commencement, in the reſult, 
however, turned out to be one of the moſt unfortunate 
epochas of my whole life, as will be ſeen E 1: 1 
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About this time Mr. Metham came to town. The 


ſatisfaction he received, from ſeeing me ſo much admired 
as an actreſs, and from my having ſucceſsſully ſtood a 


competition with the firſt female tragedian in the world, 


was beyond expreſſion. And whilſt it pleaſed his vani- - 
ty, it increaſed, if poſſible, his affeQion. My mother 
and dear boy were now alſo come to London. But as 


my houſe war too finall for this increaſe of family, I 


procured a lodging for my mother near me; and Mr. 


Metham took one for himſelf at Deard's in Pall-Mall. 


| be 297 — up of our Pharaoh ſcheme, I had pru- 


dently diſcharged my man cook, with a promiſe of tak- 
ing him again, if I ſhould ever be in a fituation to ena- 


ble me to keep one. I had hired a maid-ſervant in the 


place of my faithful O*Bryen, who was juſt the reverſe 
of that worthy creature. She had been woman to a 
lady of quality ; and was, like Tattlehead, one.of thoſe 


civil, diſhoneſt ſervants, that never tell a« diſagreeable 


truth, nor ſpeak well of their miſtreſſes when they are 
abſent, Her. maſter was the perſon to whom ſhe paid 
the greateſt attention, endeavouring ſtudiouſly to pleaſe 


him; whilſt ſhe ſhowed very little regard to me or my 


commands. But as I ftill retained Madam Gordon for 
my dreſſer, I had very little opportunity of knowing 
any thing relative to her. | | N 

An unexpected event ſoon deprived me of the ſervices 
of Peter; and my own ſervant having ſet up the buſi- 
neſs of a cheeſemonger, I was left to the rapacious de- 
predations of ſervants, who had no regard but fer them- 


felves, and ſtudied their own eaſe and intereſt more than 


mine. And this my attendance at the theatre prevent- 


ed me from obſerving, or being able to prevent. 

One morning I was informed that a foreign gentleman 
defired to ſee me. As Madam Brilliant fancied the could 
never ſufficiently repay the civilities I had ſhewed her in 
her diſtreſs, and took every opportunity which offered 


of ſending me ſome token of her gratitude and atten- 


tion, I-concluded it was ſome perſon that waited on me 
by her defire. Or elſe, 1 thought it might be ſomebody 
from the Marquis de Vernueil ; as he honoured” me 
with his correſpondence. I therefore ordered that the 
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** ſhould be admitted. | | 
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e HE! UEFE/OF 
+ Being ſhewn in, he requeſted to know whether I had 
not a youth in my ſervice whoſe name was Peter? On 
my anſwering that J had, he exclaimed-with tranſport, 
Then, thank God, L have found my ſon !” ' The agi- 
tation of the ſtranger on receiving this aſſurance, - and 
my ſurprize at ſo unexpected an event, occaſioned a ſi- 
lence for ſome time. In the interim, Peter entered the 
room, leading in my little boy, with whom he had been 
taking a walk, Upon ſeeing his father, he dropped 
upon the floor in a ſtate of inſenſibility; and it was not 
without ſome difficulty that he was brought to himſelf. 
When he was a little recovered, his father aſſured him 
of his forgivenels, telling him alſo that his companion 
was living. Upon which the boy's face brightened up, 
and falling upon his knees he. cried with great fervency, 
Thank God! thank God !” 1 | 
This exclamation exciting my curioſity, I begged the 
gentleman to explain to me the cauſe of the ſcene I had 
juſt been a witneſs to. He replied, ©* that I will do 
with the greateſt readineſs, Madam. I am a wine- 
** merchant-of ſome eminence at Bruges. My ſon, 
hom you ſee before you, had a quarrel with his 
© favourite ſchool-fellow, at the time he was about 
twelve years of age, in which he received a blow. 
* Enraged at the affront, he plunged a knife, which he 
* unfortunately-had in his hand, into the boſom of the 
lad that had offended him. Shocked at the deed he 
had juſt committed, and apprehenſive of falling into 
* the hands of juſtice, he fled. And all the enquiries 
„% I have. made after him, during fix years, have been 
„ till now ineffectual. Some buſineſs calling me to 
England, a townſman of mine informed me yeſter- 
day, that he had ſeen my ſon Peter go into a houſe 
in Frith- ſtreet. His information was the means of 
*« my paying you this viſit, Madam, and has reſtored to 
me my child.“ | | 
Though I was concerned at loſing a ſervant who had 
been ſo faithful to me, and had ſhewn me ſo much re- 
ſpect and attention; yet I could not help being pleaſed 
that his father had diſcovered him, and that he would 
now be removed to a ſituation more eligible than that of 
ſervitude. In a ſhort time he left me, with a mind 
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deeply impreſſed with gratitude for the pleaſing reverſe « 
he had experienced in my ſervice to that from which 1 


tation to pay him a viſit, if . N travel through 
Flanders. Which ſome years after I did; when he 
made my en op as ere to me as he 88 

; A B. 
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OR. 3. 7. 

\HE ſucceſs we met with at Drury-lage Theatre 

was infinitely greater than we had reaſon to ex- 

pet, conſidering Mrs. Cibber had not played the pre- 
ceding winter, which made her appearance the greater 
novelty now. My mother was continually inciting he 
to require of Mr, Metham that he would make me his 


wife. This I promiſed her to do; but no © 2 | 


for carrying my promiſe into execution, for ſome time, 
preſented. iiſelf. For I was ſeldom alone with kim, ei- 

ther from my engagements at the theatre, or from the- 
company which we conſtantly had. 


At laſt, finding one day an opportunity, I aſked 3 a 


without any circumlocution, whether he would marry 

me? He made me no anſwer, bat abruptly left the 

room. This cavalier behaviour ſurprized me the more. 
as he was uſually extremely , polite to every one; and 
particularly ſo to me. | was therefore higbly offended 

at ſuch an indignity, and reſolved to let him ſee that l 
reſented it. I accordingly rung the bell the moment he 
was gone, and ordered the ſervant not to admit him 
when he came again. 

But in about an hour, I received a card "Yards Ts 
which informed me, that his brother-in-law, Mr. Dives, 
and himſelf, would dine with me; and as they ſhould. 
come about buſineſs, he requeſted. that I would admit 


no other company. I had no doubt but that the buſi-: 


neſs they were coming on, was relative to the eee 
bad put to him in the morning. ; 
When they appeared I obſerved another centlemens, 
with whom I was totally unacquainted, but whom I 
2 found to be an * Mr. Metham, who 2 
the 
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the ſpokeſman, now entered upon the buſineſs which 
had procured me the honour of this viſit. He began 
with a conſequential exordium in favour of his bro- 
.  ther-in-law, This was of ſuch a length that it had the 
appearance of a ſermon. At laſt, however, he came 
to the point. When 1 found that they had come to 
- execute a wiiting before me, in which Mr. Metham 
had agreed, that in caſe he died without legitimate 
iſſue, the eſtates he expected to receive from his father, 
and thoſe he now enjoyed in tight of his mother, were 
to devolve to Mr. Dives, who had married his ſiſter, 
and to their heirs. In this deed Mr. Dives had kindly 
conſented to join him in fecuring to me an\annuity of 
three hundred pounds a year, and the ſum of two thou- 
ſand pounds to our ſon George. A 
I at firſt eſteemed this acquieſcence of Mr. Dives to 
be an act of diſintereſted generoſity ; and as ſuch I ſin- 
cerely thanked him for ii. But upon ſhowing the writ- 
ing to my mother, after they were gone, ſhe entertain- 
ed a different opinion of it. She tald me, it appeared 
evident to her, that Mr. Dives, who had acquired a pei- 
fet knowledge of the world, and had ſtudied with the 
greateſt minuteneſs Mr. Metham's diſpoſition, had a 
view ſolely to his oxwn intereſt, in the execution of the 
deed, © For under the cover of this diſintereſted pro- 
viſion for me and my child, he had a deſign to prevent 
his brother-in-law from 8 order to ſecure his 
eſtates to himſelf and family, With regard to my ſet- 
tlement, ſhe abſerved, that it was but an inconſidera- 
ble return for Mr. Metham's kindneſs to them, For 
though they had no other ſubſiſtence, than three hun- 
dred pounds a year, which had been ſetiled on Mrs, 
Dives out of her brother's eſtate in Staffordſhire, yet 
he generally, by additional preſents, made that at leaſt 
eight or nine hundred, one year with another; his 
fondneſs for his ſiſter being only ſurpaſſed by his tender- 
neſs for me. n 
My mother having placed the tranſaction in ſo differ- 
ent a point of view; inſtead of entertaining ſentimenis 
of gratitude. for Mr. Dives, as I had done, and warmly 
expreſſed, at the time of the execution of the deed, [ 
now adopted others of another nature. I concluded it 
$6 N do 
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to be an artful. plan of the two brothers, to induce me 
to give up my expectations of ever being the wife of 
Mr. Metham. a 
Though I had quitted the theatre of Covent - Gar- 
den, and had given the manager reaſon to be diſpleaſed 
with me, by my precipitate engagement with the other 
bouſe, yet my intimacy with Mr. Rich's family ſtill 
continued. I likewiſe was happy in the continuance 
of Mr. Quin's friendſhip ; which indeed, I can with 
pleaſure ſay, I retained to the day of his death. To 
this never failing friend and faithful monitor, I there- 
fore applied for advice in my preſent dilemma. Pro- 
fiting by the error I had committed in my negotiation 
with Mr. Lacy, I ſolicited his admonitions, without 
delay, and determined to abide by them. - 223 
On my application to Mr. Quin, he firſt aſked me 
whether I really loved Mr, Metham ? To which I an- 
ſwered that I did, in preference to the whole world. 
He then adviſed me not to make myſelf unhappy, or 
home diſagreeable to him, by urging him again on the 
ſubject. If you were actually married,” proceeded. 
he, you could not go by his name whilſt you eonti- 
nue on the ſtage. And it will be neceſſary you 
*« ſhould purſue that profeſſion as long as Mr, 
„% Montgomery, Mr. Metham's father, lives. You 
are both ſingle, and if you remain attached to each 
« other, I cannot ſee of what real ſervice the ceremo- 
* ay would be with regard to outward appearance, as 
the world are already of opinion that it alteady has 
deen performed, but for prudential reaſons kept ſe- 
« cret;z.let me therefore adviſe you to urge the affair. 
++. ns fore to him, leave it to his own: honour and; 
affection; of both of which you cannot have the 
* leaſt doubt. Theſe will operate with infioitely more 
power than any argument of yours can do, when 
* he is left at leituce to reflect on the propriety of ſuch 
«a ſtep.” Nearly in theſe words did my ſecond father 
ive me his advice; and as I knew his Judgment in 
uch concerns to be tar ſupetior to my own, I reſolved; 
implicitly to follow the directions he had given me. 
I accordingly returned home much mote at eaſe than; 
I was before. And when Mr. Metham GEAR 
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tdok care, whatever uneaſineſs lurked in my heart, that 
it mould not be viſible to him. RY , 

But the conſolation Mr. Quin had afforded me- was 
but tranſitory.—Though agreeable to his advice, 
concealed my wiſhes, I could not totally ſuppreſs chem. 
l was conſcious that my character received a ſtain 
from the nature of my connection with Mr. Metham, 
which, neither the reflection that it originated from the 
ſincereſt and moſt diſintereſted affe&ion ; that it was 
not entered into without the fulleſt expectatiom of a 
more' honourable union taking place ; and that it had 
been continued with an unblemiſhed purity of con- 
duct; were (ſufficiently palliative to expunge —It is 
- true that in the eye of heaven, ſuch a connection, 

when conducted with this popiiecy, "mity not need the 
repetition of the nuptial ceremony In ſuch a caſe the 
_ deluded fair one might ſay, with Klofla, Curſe on all 
*© laws but thoſe which love has made!“ - But to pre- 
ſerve the due regulation of the degiees of eonſanguini- 
ty; an indiſputable ſucceſſion of property; a reſpect to 
the rules of ſociety; and to ſetve as a reſtraint to the 
raving diſpoſition of the libertine ; it ie neceſſary that an 
odium ſhould be annexed to any other than a M on 
, neQtion. | n een 

My benefit this ſeaſon turned out very lucrative. As 
I was now in a circle with ſome of the firſt people of 
diſtinction, befides thoſe who had hitherto been my pa- 
troneſſes, I was honoured with the patronage of the 
Eſſex family; the Lady Capels were as partial to me as 
the Lady Keppels; particularly Lady Mary. The piece 
1 had was, Tancted and Sigiſmunda ;” in which | 
ſucceeded much beyond my hopes; as Mrs, CibSr was 
the original Sigiſmunda, and moſt capitally great in the 
performance of that character; ſo that I acquired, in 
addition to the emoluments, and increaſe of fame. 

A moft ridiculous event happened at one of the be- 

nefits at our theatre this ſeaſon; which T ſhall relate 

merely for the ſingularity of it. Tt here was a performer 

in the company who was retained in it by the acting 

manager, more for the flattery which he from time to 
time beſtowed upon him, than through any merit he had 
e , Oi holy aol bus 
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as an actor. This perſon, whoſe name was Sowden, 
was by trade a horſe milliner. He had, however, ob- 
ue fo much influence over Mr, Garrick, that he pre- 
vailed upon that gentleman to play for his benefit; 
which was a favour he uſually granted only to the fuſt 
performers. He had the © Orphan” for his night, in 
which Mr. Gatrick played Chamont, Mr. Sowden, 
Polydore, and myſelf, Monimia. In the fourth act, 
whilſt, in the moſt pathetic part of it, I was informing 
Chamont of gil my diftreſs, I. heard a voice uttering 
ſomewhat aloud ; but what it was I could not diftin- 
iſh, from being ſo ſuſceptibly intereſted in my part. 
hilt Chamont was replying to. me, as I was then 
more at liberty to attend, I heard the ſame voice articu- 
late the words, Rumps and burrs ! rumps and burrs!”?. 
Roſcius, who was the moſt tenacious man alive of a due, 
obſervance of theatrical order and regularity, imagin- 
ing the noiſe came from behind the ſcenes, exclaimed, 
ina quick manner, * What is that?” He'was at the 
ſame time ſo diſconcerted by the iacident, that loſing 
_ entirely the powers of recollection, he repeated differ- 
ent paſſages out of different 0 60 till I was as much 
bewildered as himſelf, and totally unprepared to give a 
connected anſwer, We had therefore, nothing elſe to 
do, than to put an end to our embarraſſment by bring- 
ing the ſcene io an abrupt concluſioo e. 
It ſeems the exclamation proceeded from the balcony. 
where one of the lower ranks of city ladies, an admirer; 
of Mr. Sowden's theatrical talents, had placed herſelf 
(as a benefit levels all diſtinction) in honour of him. 
During the preceding ſcene, which, though intereſting, 
was not much to her mind, ſhe had indulged; herſelf, 
with a nap. In this ſhort nap ſhe was conveyed. in idea 
back to her ſtall in the city; and the duties of her bu: 
fineſs, which ſhe left but on ſuch particular occaſions, 
being uppermoſt on her mind, ſhe was crying het rumps 
and burrs, as if ſhe had been ſtanding at her own door, 
As ſoon, however, as her favourite actor appeared, ſhe- 
awoke, But I was ſo much diſconcerted by the good 
woman's ſleeping flight, that though I ſhould have con- 
tinued on during the whole ſcene, I ſoon left Mr. Po- 
' lydore-to ſubſtitute what he pleaſed for the entertain- 
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ment of his po/ite audience, and to ſpeak his deſcriptive 
concluſion alone. 158 
Methinks I hear you laugh at the foregoing ridiculous 
ſoene - aſſure you 1 did, and that moſt heartily, when 
it happened; that is, as ſoon as I had recovered from 
the confuſion into which it had thrown the immortal 
* Rofcius and myſelf. | 
| G. A. B. 
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T the concluſion of this winter, I loſt my much 
valued friend Miſs Conway. Having over heat- 

ed herſelf at a ball, the indiſcreetly drank lemonade, 
which occaſioned her dying in a few hours in the moſt 
excruciating. pains. As I have already obſerved, this 
beſt and moſt delicate of women, expired in my arms. 
And | was happy in being preſent to ſooth by every ten- 
der endearment the bitterneſs of death. | | 
F received about th's time, alſo, a very warm invitati- 
on from Miſs St. Leger, 'to paſs the enfuing ſummer 
with her in the South of France. 'Her uncle, Lord 
Doneraile, ſhe informed me, was dead, and had left 
| Her the whole of his fortune, excluſive of his lady's 
Jointure, To which, ſhe added, that ſhe was married 
to Major Burton, but ſtill enjoyed ſuch a bad ftate of 
health, as to be unable to return to England. 3 
I was obliged, by a ſimilar affliction, not only to de- 
cline this lady's invitation, but to poſtpone my conqueſt 
of Louis the Fifteenth, and to ſuffer that monarch to 
enjoy-bis liberty a litile longer. My indiſpofition was 
oduRtive of a lafſtude, which prevented my forming 
parties, as I uſed to do, or fiom wat or into executi- 
on any favourite project. It however left me at leiſure 
to enoy the placid ſociety of thoſe friends who honour- 
ed me with their company. Such being my ' ſituation, 
nethipg material happened during this ſummer.” | 
At the opening of: the enſuing ſesſon, Mr. Garrick 
produced two new perforniers. "Theſe were Mr. Moſſop 
and Mr, Roſs. The former in che caſt of parts which 
Lad belanged to the inimitable Quin, Who this Winter 
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retited from the * the other in thoſe of lovers and: 
genteel comedy. Mr. Moſſop had a ſine voice, but an- 
uncouth manner. For a more particular deſcription of 
him, I will refer you to Churchill's Roſciad? Mr. 
Roſs was handſome, his figure elegant, and his voice 
agreeable. He would have been a valuable acquiſition 
to the theatre, had not his indolence, and love of con- 
viviality, prevented his exerciſing that application, with-- 
out which it is impoſſible to ſhine on the ſtage. . He 
ſeemed to wiſh to 1mitate Mr. Quin in being a bon vi- 
vent; without remembering that that great man never 
gave looſe to bis favourite paſſion till his buſineſs at the 
theatre was ov rr. TIES $46 4 at 
The aid of theſe two gentlemen was not produQtive- 
of that ſucceſs the manager hoped for. They pleaſed ; 
but they did not excite the public attention. And ex- 
cept the nights on which Garrick himſelf. performed, 


there were but indifferent houſes. The manager” had: 


this ſeaſon accepted of four new pieces, and he revived 
The Mourning Bride,“ in which he played Oſmyn-: 
had unintentionally offended him, by ſending to Doc- 
tor Young, to beg the favour of reading his new piece 
of The Brothers, during my ilineſs: This unpar- 
donable crime was to be revenged by teaching Mrs. 
Pritchard the part of Almeria, and neglect the poor; 
Bride. My Succeſs, however in Almeria. (pardon the 
ſeeming vanity) was as great even as Garrick's acting, 
which was beyond deſcription. But notwithſtanding 
the unbounded applauſe he deſervedly met with in the 
eharacter of Oſmyn, and the moſt confiderable receipts,. 
for eight nights, that had, at that time, ever been 
known; I believe he would gladly have facrificed both 
his reputation and his profit, ſooner than I ſhould have 
acquired the approbation of the public, as I did in the 
character of Almeria. | | 
Doctor Young's 7 of „The Brothers” was firſt 
put in-rehearſal. And from a ſuppoſition that it was 
ſuperior to his Revenge,” great hopes were entertain- 
ed of its ſucceſs. The parts were delivered out at the 
fame time for Mr. Moore's comedy of Gil Blas.” In 
the ſacceſs of which, the er, from his friendſhi 
for the author, greatly i himſelf. Mr. Garrick 
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ſent me a part in the firſt. mentioned piece, which x 
declined accepting. 

This gave him great offence; and provoked him to 
write to me in the following terms.“ Since you! have 


- bumbugged the town, ſuppoſe you think you are 


** intitled to do whatever you pleaſe, - The liberty you 
have taken in aſking to-perufe Doctor Young's piece, 
„ js unwarrantable. And Þ will convince you that / 
alone am the perſon to be addrefſed in whatever 
concerns the theatre. I ſhall find means to repay the 
contempt you have been pleaſed to ſhow me.” In 
this doughty manner did he write to me for having com- 
mitted an unintentional offence, (if it can be conttrued 
into an offence) as he was tenacious in the extreme of 
every branch of his managerial prerogative. 

As it cannot be ſuppoſed that I would willingly be 
upon bad terms with the director of the corps in which 


I ſerved ;/ and only meant to haſten the piece by endea- 


vauring- to ſtudy the part intended for me, which 1 
had been informed was very long, I could not help 


anſwering the manager's. undeſerved epiſtle with ſome | 
aſperity. I informed him that I had not meant to in- 


fringe upon his authority, or to leſſen his great digni- 
ty. But that, notwithſtanding I was to be governed 
wich the greateſt eaſe by complacency, yet no — 
on earth ſhould rule me with à rod of iron: 
This produced à declaration of war; ast lighted 
up a flame which had long laid ſmothering in his: bo- 
fom.— This great litele man, for ſo he was in the lite- 
ral ſenſe of the word, was poſſeſſed of as much mean- 


| neſs as merit. This is a bold aſſertion I acknowledge; 
eſpecially as he was allowed by perſons. of the greateſt 


judgment to be the moſt complete aftor that ever -trod 
the ſtage ; yet the dexterity of his management was 
equal to his performance. Of vhich 1. mall zins the 
following ſpecimen: 

He uſed to ſend Mr. Varney, the 8 round 


. among the ladies of qualiiy, to inform them, as a mat- 
ter of favour, that his maſter played ſuch a part on 


ſuch a night; to which Mr. Varney uſed to add, “ And, 

if poſſible, I will ſecure a box for your ladyſhip. I 

* been * when he has called on ladies with. 
this 
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this ſtory, who have acknowledged themſelves much 
obliged to him for his intelligence, and have given him 
4 guinea for this particular mark of attention, exclu- 
ſive of the uſual preſent at Chriſtmas, and at his bene- 
fit. And this he has done at the time, that to my cer- 
tain knowledge, there has not been one box really en- 
gaged in the book for the night of performance he has 
mentioned, | 1038 6» 
Upon my appearing in the green room for the firſt, 
time after the beforementioned letters had paſſed, the 
manager accoſted me with, Ah, ah, ah, madam, you 
are come at laſt.—lt was unfortunate for us, that the 
doctor infiſted upon your being his heroine.” To 
this Igeadily aſſented; as I really thought with him 
that Mrs. Pritchard would have appeared in the cha- 
rater to much more advantage; as I had ſuch a natu- 
ral diſlike to haughtineſs, that it was with difficulty I 
could aſſume it; and when I did, I was never ſucceſs- 
ful. I publicly expreſſed theſe ſentiments, which were 
not uttered from pique or reſentment to the manager, 
but were the real dictates of my heart. To this I add- 
ed, that I fincerely thought his favourite, Mrs, Pritch+ 
ard, would gain more credit to herſelf and the piece, 
than 1 ſhould ; and, conſequently, be the means of ac- 
quiring more conſiderable emoluments for the author. 
And being thus conſcious of my inability, I was ready 
e the part. | In 0 
Here the doctor cried out, No! no!“ which did 
not ſeem to pleaſe the manager. Indeed he appeared 
to be much mortified at my /ansfroid. But as I had 
declared with ſo much diſintereſtedneſs, that I had no 
great hopes of ſucceſs in the character, there was no- 
thing further left for him to ſay upon the occaſion. 
When the piece was read, I objected to a line, which, 
I gare came with but an ill grace from the mouth 
of a lady; even from ſo high flighied a one as the Prin- 
ceſs Irexine. This was the ſentence . 
2“ I will ſpeak to you in thunder.” _ 
Upon my making the objection, the author replied, 
that he thought it the moſt forcible line in the piece. 
To which I anſwered, that it would be much more ſe, 
if he joined lightning to it. Heating this, he began 
1 | 7 1 to 
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to wax warm ; and declared that the performance then 
reading was the beſt he had ever wrote. I could not 
now reſiſt ſaying, * I fear, doctor, I ſhall loſe your 
% fayour, in the ſame manner as Gill Blas, upon a ſi- 
© milar occaſion, did that of the Biſhop of Toledo. 
« And I cannot help reminding you of a tragedy called 
„ the Revenge.” My having given the doQtor's hun- 
der a companion, had ſet the riſible features of the 
performers in motion. This unfortunately increaſed 
the agitation | had put him into, = not allowing him 
to be able to judge of the merit of his own compoſi- 
tions, and threw him into the moſt extravagant paſſion. 
I now repented of my petulance to the doctor, as I 
had the higheſt eſteem for him, and had lived in the 


ſtricteſt intimacy with his daughter, I therefore went 


up to him, and taking him by the hand, requeſted that 
he would not only forgive me for what I had faid, but 
that he would likewiſe recall to his memory thoſe divine 


xrecepts he had promulgated in his © Night Thoughts;”. 


| left, by thus giving way to ſuch immoderate anger, he 

ſhould convince us, that even he, only knew and gave 
us the theory, without being maſter of the practical 
part. The doctor thanked me cordially for the rebuke; 


And flriding two or three times acroſs the room, appa- 
" rently in as much diſtreſs as we may ſuppoſe Jephtha 


to have been, when he carried into execution his raih 
yow ; he took his pen, and to the aſtoniſhment of; Mr. 
Garrick, ſtruck out the line which had occafioned the 
conteſt, He then fat down as compoſed. as if nothing 
had happens. 8 : 
But what greatly added to my triumph, and to the 
furprize of the manager, who well knew the doQor's 
tenacious diſpoſition, was his inviting himſelf home to 
dine with me. This mark of reconciliation, you may 
be aſſured, received with pleafure; and Mr. Quin, 
coming to tom that day, he joined us, A more hap- 
| trio, I believe, never ſat down to table together, 
What greatly inhanced the pleaſure of the doctor was, 
that Mr. Quin had been in poſſeſſion of the character 
of Tanga, in his © Revenge, alone and unrivalled for 
ears. The doctor acquainted my much loved friend 
with the fracas that had happened in the green _ 
| "Ps 
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To which Mr. Quin humourouſly replied, ** Oh doc- 
tor l if you knew what that girl could do as well as 
«© ſay, you would not be ſurprized at any thing relative 
to her.” I well knew this was intended by Mr. Quin 
as an eulogium on me, yet I much feared the doctor 
would not eſteem it ſo. He however, ſaid, that he had 
been informed pf the goodneſs of my heart, which in- 
duced him to impute what I had uttered to fincerity z 
whereas, he ſhould otherwiſe have eſteemed it conceit- 
ed impertinence. 7) | | 
The force of prejudice has often furprized me. Its 
influence is unbounded. There is ſcarcely an adage 
that has more truth in it, or will bear a more extenſive 
application, than that vulgar one of © Give a dog an ill 
name,“ &c, A few brilliant actions will frequently 
eſtabliſn a character, of which, from the general tenor of 
their conduct, the perſon is not deſerving, And on the 
contrary, one unguarded action will damn their faireſt 
fame.— Thus, though by ſome trifling inſtances of hu- 
manity, from which I could not arrogate to myſelf a 
merit, (the impulſe, as I have before ſaid, being itreſiſti- 
ble) I ſtamped an impreſſion in my fayour on the minds 
of two men, who may truly be ſaid to be moſt valuable 
members of ſociety. | 5 — 
S. A. B. 
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HE good doRor's piece ran ten nights. But this 
bref more from the authot's character being ſo 
univerſally revered, than from any intrinfic merit the 
was in it. Roſcius had appeared in“ Gill Blas? which 
was played firſt,” and of which, had the pirts'that he 
and Woodward filled, been reverſed, and had a more 
juvenile figure repreſented the young lady, ſo premature 
a fate might not have been its portion. It was, Wows 
ever, condemned to oblivion the ſecond night of re 
ſentation.” And had not Mr. Town begped a third night 
for the author, Mr. Moore would only have had his la- 
bour- for his pains.—On the judicious eaftinp"of the 
characters of a new piece a great deal depends. = 
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play has ever ſo great merit, unleſs this part of the 
uſineſs of the theatre be carefully attended to, in 
vain. has the author gnawed his pen, and racked his 
WW / 7 xr 

Our next eſſay was a play altered from the French by 
Doctor Francis, the then reputed tranſlator of Horace. 
It was intitled © Eugenia, or the ſuppoſed Daughter.” 
And notwithſtanding Mr, Garrick and all his principal 
| engine vn played in it, they could only drag it on for 
ix or nine nights, (I cannot recolle& which) to empty 
benches and a dead ſilence. This diſcomfited the ma- 
nager. But his laſt exhibition, The Maſque of 
« Alfred,” written by Mallet, carried ſure —_ 
along with it, This piece had been exhibited ſome 
ears before at Cliefden, the ſummer reſidence of the 
Prince and Princeſs of Wales, The great part, though 
not the principal charaQter, that of the wade Was 
adapted by the author to his friend _ But when 
he offered the piece to the manager of Drury-lane, he 
made that of Alfred, the conſequential and ſtriking 
part, as well as the capital character. In this Mr. 
Garrick exceeded even himſelf. And when he repeated 
the following line which the author had borrowed from 

the Athalia of Racine. e 13 
4 I fear God, and have no other fear.“ 

he appeared to be another Atlas; and like him carried a 
world upon his ſhoulders. The ſucceſs I met with in 
Elfrida was more from ſituation and dreſs than from the 
merit of the part; as it was very mediocre, and ſhort, 
though the character is amiable. 

From being indiſpoſed at the beginning of the winter, 
and ſo conſtantly employed during the remainder of it, 1 


had — time nor inclination to ſee much company. 
I ha 


even very little of Mr. Metham's company, as he 
was generally at White's, or ſome other ecoffee-houſe 
loſing his money. The thirtieth of January approaching, 
on which there was no performance, and it ing Me- 
tham's bitth day, I propoſed giving a gala to his friends 
and my ow]n. Accordingly I ſent for Goundu to dreſs 
the dinner; and pes Robinſon, the confectioner, 
to furniſh the deſert, | Coats” 

The gentleman, on whoſe account the feaſt was ce- 
| 8 | f lebrated, 


— 


lebrated, brought Mr. Calcraft in his hand ; who was 
only known to me by having been in company with 
Mr. Fox when he accidentally honoured me with a viſit, 
as before related, and from his being a conſtant attend- 
ant at the theatre, where he was introduced to me by 


Lord Robert Sutton. He fat at the bottom of the ta- 


ble next to his, introductor. The dinner was much ad- 
mired; But when the deſert was placed on the table, 
it was exfolled in the higheſt terms. It was indeed 
more ſumptuous” than it could be ſuppoſed Mr. Me- 
tham's- fortune would afford; and the ordeting of it 
ſeemed to refle no great honour on my prudence. 

IJ was much complimented for my taſte in it, But 


one of the company obſerving, that it might have been 
ſpared, or at leaſt that it might have been mote confin- 
ed, I became ſenſible of the impropriety I had been guilty 


of, in leaving it indiſcriminately to the confectioner. It 
being, however, now too late to be reQified, l endea- 


voured to turn it off by pleafantry; ſaying, I was 


not in fear of viſiting the new buildings in St; 


_ «4 George's-fields,” on account of it; but if ever 1 
* thould,'T hoped ſome one ot other of them would 


*« releaſe me.” Upon which Mr. Metham aroſe, more 


like an inhabitant of Moor-felds, than the maſter "of 


the feaſt, and declared I might rot there before he would 
releaſe me. | | | 


The ſurprize this extraordinary declaration excited 
in the company, and the damp it threw upon them, 
produced a dead ſilence for a few moments. At length 


the newly - introduced viſitor, turning to Mr. Metham, 


ſaid to him, I hope, Sir, you will not be angry with 


* thoſe that will!” I endeavoured to recover my ſpi- 
rits, but all in vain.” The feſtivity of the company 
was entirely deſtroyed. And though I did not regret 
the expence of the day, | could not help lamenting 
that my intentions were Fruſtrated, What added to 
my vexation was, that there being no place of puh- 
lic entertainment open, on that evening, to induce 
the company to take their leave, I found myſelf un- 


der the neceſſity of aſſuning a cheartulneſs, while 
my heart was burſting ; and J was obliged o con- 
5 | - inue. 
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tinue in this ſtate of torture, till three or four o'cleck 
the next morning. | 2 

I juft had time to requeſt one of the ladies to pre- 
vail upon Mr. Metham to go away; and I believe he was 
happy in the opportunity of doing ſo; as he could not 
avoid perceiving to what an irkſome ſituation his miſ- 
taken jealouſy (tor to that paſſion alone was his rudeneſs 
to be imputed) had brought the whole company, as well 


as placed us in the moſt ridiculous light. Lord Downe, 


who had honoured us with his preſence, having enter- 
tained a ſuſpicion that the inſult was indirectly aimed 
at him, went away as ſoon as decency would permit, — 
And here I muſt declare, which I do moſt ſolemnly, 
that though I had every reaſon to believe this noble- 
man had more than a partiality for me ;—whilſt I was 
under the protection of Mr. Metham, he never breathed 
an accent that might be conſtrued into-love.. 
After the gentlemen were gone, ſome of my female 


. friends pleaded Metham's cauſe ; urging every thing 


that could be ſaid in his behalf, and foliciting me to 
forgive him. Till at laſt, aggravated by the- ioſvlt, 
and teazed by their ſolicitations, : I dropped On my 
knees before them, and made the moſt ſacred vow, 
that if he was now to offer me his hand, I would 
with ſcorn refuſe it. To which J added, with the 


ſame ſolemn energy, that I never would, even though 


death were to be the immediate conſequence, from that 


time to my dying hour, have any connection whatever 


with him. 


Oh Sterne! had thy recording angel but obliterated 


with a tear of pity this vow, this haſty vow, and thereby 


\ eraſed it for ever from the eternal regiſter: of mortals 


deeds, I might have ſtill been happy.—But ah! it was 
not to be done. The occaſion deſerved not the ſame 
ſacred interference as that which thou haſt ſo patheti- 


cally deſcribed. — The pure ſpirit ſaw from what a be- 


nign ſource the error of thy offending hero ſprung.— 
He perceived it to be a virtue of the firſt water almoſt 
imperceptibly ſullied by the frailty of human nature.— 


But mine had not any merit to plead in its favour, and 
excite the compaſſion of thoſe diſcriminating Beings, —. 


It 
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claimed not an angel's pitying tear. 


Mr. Metham came the next day, and endeavoured 
to atone for the rudeneſs he had been guilty of, by the 
moſt ſubmiſſive conceſſions. He imputed it to a mo- 
mentary frenzy which he could not controul ; but 


which proceeded from the ſucceſs of his love. My 


reſentment was, however, too lively to be ſubdued by 


any arguments he could make uſe of. Neither the 
moſt paſſionate profeſſions of unabated tenderneſs from 
bin, nor the ſoft whiſpers of that affection l had long 
borne him, which would have pleaded his cauſe in my 
own boſom, made any impreſſion on my offended 
mind. I remained inexorable to every conciliating ef- 
fort, and he went away in a ſtate of dejeQion ſcarcely 
to be imagined, JS | 

Next to my boaſted ſincerity,” I have ever prided my- 
ſelf in my perſeverance. In which] perſiſt, as I have 
already faid, though ruin follows. Happy would it 
| have been for me, however, as the ſequel: will prove, 


had not the offence been given, or that I had not ſo 
far yielded to the impetus-of my reſentment, as to 


make ſuch vows upon the occaſion, as I conſidered 
myſelf bound to hold inviolable.—Not only ſeven times 
ſhalt thou forgive, ſays the Prince of Peace, but ſeven- 
ty times ſeven.—Beſides, the renewal of love from the 
_— of lovers, is an adage of the earlieſt ages. 


ime, which brings with it experience, too often expe- 


rience too dearly bought, enables me now'to make 
this cool and diſpaſſionate reflection. But, alas! at that 
period, I was young, unexperienced, blind to the fu- 
ture, and tenacious of 9 which perhaps, as 
Hamlet ſays, would have been more honoured in the 
„ breach, than in the obſervance.” - ] 


As ſoon as my company were gone, the preceding . 


night, or rather morning, I retired. to my room; but 
my mind being too much diſcompoſed to think of reſt, 


I only walked about it. Whenever I approached' the 


window, I obſerved, by the light of the lamps, a man 


in the ſtreet, who ſeemed as much agitated as myſelf. - 


My attention was, however, ſo engroſſed by my own 
troubles, that even curioſity could not excite we to 
_ FE PTL | ow 
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beſtow a thought on him. Had I done fo, 1 ſhould 


have coneluded him to be ſome fortune-hunter upon 
the watch for a rich heireſs, who lived next door to me, 
and who was deprived almoſt of ſeeing the light, by 


| an Argus of an old uncle. This would have been my 


conjecture, had the ſingularity of the circumſtance en- 
gaged my notice; little b r agitations proceed- 
ceeded from the ſame ſource; but it did not. c 

After ſome days, Mr. Metham finding that I till per- 
ſiſted in the reſolution of not admitting him as a-lover, 
ſolicited to viſit me as a friend ; aud he prevailed upon 


Colonel Sandford to perſuade me to receive his viſits 


upon thoſe terms. To this I, at length, conſented ; 
and I yielded my conſent the more readily, as I had 
formed a reſolution never to enter into a tender connec- 


tion with any other perſon, but to dedicate the whole 


of my attention to the duties of my profeſſion. +. 

I now wrote to Mr. Quin, to give him an account of 
the revolution that had taken place in my affairs; and 
at the ſame time I informed him of my determination 
to avoid an union with any of his ſex. He wrote me 
for anſwer, that he very much approved the latter part 
of my letter, and made uſe of many arguments to con- 
ficm me in the teſolution. As to the opinion of. the 
world, it was of veiy little value, in my eſtimation And 
as a proof that I had always held it ſo, I had never kept 
| ſecret from it any part of my conduct. As I was thus 
unreſerved, people charitably gave me credit for more 
follies than I was guilty of. It being the cuſtom of the 
cenſorious to err always on the unfavourable fide, in 
ſuch a calculation. | 

The undiſcerning multitude judge of actions from 
appearance alone. The accidents from whence they 
proceed, and the motives that have governed them, lie 
hid from their view. — So that whoever places their hap- 

pineſs on the good opinion of the world, will paſs many 
a ſleepleſs night.— Some reſpect is indeed due to repu- 
tation, eſpecially from the female ſex. But if unto- 
ward Circumſtances have rendered every care to pre- 
ſerve that, ineffeQtual ; and either ill- founded ſuſpici- 
ons, or an unguarded moment, have caſt a ſtain upon 


it; the confciouſneſs of a purity of intention ſhould * 


enable 
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"horſe, is continually ſtuffing the ears of men with 
> 4. falſe reports.” 7 | 


A few mornings after, my maid brought me a pac- 


ket that had been left for me ; which, upon opening, 
I found to contain ten bank bills of one hundred pounds 
each, incloſed in a blank cover. I directly concluded 
that ſuch an inſtance of munificence could only come 
from the nobleman I have lately mentioned. Upon re- 
volving in my mind the circumſtance, and endeavouri 
to trace from probability the ſender, I could fix on no 
one that ſeemed ſo likely to be the perſon as his Lordſhip, 


But as a preſent of ſuch magnitude could not come ftom 


any one who was not greatly intereſted about me, I 
judged the perſon that ſent it would not remain long 
concealed; | therefore locked up the pacquet with a 
determination not to break 'into the ſum 1t contained 
upon any account, but to wait the event. 
Mr. Metham being to dine with me, I aſked Colonel 
Sandford to accompany him; as I thought a tete-a-tete, 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs between us, would be 
aukward, and not very agreeable to both. And with 
theſe” two gentlemen came Mr. Calcraft, with whom 
Metham was now grown very intimate. Mrs. Lane, the 
ſecond daughter of Mrs. Rich, happening accidemally 
to fall in, the made likewiſe one of the party. 
During dinner 1 was regretting that F 6 
tain places to ſee the new pantomime of Harlequin 
Sorcerer,“ the houſes being ſo crouded that there was not 
a feat to be got. Upon which Mrs. Lane politely offers 
ed to procure ſeats for me, any evening | 


nued to be generally with me. As | was not engaged the 
Saturday following at the theatre, that evening was fix- 
ed on for my going. The dear friend of the unſuſpett- 
ing Metham, Mr. Calcraft, now propoſed to the gentle - 


men a party to Oxford, on ſome pretext or other. As 


the Colonel and Mr. Metham were both men of plea- 
ſure, they readily accepted the offer ; and it was agreed 
that they ſhould ſet off the next morning. 5 

LE T- 
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1 ©" "enable us to ſet at defiance the ſlanders of that many-- 
- tongued demon, who, making the wind his poſt- 


could not ob- 


ſhould chuſe 
to go, as well as for the young Dives, who ſtill conti- . 
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| ; Oc. 26, 17. 
R. GARRICE, in order to fill his houſe, was 
now obliged to play very often himſelf. | And 
having bad ſuch ill-ſucceſs with all his new pieces, ex- 
cept © The Maſque of Alfred,” he determined in fu- 
ture to ſtick to his old ones; which he had always ex- 
perienced to be both ſtaple and Jucrative. His appear- 
ing in Hamlet on the Saturday, which had been an- 


nounced ſome time, gave me an opportunity of avail- 


ing myſelf of Mrs. Lane's intereſt at Covent-Garden. 
dhe herſelf did me the favour to accompany me; and 1 
took with me Miſs Dives and her two brothers. 

Soon after we were feated, to my great ſurprize, I 
heard my places called for; and who ſhould make his 
appearance but Mr. Calcraft. After a thouſand apolo- 


gies for the liberty he had taken, he ſeated himſelf; 


and as we were confined for room, he was obliged to 
take one of the boys upon his knee. I then naturally 


enquired, why he did not purſue his journey to Oxford; 


and whether Mr. Metham was returned? He gave me 
for anſwer, that he had been obliged to come back up- 
on ſome very extraordinary buſineſs, an expreſs having 


_ overtaken him at Salt-hill, to recall him to town; but 


that the two gentlemen had continued their rout. 


As Mr. Calcraft was a man of buſineſs, this ſtory 


ed current with me. Indeed as I could not enter- 
tain the moſt diſtant idea that he could have had the 
preſumption to conceive any deſign upon me, or the 
vanity to attempt to rival Metham, the e xcuſe he made 
carried with it an appearance of probability, and paſſed 
without further notice. At the concluſion of the piece, 
he handed. us to the carriage, and requeſted permiſſion 


to wait upon us home This I conſented to, and when 


ve were fet down, | aſked him to ſtay ſupper. 


It being very late before the entertainment was con- 


cluded, ſupper was not over till near two, Andas there 
was neither coach nor chair to be got for Mrs. Lane, 
and my carriage was ſet up, Mr. Calcraft offered her his 
chair, which was in waiting. As that lady's houſe was 
as far off az Carey- ſtreet, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, he was 
8 h | | obliged 
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obliged to ſtay a conſiderable time before his chairmen 
could return. This procured him a ##te-4-t#te, which 
otherwiſe he could never have obtained. hes 
Before I proceed, it will be neceſſary to give ſome 
deſcription of a perſon who will conſtitute ſo conſpicu - 
ous a part in the dramatis perſonæ of my work. He 
was at that time called honeft Jack Calcraft. Whether 
his conduct fifce intitles him to this invaluable epithet, 
I ſhall leave to your diſcernment. He was tall, rather 
inclined to the ën bon point, of a florid complexion, blue 
eyes, auburn hair ; and, taken altogether, he had a man- 
ly handſome face, and a well made perſon ; but from a 
uch he had by ſome means or other contracted, or 
| pong from not having learned to dance, as Coupte 
ys, he had a certain vulgarity.in his figure, that was 
rather diſguſting. Indeed, but few men appeared to ad- 
vantage when Mr. Metham was preſent, as his form 
was eminently attracting, and his department truly ele- 
gant. Mr. Calcraft did not attempt to impoſe himſelf 
on his acquaintance, either as a man of letters or a wit. 
He had ſenſe enough to know that ſuch a deception 
would prove too manifeſt to paſs without diſcovery. + 
His father was the town clerk of Grantham. had 
given his ſon a country ſchool education, that is, he 
could read indifferently ; but to make amends for this 
he was an adept in figures, and was perfectly acquainted 
with keeping a ledger. This qualification, joined to 
unremitted aſſiduity, enabled him, from being a clerk - 
with a ſalary ef only forty pounds a year, to acquire a 
princely fortune. 
When we were left alone, the converſation turned 


upon the impropriety of Mr. Metham's behaviour to 


me, at which he had been preſent ſome days before.' He 
faid, it was only to be excuſed, by conſidering it as the 
madneſs of jealouſy. And he ſeemed to regret his 
friend's extravagance of temper, which had led him to 
make uſe of a brutal expreſſion, that had rendered him 
miſerable. ; 45 | 

This apparently unaffected concern for his friend, 
added to the general character he bore, gave me ſo fa- 
vourable an opinion of him, that I doubted not but he 
was really as honeſt a young man as he was repreſented 
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to be. I therefore informed him, in confidence, of the 
bills which had been ſent me. As I conſidered him at 

too great a diſtance to farm any deſign upon me, his ſeem - 
ing diffidence, his affected moderation, and apparent 
frankneſs, pointed him out, ſince he had been thus 
thrown in my way, as the moſt proper perſon 1 could 
conſult upon the occaſion. _ I accordingly ſhowed him 
the bills, and aſked him whether he could judge, by the 
ſuperſcription, from whom they came. 

He ſeemed highly flattered at the confidence with 
which 1honoured him; and adviſed me by all means to 
make uſe of them. At the ſame time he declared, that 
had he poſſeſſed the power, he would have done the 
ſame, without any intereſted views. Having myſelf the 

moſt romantic notions of- generoſity, I was readily in- 
dnced to believe that the perſon who had ſent them, 
(which, in my own mind, I believed to be Lord Downe) 
had no other view than to extricate me from ſome diffi- 
culties, which, upon the terms Metham and myſelf at 


- Wo 


preſent were, I might not chuſe to aſk or receive from Th 
5 | kr wards 
Mr. Calcraft then aſked me whether I thought Mr. had be 
Metham intended to marry me ? In anſwer to which, I as he 
frankly told him, I would not accept his hand was he had be 
now. to offer it to me. To this, 1 added, that I had was pe 
formed a reſolution never to enter into another engage- error. 
ment, let it be ever ſo eligible and advantageous. At The 
this part of our converſation the return of the chair be- where 
ing announced, he took his leave; requeſting that J inform 
would permit him the honour of waiting upon me when fired te 
I had leiſure. To this I aſſented; and then retired to ſtep fr. 
my room, without entertaining any idea of what an | faw t 
ipdiſcretion 1 had been guilty, in ſitting till ſuch an hour who h: 
in the morning with a young man, who though I eſteem- found 


ed him 10 be too inſignificant to cauſe reflections on my Viſit in 
character, might not be deemed ſo_by others —The con- pardon, 


ſciouſneſs of acting right is not alone ſufficient: to ſecure who di 
from cenſure ; every appearance of indiſcretion mult had got 
alſo be attentively avoided.— If, notwithſtanding, ** we ed that 
4 be as chaſte as ice, and as pure as ſnow, we ſhall not I fition. 


.*< efcape calumny,” as Hamlet tells Ophelia; with what did he 
circumſpection mult it be neceſſary that the moſt inno- "gy to 
| Bod | | "cent Vo. 
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cent ſhould act, to preſerve their characters as much as 

poſſible, from imputed ftains ! MOL andy 
The next night was Mrs Pritchard's benefit, in which 

1 performed. The ftage was exceedingly crowded. 
When a perſon in liquor accoſted me, as I ſtood ready 
to go on, in a very rude manner, Mr. Calcraft who 
happened to be by, hearing what paſſed, immediately 
tad the affrorit that had been offered to me; and, 
after ſome words that enſued, knocked the ſtranger 
down. As ſoon as the agreſſor was able to riſe, my 
champion deſired he would walk out, as he wanted to 
ſpeak with him. They accordingly withdrew together; 
but upon Mr. Calcraft's ſpeedily returning, with looks 
of chearfulneſs, we all concluded the affair was amica- 
bly adjuſted. This excited the firſt idea that ever aroſe 
in my mind of his entertaining a partiality for me ; and 
made me repent that I had given him an invitation to 
be of a large party that were to ſup with me after the 


play was over. . | 


The diſtant reſpe& which Mr. Calcraft ſhowed to- 
wards me during the evening, induced me to imagine I 
had been miſtaken in the conjecture I had formed. And 
as he was the firſt of the company that went away, and 
had been rallied during ſupper, relative to ſome lady he 
was partial to, I was convinced that I had been in an 
error. | 858 | 1 79H 
Tbe next morning I went to take a walk in the Park; 
where..a ſervant of Mr. Metham's came up to me, and 
informed me that his maſter was come to town, and de- 
fired to ſpeak to ine at his lodgings As it was but a 
ſtep from the Park, I immediately went. In my way 
I aw to my great ſurprize, Mr. Calcraft and the perſon 
who had offended, me the evening before. I afterwards 
found that Mr. Calcraft had paid the ſtranger an early 
viſit in the morning, and inſiſted on his either aſking my 
pardon, or exchanging a ſhot with him. The poor man, 
who did not even recollect, when he awoke, how he 
had got the bruiſes he felt, could not at firſt be perſuad- 
ed that any thing had happened to occaſion this requi-- 
fition. Nor even if the affront had really been given, 
did he conceive there was any occaſion to make an apo- 
"ogy.to 1 actreſt. Mr. _— however, convincing 
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him that there was a neceſſity for either one or the other, 
the Hibernian (for of that Kingdom he happened to be) 
wiſely pteſerred the former. | 
He accordingly prepared to attend his unwelcome vi- 
ſitor. They had been at my houſe, and hearing I was 
one to the Park, were making the beſt of their way to 
Mr Metham's lodgings, where Mr. Calcraft judged I 
might call in. We all entered together; and the 
ſtranger made an awkward apology; uttering: ſome- 
thing, at the ſame time, about the delicacy of an 
aQreſs—A ſet of wretches, that he ſeemed to think, 
might at any time be offended with impunity. Mr. 
Metham no ſooner heard this, than he ſaid to him, with 
great folemnity, Sir, that lady is to be my wife !” 80 
unexpected a declaration frightened the poor Iriſhman, 
who thought he had met with Don Quixote himſelf; 
and the took his leave as ſoon as he poſſibly could. For 
Mr. Metham had an air of conſequence, when he pleaſ- 


ed to aſſume it, that was ſufficient to ſtrike awe and ter- 


rot into a braver man than my inſalter ſeemed to be. 
When the ſtranger was gone, inſtead of thanking Mr. 
Calcraft for having reſcued me from the inſults of an in- 
toxicated hrute ; with all the bauteur of an eaſtern mo- 
narch, Mr. Metham aſked him what right he had to 
inliſt hiuzielf as my champion. My furprize at this 
freſh abſurdity, was ter than I can expreſs ; for 1 
expected, as he certainly ought to have done, that he 
would have loaded my protector with thanks, for hav- 
ing guarded me during his abſence. ö 
But the myſtery was ſoon unravelled. By what dropt 
in the converſation which enſued, I found, that having 
unluckily called at my houſe, he had been informed by 
my maid (of whoſe partiality to him, and diſreſpect to 
me, I have already made mention) not only of the 
tste-a tete which had taken place at ſo unſeaſonable an 
hour, the night befote, between Mr. Calcraft and my- 
elf, hut of his walking in the ſtreet during the whole 
of the night after our quarrel. Whilſt this information 
made me acquainted, that Mr; Calcraft was the identi- 
cal perſon whom 1 had a caſual view of from my win - 
dow, and evinced his attachment to me more than any 
ether circumſtance had done, it accounted for Mr. Me- 
wud ad .1 ,thams 
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tham's /preſent behaviour. The intelligence he had 


ſudden return to town, awakened all his jealouſy, and 
convinced him of his new friend's duplicity. The ef- 
feQ this diſcovery, and the altercation which enſued, 
had upon me, were greater than my ſpirits were able to 
bear; I accordingly fainted away. When I came to 
myſelf, I heard that a challenge had been the conſe- 
quence, and that General Burton and Colonel Hey- 
wood were to be the ſeconds z but what was the reſult 


me for ſome time in a manner I little expected. 

As my benefit was to be the Saturday following, the 
conſequent employment which I had upon my hands, 
prevented me from ſeeing either of my heroes but at a 
diſtance, during - the. interim. I had made choice of 
Venice Prefery'd.” The houſe was crouded, and 
the applauſe uncommon. . Mr. Murray (now Earl Mans- 

; held) fat near Mr. Fox, and after expreſſing great ſatis- 
faction at the performance in general, concluded with 
aying,.* I came to admire Garrick, but go away en- 
* chanted with Bellamy.” Mr. Fox, always happy 
to be the harbinger of good news, came to inform me 
of this moſt flattering circumſtance of my whole thea- 
trical career. You may be afſured I was not a little 
elevated with receiving the approbation of ſo great and 
ſenſible a man. Mr. Garrick being in the Green-room, 
at the time Mr, Fox delivered me the pleaſing intelli- 
gence, he beheld. the honour that was thus cdnferred, 
upon me with an envious eye; and it confirmed that 
diſlike he already had imbibed for me. For more. ap- 
prehenſive of a rivalſhip in fame, than an eaſtern mo- 
narch of his power, he could not bear, even a fifter 
near the throne. 
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through the preceding day, occaſioned me to lie 
longer in bed than uſual, ou morning after my _— 
555 | 2 


thus obtained from my ſervant, added to Mr. Calcraft's 


of their meeting I never heard, as fortune diſpoſed of 
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1 had given my ſervants orders not to admit Mr. Metham 
if he came. But he was the maſter, and would not be 
denied. He accordingly made his way to my bed 
room, and came up to the fide of my bed, with a look 
as frantic as if he had juſt eſcaped from Dr. Munro's, 
Then looking ſteadfaſtly at me, he aſked if I would 
live with him again? Upon my anſwering in a deter- 
mined tone of voice, that I would not, he drew his 
hanger, and ſwore by his maker rhat 1 ſhould then die 
with him. Very fortunately my little boy was playing 
in the room ; who, upon ſeeing the ſhining weapen 
held over me, he ſcreamed out, Oh my mama l my 
* mama!” I 
This exclamation of his child awakening a gleam of 
tenderneſs, and obſerving that I was deprived of my 
ſenſes, he came a little to his. As ſoon as I was te- 
covered, he tried by threats and imprecations. to prevail 
upon me to lay afide the reſolution I had formed, and 
to renew our late intimacy ; but in vain. I was not to 
be moved. Intimidation, as 1 have before obſerved, 
never had any weight with me, Finding this method 
would not ſucceed, he had recourſe to milder means. 
He intreated ; he prayed; and made uſe of every win- 
ning argument the utmoſt tenderneſs could ſuggeſt. 
This mode of proceeding was much more likely to an- 
ſwer his purpoſe than the other, Yet I ſtill reſiſted 
every offer, even that of his immediate hand; together 
with the moſt ſolemn affurance that he would endea- 
vour to atone for the offence he had given me, by the 
moſt unremitting attention during the whole of his life. 
Upon my ſtill obſtinately perfiſting in my refuſal, his 
phrenzy again returned. I repeatedly defired him to 
leave me; and nothing but his exceflive tenderneſs, 
and the fear that I might be onte more deprived of my 
ſenfes, could have induced kim to comply with my re- 
queſt, At length, however, ſeeing the ſituation to 
which I was teduced, he went away. But this was 
only on candition that I would permit him to return in 
two hours. As he went out, he gave the ſervants ſtrict 
ctders not to ſuffer any perſon whatſoever to ſee me. 
He then, as [ afterwards learnt, proceeded to his lodg- 
ings, where he found Major Burton, who had yo 
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ſome time in London, and had poſtponed his return to 
France on account of the diſtraction of his frien. 
Tbe moment he was gone, I diſpatched my maid up- 
on a fleveleſs erzand to one of my female acquaintances.. 
And to prevent any apprehenſions that might ariſe in 
her mind from being ſent out, I told her I was fo ill; 
that I would endeavour to compoſe myſelf till ſhe re- 
turned. But inſtead of doing this, ſhe was no ſooner: 
out of my room, than I aroſe, and putting on the firſt 
cloaths I could find, I ran more dead than alive, like a 
diſtracted woman, into the ſtreet. The people, at this 
time, it being Sunday, were juſt coming from church. 
And ſceing a young creature, in a dieſs not adapted to 
walking in the ſtreets, and with a wildneſs in her. looks, 
they naturally concluded I was deprived of my. ſenſes. 

As J went along, I was compoſed enough to recollect. 
that my mother's lodgings, or the reſidence of any one 
of my intimates, could not furniſh me with a refuge, as. 
thoſe would be the firſt. places my purſuer would e 
for me in, when he was acquainted with my flight. I 
therefore. winged my. ſteps to Southampton-ftreet, to 
the houſe where J lodged when I firſt returned from 
Leland ;. which was the ſame as the worthy Ganſels had 
taken up their abode in. Mrs. Smith, the miſtreſs of 
it, did every thing in her power to compoſe me. And 
after ſhe had got me ſome breakfaſt, went herſelf to my 
mother to inform her of my. being there. This precau- 
tion proved well-timed, as Mr. Metham was at her 
lodgings, and raving like a madman. He had. been at 
Mr. Caleraft's houſe, as he concluded he was the lure- 
that had tempted me to fly. But being afſured that I 
was not there, he continued his reſearches... Mr. Cal- 
craft, upon hearing I had abſented- myſelf, experienced- 
nearly the fame tormenting ſenſations that Metham did. 
Love and jealouſy. made him ſuppoſe that I had put my- 
ſelf under the protection of Lord Downe ; his .Lordſhip 
poſſeſſing every attraction which captivates our ſex. He 
conſequently felt little lefs from his jealous apptehen- 
fions than Mr. Metham experienced. 

My mother, after promifiig Mr. Metham that ſhe. 
would inform him of my retirement as ſoon as ſhe had- 
diſcovered it, came to me. She would have been bet- 
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ter pleaſed, had I accepted of what had been fo long 
the grand object of her conſtant ſolicitations, and of my 
wiſhes, now it was offered to me ; but as Metham was 
in the frantic ſtate ſhe found him to 3.e, and danger 
might have attended my continuing any longer at home, 
ſhe did not entitely diſapprove of my precipitate flight. 
The paſſion week, very fortunately for me, was the 
ſucceeding one to that in which I had experienced ſuch 
a variety of perturbations. To obtain a little reſpite 
from theſe, and to avoid the frantic Metham, till he 
ſhould be reſtored to a greater degree of tranquillity, 1 
determined to ſeize this 8 of paying a viſit to 
my friends at Donnalan-Park. Mrs. Smith, who had 
likewiſe received a preſſing invitation from the hoſpita- 
ble owners of that manſion, when they were 'at her 
houſe, agreed to accompany me. 
Accordingly we ſet out the next day; in a hired poſt- 
| chaiſe, and on our arrival were received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ganſel with the greateſt cordiality. In the old 
gentleman it was more than cordiality; it amounted to 
tranſport. He even declared that the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing me would add ten years to his life; as he felt him- 
felf regenerated by it. He overpowered me with the 


profuſion of praiſe with which he loaded me, So'that 


all thoſe who were preſent, ſuppoſed that I not only 
furpaſſed the Oldfield and Porter of his time, but equal- 
led the inimitable Cibber of ours; a pitch of excellence 
to which I could ſcarcely hope to arrive. My youth, 
indeed, claimed the indulgence of the public, and this 
they were pleaſed to beſtow with a more laviſh hand 
than, 1 fear, my merit deſerved, 


The unfeigned marks of pleaſure which were to be 


ſeen in the countenances of the maſter and miſtreſs, 
diffuſed itfelf through the whole family; and all the 
domeſtics ſeemed to wiſh to ſurpaſs each other in their 
attention towards me. 1 found myſelf in a terreftrial 
paradiſe, where every thing proclaimed it to be the 
abode of peace, innocence and delight. — Mr. Ganſel, 
who from the frequent attacks of the gout to which he 


Was ſubject was an invalid, uſually retired at eight 
-. o'clock, and left his dame to entertain their company | 
at ſupper, At dinner he always took the lead, and not 


only 
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only kept Mrs. Ganſel ſilent, but ſaved her the trouble 
of doing the offices of the table. But notwithſtanding 
this was his uſual cuſtom, in order to ſhew me ever 
reſpect in his power, the evening of my arrival, he de- 
clared he would fit up, if he never did on another. Tt 
was in Vain that I united my mtreaties with thoſe of 
his Lady and the company, that he would not riſk his 
health by ſtaying up. after his accuſtomed hour, He 
| faid, he felt ſo much ſatisfaQtion from ſeeing his admired 

Juliet at Donnalan-Park, that nothing ſhould induce 
him to leave her till ſhe retired to reſt, - 

I was not a little amazed to hear the old gentleman 
order for ſupper, three boiled chickens, three roaſted, 
three broiled, and the old chicken pye. Such catering, 
where there ſeemed to be a variety of every.thing 3 
ſary to pleaſe the appetite, carried with it the appear- 
ance of a peculiar ſpecies of oddity. Nor did his inter- 
ference in his lady's province ſeem leſs ſingular. And 
though ſuch a quantity of previſions of the ſame quali- 
ty was ordered, the company conſiſted only of eight 
perſons, \ 1% l eget} 
During ſupper, a gloom overclouded the countenance 
of Mrs. Ganſel, which, I likewiſe could not account 
for. Her invitation had been as preſſing as that of her 
huſband, and the pleaſure the ſhewed upon my alight- 
ing from the carriage, had all the appearance of fince- 
rity —What can occaſion thefe myſteries, thought I} 
They were, however, at length cleared up. 

When Mrs. 8 did me Fs honour 77 Reg: to 
my apartment, apologized for the indifferent ſupper 
I bad ſat down to. Ro Paid, {he had provided — 
much more ſuitable to thoſe I had been accuſtomed. to, 
but her lord and maſter, having in his younger days 
made an oath, never to have at his table, when he 
himſelf was preſent, but one diſh, or rather, only food 
of the ſame quality, excepting vegetable and fruit pyes ; 
ſhe had been obliged that evening to conform to his hu» 
mour, I told her, as that was the cafe, I could not 
conceive how he could entertain ſuch: numbers as fre- 
quented his table, and preſerve his reſolution, unleſs 
he roaſted a whole ox. She replied, that on the mor- 
row my. curiofity would. be fully. nee 
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thren of the quorum were to dine there. She then aſ- 
ſured me, that as ſhe found ſupper to be my principal 
meal, I ſhould have one of a different nature from the 
dinner, as long as I did-them the favour to ſtay; Mr, 
Ganſel giving her permiſſion to pleaſe herſelf in that 
point, when he was not preſent. I own the oddity of 
my new friend, and the innocent frankneſs of his wife, 
gave me as much, entertainment, at that junQure, as 
my harraffed mind could be ſuſceptible of. 

BETH en. 
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. 755 next morning I got up to contemplate the 
beauties of a place, which ſeemed to abound 
with every thing that was convenient and elegant. The 
firſt thing which ſtruck my notice, and which I had 
not obferved, through my fatigue the night before, 
was the furniture and hangings of the room in which I 
ſlept ; theſe, as well as the bed and the window cur- 


tains, were of blue ſattin, with borders compoſed of 


flowers cut out of fine point lace, ſuch as was formerly 
worn, This had the moſt beautiful effe& of any thing 
1 had ever ſeen of the kind. Ie. 
The houſe was ſmall, but very convenient; there 
were, however, apartments at the Pheaſantry, an ad- 
Jacent building, which could be occupied upon any 
particular occaſion. The kitchen was large and well 
furniſhed. The pantry was ſupplied with every thing 
that could gratify the taſte of the greateſt epicure. The 
neatneſs of the dairy proclaimed that the miſtreſs had 
an eye over it. The park, though well ſtocked,. was 
kept ſo clean, that it had the appearance of a kitchen- 


garden. The menagerie, which contained many ſorts ' 


of curious beaſts, was taken great care of. The houſe 
was pleaſantly ſituated, but what conduced to make it 
more ſo was, that from the parlour window you have 
a view of the lighters and boats paſſing and repaſſing on 
the neighbouring river, which formed a moſt beautiful 
moving picture. 

And yet the worthy poſſeſſors of this delightful reſi- 


dence 


— 
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dence were not happy. They. found a great. alloy to 
their comfort from their only ſon, Colonel Ganſel's ob- 
ſtioately refuſing to comply with their wiſhes, in mar- 
rying. This occaſioned much regret to his parents, 

who were apprehenſive that from his living and dying 
in a ſtare of celibacy, their eſtate, which they had 
taken ſo much pains to improve for him, ſhould de- 
yolve to ſtrangers, —Such is the lot of mortals —Some 
darkſome cloud or other will intercept the beams of 
happineſs —We wainly flatter ourſelves with taſting , 
unimbittered pleaſures.— To every ſtate and condition 

ate annexed its advantages and dify advantages.—Even a 
| monarch, ,** ſleeping in perfumed chambers, under the 
&© canopies of coltly ſtate, and lulled with founds of 
« ſweet melody,” ſometimes can envy the peaceful 
ſlumbers of the meaneſt wretch—And, like the Fourth 

Harry, exclaim, | 

* + Can'ſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſea-boy in the rudeſt hour? 

And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night; 

« With all appliances and means to boot, . 

Deny it to a king? 

Thou h [ had ſet out on my ramble over this de- 
lightful 5 ot ſoon after breakfaſt, | was ſo enchanted 
by the different parts of it, and led on from one beauty 
to another, that dinner was ready-before I returned. I 
was of courſe obliged to make my appearance amon 
the, “ grave and reverent figniors,” who compoſed the 
party, in my diſhabile. The maſter of the houſe, ſur- 
rounded by his, conſequential brethren, waited my re- 
turn on his crutches ; and gently chid me for prevent= 
ing the veniſon from . ſerved. Upon examining 
the contents of the table, | obſerved that it conſiſted of 
a large haunch of veniſon at the top, another at the 
bottom, a paſty on each fide, with” French beans,” Kc. | 
&c. in the middle. ' 

As Thad' always had'a digte to renin; 1 was ap- 
piehenſive I ſhould not be able to make a dinner. But 
complaifance opliging n me to conceal this pecuſiarity. 1 
taſted it, and found it to be the moſt delicious viand 1 
had ever partaken of. The deſert made up in varlety 
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for the fameneſs of the dinner. After fitting till the 
bottle began to circulate, I made a motion to retire. 
When the maſter of the feaſt, who fat next to me, gave 
me a gentle tap, at the ſame time, fit ſtill m 
dear girl; we never ſay any thing women would blu 
« to hear. And J can ſee no reaſon for ladies retiring 
« after the firſt or ſecond glaſs, without it ariſes from 
*« an apprehenſion of ſomething of that nature, or that 
the men propoſe to make themſelves brutes.” 

This ſentiment, which would have done honour to 
the moſt refined underſtanding, pleaſed me ſo much, 


that it was with difficulty I refrained from kiſſing the 


hand that had tapped me—The want of decency, in- 
deed, argues a want of ſenſe, It is very hard that wo- 
men ſhould be excluded, as they too frequently are at 
the politeſt tables, from ſharing in the mirth and convi- 


viality, NOR attendant on the circulation of the bot- 


tle, becauſe ſome gentlemen cannot refrain from ming- 
ling with their wit, what muſt give offence to a delicate 
mind !——With men of true genius and perfect good 


breeding, the mental blow, (as my much lamented 


friend Thomſon-terms it) is more plyed than the bottle. 
heir feaſts not only tend to the refreſhment of the 
body, but furniſh food for the ſoul.— And as the intel- 
leQual bowl, though elevating, does not pofleſs the 


intoxicating power of the juice of the grape, the wit 


and humour it inſpires, are ſeldom tinctured with inde- 
aer ps "Foote; he 2 

At Mr. Quin's petit ſoupers, which were honoured 
with the preſence of ſome of the brighteſt geniuſes of 
the age, nothing eſcaped that could offend a female ear. 
There the converfation was delicate, lively, and inter- 
2 with every Hung that could improve the under- 


landing, as well as delight the heart. Some expreſſi- 


ons, not altogether becoming the lips of this beſt of 
men, have been, I know, imputed to him. And from 
the luxuriancy of his ee have eſ- 
caped him in an unguarded moment. But theſe eux d 
eſprits have, I doubt not, been multiplied ; and many 
have obtained the ſanRion of his name which owed not 
their being to bim. 77 | | 
Colonel Ganſel joined us in the evening; and as his 
Lee. mother 
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mother doated upon him, the fatted calf was killed. 
Upon this occaſion Mrs. Ganſel gave evident proofs that 
ſhe had made, Mrs. Glaſs's art of cookery her ftudy, 
The next day as we were ſitting at dinner, the old gen- 
tleman was informed that a ſtranger wiſhed to ſpeak 
with him. Upon his ſending. out word that he would Wh 
be glad if the-gentieman would walk in, he received a iſ 
note acquainting him, that as the buſineſs was of a very 1 * 
particular and prefling nature, the writer begged to have | 
the honour of ſpeaking to him. Stages 2 My 
Mr. Ganſel, who added curioſity to his other quali- I | 


ties, gave orders that one of the four diſhes which were- 
on the table, (four being his uſual number) ſhould. be 
kept warm for himſelf and viſitor. | He then deſired us 
to proceed with our dinner, as from the contents of the 
note, it was uncertain how long he ſhould be detained. 
The air he aſſumed as he ſaid this, ſeemed to affect his 
ſon very viſibly. I obſerved that he changed colour,. 
and appeared to be much agitated. After ſome time 
the bell rang, and the reſerved. diſh/was ordered to be 
ſerved-up to Mr Ganſel and his gueſt. Mrs. Ganſel 
going out at the ſame time, ſhe: ſoon returned, and 
{miling on her ſon, ſaid to him, you need not be 
* alarmed, your father is in high good humour. Lou 
« are-not the firſt ſon that has fallen in love without 
© the leave of his parents.“ From this I learnt: the 
cauſe of the Colonel's anxiety. And was further in- 
formed, afterwards, that he had been for ſometime pri- 
vately married to a perſon, to his union with whom he: 3 
had but little hope of obtaining his father's conſent; -- I 
The Colonel had brought down with him a beautiful 
white bull, as an addition to his father's menagenie; It | 
was the moſt extraordinary. creature of the kind I ever bit 
ſaw. : After dinner we went into the patk to view it. B 
Whilſt þ was: there, a ſervant came to inſorm me that {8 
his maſter requeſted to ſpeak with me. As I ſuppoſed 1 
the old gentleman only wanted me, through his ſond- 11 
neſa for my company, to join in the converfation, I was 1 
not very well pleafed with this mark of diſtinction. I 
had much rather have remained; with the party I was 
on, and continued my walk; but, notwithſtanding my 
WK b 13 
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This being my idea relative to the cauſe of the mef- 
- Tage I had juſt received, I went into the room where 
r. Ganſel was, without any other ſuſpicion.” When, 
to my inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, | ſaw Mr. Calcraft with 
him: I had no ſooner entered, than the old gentleman 
taking me by the hand, and his new viſitor by his, in- 
troduced him to me in the following words: Here, 
„ my dear, is your protector from a madman, This is 
4+ a gentleman of honour, and he propoſes, with your 
«« conſent, to make you happy for life.” | 
He then ſhowed me a paper ; but, without explain- 
ing the contents of it, rung the bell, and ordered a ſer- 
vant to go to his attorney, and deſire him to come im- 
mediately, The ſervant ſoon returned, and informed 
his maſter that the attorney he uſually employed was 
not at home, but that Mr. —— (I have forgot the name 
of the other) was. No! no?” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, © he will not do. I do not want a fellow 
* to come and dine with me, and then charge me for 
% his company *® © Do you know, Sir,” ſaid he, 
turning to Mr. Calcraft, “ that I frequently aſked that 
„% man to dine with me in the ſame manner I may do 
„any other of my neighbours, and the ſcoundrel, be- 
« ſides cramming himſelf. with the beſt that my table 
« afforded, charged me thirteen ſhillings and four pence 
* for every time he did me the honour to viſit me, till 
it amounted to the ſum of two hundred pounds. But 
you are in no haſte,” continued he; my attorne 
will return in the evening, and then the buſineſs ſhall 
„ tn 9H7 np Fr gp, ol - 
My contuſion at fo unexpected a propofal deprived me 
of the power of ſpeech, Upon which Mr. Ganſel 
went on to inform me that Mr. Calcraft, in whoſe praiſe 
. he launched out, had it not in his power to marry me 
immediately, as his dependence Th Mr. Fox prevented 
him from doing ſo. But that the paper he held in his 
- hand was the copy of a contract of marrage, in which 
Mr. Calcraft had engaged, under the forfeĩture of fifty 
: thouſand pounds, to make me his wife within the term 
of ſix or feven years; in which time, from every ap- 
peatance, there. was no doubt of his acquiring ſuch an 
independency as would enable him to avow bis 8 * 
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But at preſent he could not ſuffer the ceremony to be 
performed, as his patron had enjoined him, upon pain 
of his diſpleafure, and the loſs of his ſupport, not to 
enter into a ſerious engagement with a woman in pub- 
lic life. That as theſe were the ſentiments of the man 
to whom he was indebted for his preſent affluence, and 
on whom his future proſpects depended, he thought he 
was bound in gratitude to obey his injunctions on this 
head. Therefore, though he loved me to diſtraction, 
he had too great a regard to his honour, which he had 
pledged to his patron, to purchaſe even me at,the ex- 
pence of it. As things were in ſuch a fituation, he 
had thought of this method as the only one by which 
he could ſecure me, and keep his own word. | 

I heard with patience Mr. Ganſel repeat his viſitor's 
reaſons for his preſent conduct; but he had no ſooner 
done ſo, than I expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms my diſ- 
ſatisfaction to the latter, at taking the liberty of trou- 
bling either Mr, Ganſel or myſelf upon the ſubjeQ I 
then aſſured him, that I was firmly reſolved never to 
form any connection whatſoever, and defired he would 
let me hear no more of his addreſſes, I was now 
about to leave the room; when Mr. Calcraft, who was 
viſibly affeQed at my determination, ſtepped between 
me and the door, and endeavoured to prevent me from 


ing. 

"oO ended at this freedom, paſſion got the better of 
good manners, and, I am almoſt aſhamed even at this 
diſtant period to indite it, I ftruck him. The thought 
of having demeaned myſelf ſo much, operated fo forei- 
bly on my mind, that J burſt into tears; and I felt my- 
ſelf more confounded at having given the blow, than 
Zanga did at receiving one. Mr. Calcraft vented-his 
feelings in ſighs and groans ; and the old. gentleman was 
almoſt diſtracted. At length, the latter having compel- 
led me to fit down, he expatiated upon Mr. Metham's 
ungentleman-like treatment of me. By his means, he 
faid, my veracity was doubted ; my reputation blaſted ; 
and I was every moment liable to fall a facrifice to a 
madman's jealouſy. In ſhort, he painted my ſitua tion 
in ſuch lively colours, that F now trembled as much 
from fear, as I had juſt done from anger; and I fat de- 
ptived of the power of ſpeech or motion. * 
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When Mr. Calcraft found he had ſo warm an advo- 
cate in Mr. Ganſel, he thought t would further his ſuit, 
if he left him to plead his cauſe alone. He accordivgly 
apologized to the old gentleman for his abrupt depar- 
ture, by making buſineſs his excuſe. He further told 
. him, that he feared the ſame reaſon would impede his 
viſiting Donnalan-Park again for fome 1ime, unleſs he 
ſhould honour him with the pleaſing intelligence of my 
conſenting to be his. This he begged he would ſtrive 
by every means in his power to obtain, and as ſoon as 
he had done ſo,” he would fly to execute the deed. He 
added, that his affection for me made him unhappy to 
a degree on my account, as he knew not what would 
be the conſequence of my returning to London without 
ſome perſon to protect me. This tafk he aſſured me he 
would undertake, if I would permit him, though at the 


hazard of his life. He then, as I made him no anſwer, 


took his leave. | 
Happy was I'when he left the room. The 8 


however, that F had undergone during this diſguſting 


trial, threw: me into a fever; and as the Paſſion week 


was expired before I recovered, Mr. Ganſel was-obliged 


to write to his ſon, who had returned to town, td deſire 
he would wait on Mr. Garrick, to inform him of my 
inability. to attend the duties of the theatre for ſome 
days. This the Colone! did, and found that my pre- 
fence was not very requiſite to ihe manager, as moſt of 
the nights were appropriated to benefits, —Surely never 


woman experienced ſuch a ſucceſſion of anxieties and 


troubles. —] was born to be unfortunate.- And every 
incident, even at this early period of my life, tended to 


fulfil the fatal decree.— Prepare yourſelf therefore to 


meet in the ſequent pages a variety of ſorrows, thinly, 


very thinly, ſprinkled with comfotis.—But I will not 
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happineſs ; and when my indiſpoſition was at the height, 
de attended me rather like an old nurſe, than a man of 
an affluent fortune, and one who had fat ſo many ſeſſi - 
ons in parliamenr. ee e 
At length I received a letter from my mother, where- 
in ſhe informed me, that ſhe had let Mr. Metham know 
the place of my retirement, with which the ſeemed 
perfectly ſatisfied, That ſhe found his exaſperation 
againſt me, proceeded more from the wound his pride 
had receive by the ſuppoſition of his having a rival, 
than from the fervour of his affeQion. She added, that 
it was reported he had renewed his intimacy with a de- 
mirep of quality, to whom he had formerly been de- 
voted. And concluded with ſaying,” that the had every 
reaſon to believe, from what ſhe had heard, that were 
I now to relax from my ſeverity, ( judging from the in- 
difference with which he ſpoke of me) he did not mean 
to marry me. | NT ol 
This letter, this fatal letter, ſtrengthened by Me- 
tham's filence, when he knew, or was ſuppoſed to know, 
the place of my refuge ; renewed my refentment againft 
him, which for ſome time had been upon the wane ; 
and put the finiſhing ſtroke to my undoing, For had 1 
ſeen him before the union, to which I was ſo much ſo- 
licited, had taken 1 though 1 might not have con- 
ſented to be his, I never could have been anothers. 
Thus by the moſt cruel deception, .(for a deception'I 
afterwards found it to be, and my mother the innocent 
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reluctant union I was about to enter into, and I deter- 
-mined to adhere to the reſolution I had made, of avoid- 
ing a connection with any other man. My kind hoſt no 
ſooner was informed of 'this alteration in my ſentiments, 
than he endeavoured to combat it with his moſt power- 
ful arguments. He repreſented to me, the abſurdity of 
oppoling my good fortune, which had thrown in my way 
an aſſured connection with a man, who was already in 
a good fituation, and who bid fair to be ſoon in an opu- 
lent one. That it was fooliſh and childiſh in the ex- 
treme, to recall my promiſe when I had once given it. 
And, reſerving his moſt forcible one till the laſt, he 
concluded with obſerving, that he wondered my ſpirit, 
which, upon almoſt every other occaſion, was uncon- 
troulable, could bear to be treated with indifference, 
This thought, added to the recollection of my recep- 
tion at Tunbridge, which made me feverely feel my de- 
graded ſituation, arouſed once more my reſentment; 
and it .** came o'er me, as doth the raven o'er the in- 
«© feCted houſe,” till it totally deprived me of the pow- 
er of making any further oppoſition. - "ry 
I need not ſay that Mr. Calcraft ſoon reached Donna- 
lan Park. The contract was immediately executed; 
and, except the omiſſion of the ceremony, our nuptials 
were ſolemnized to the ſatisfaction of all parties, but 
my poor ſelf, The old gentleman was as happy and as 
proud of his having ſucceeded in the negociation, as if 
he had married a darling daughter to an hereditary 
prince. As for myſelf, I ſtill, like the patriarch's dove, 
onged to return to that home, where all my happineſs 
had ſo long been depoſited ;' and had 1 known the real 
ſituation of the man that had offended me, inſtead of 
waiting for his ſubmiſſion, I ſhould myſelf have pro- 
duced the olive branch, and have ſued for peace, When 
we returned to town, the contract was left with Mr. 
Ganſel, as a place of the greateſt ſecurity, and as be- 
ing lodged in the hands of one of my moſt zealous 
Irie 912156 erte en ago 
pon my arrival in London, ſuppoſing Mr. Me- 
tham's ſtate of mind to be ſuch as it had been tepre- 
ſented to me, I wrote to him to let him know that 1 
had now placed an everlaſting bar to any future union 
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between myſelf and him. But how ſhall I relate it! 1 
found, that inſtead of the unconcern I ſuppoſed him to 
have acquired, he had been confined to his bed, ever 
fince our ſeparation, by a violent feyer, which he was 
at this time ſlowly recovering from. But upon the re- 
ceipt of my letter, his diſorder returned, and with it 
his delirium. 80 that he was now more frantic than 
ever, And in the paroxyſms of his rage, he repeatedly 
attempted to deſtroy himſelf, He was, however, pre- 
vented from accompliſhing his dreadful purpoſe, by the 
tender care of his friend Major Burton, and the vigilance 
of his faithful valet, who never left him. ; | 
The account my mother ſent me relative to Mr. Me- 
tham's recovered coolneſs, and of his renewing his con- 
neQion with the demirep of faſhion, I afterwards diſ- 
covered, was communicated to her by my ſervant, 
whoſe diſregard for me I have more than once menti- 
oned, and who had been gained over to his intereſt by . 
Mr. Calcraft. But this manœuvte, though it anſwered 
the purpoſe in ſome degree, by bringing about the uni- 
on he wiſhed for, did not in the long run, (as will be 
ſeen) inſure him the happineſs he expected. The very 
fal ſnood and deception made uſe of upon theſe occafi- 
ons, are always ſure to counteract the purpoſes they 
have been deſigned to ſerve. —Pleaſures which are ac- 
quired by truth and honour will alone prove ſatisfactory 
and laſting. 

A few days after my being in town, I was told that 
Sherrad, Mr. Metham's valet, wanted to ſpeak to me, 
He had brought me a letter. The poor fellow with tears 
in his eyes informed me, that his maſter was tif con- 
fined to his bed, and would certainly die, if I did not 
ſee him, and give him ſome comfort, He told me that 
he raved continually about me, wiſhing to call me his 
once more, and conjuring me on his knees to be recon» 
ciled to him. When I aſſured Sherrad that it was too 
late, as my fate was already determined, the kind crea- 
ture exclaimed, ** Then we are all undone ; my poor 
little mafter and all.” Having ſaid this, he hung his 
head oppreſſed with ſorrow and dejection. | 

This unaffected tenderneſs-in the ſervant, and his 
mentioning my dear child, whom he loved as if 4 

6 . | n 
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been his own, was more than I could bear. It har- 


rowed up my ſoul, I ruſhed from him, to hide my 


agonizing ſenſations; and in my diſtraction reproached 
both my mother and Calcraft for having jained to deceive 
and betray me. The effect of theſe exquiſite ſenſations 
was too much for my ſtrength, and I fell ſenſeleſs on 
the floor. From thence I was conveyed to my room, 
in a ſtate of frantic grief, little ſhort of Metham's, and 
conſidering myſelf a wretched creature, loſt for ever to 
the world. . | | V 
When Mr, Metham's faithful valet returned, and 
gave his maſter an account of what had paſſed, bis diſ- 
traction increaſed ; and in a fit of real madneſs, for no- 
thing but madneſs could diQate ſuch an epiſtle, as he 
now knew the inſurmountable obſtacles which interven- 
ed, repeated his promiſe: of marriage if 1 would return 
to him; and conjuring me at the ſame time, by our 
paſt happineſs, to permit him to fulfil it. 
The perturbations I had been thrown into by Sher- 
rad's viſit, added to the other ſevere trials I had before 
undergone, continued for ſome: days to keep my mind 
in a ſtate of frantic confuſion ; but they were too vio- 
lent to laſt long. They at length ſubſided, and gave 
way to a ſtupor which threatened idiotiſm. As I had 
not, amidſt all this, anſwered Mr. Metham's letter, he 
was ſo diſpleaſed at the omiſſion, that he ſent for his ſon 
from my mother, and placed him with Mrs. Dives, his 
ſiſter, This, however, gave me no additional uneaſi- 
neſs, as the infinite obligations that lady under to her 
brother, as well as the tenderneſs with which I had 
treated her children whilſt they were with me, inſured a 
return of affeQtion to my little boy; who was now two 
years and a quarter old. | 
You ſee me now entered into a new track of life ; and 
will, 1 doubt not, do me the juſtice to acknowledge, 
that a train of events contributed towards it, which it 


was ſcarcely in the power of human prudence to couf- 


terat.—I ; have, indeed, to blame myſelf, as I have 
had occaſion to do more than once before, for precipita- 
tion. To my precipitation in making the raſh vow I did, 
never to have any further intimacy with Mr, Metham, 
and to my obſtinate adherence to that vow, notwith- 

| ſtanding 


a ea tw ts a io<a @«@_ ax ed, 


ſtanding; his penitence and promiſe of an honourable 
atonement, am I indebted in a great meaſure for the fa- 
tal conſequences which enſued. —** There is,” as Shake- 
ſpear tells us, © a tide. in the affairs of men (and why 
not of women!) which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
« fortune,” —But how are psor mortals to know when 
this ſucceſsful tjde begins its courſe? Was it, indeed, 
to ruſh with the impetuous Hygra of the Severn, we 
may then be aſſured of its having taken place. But as 
it commonly flows in a gentle ſtream, and riſes by de- 
grees, its advance.is imperceptible. The conſequence 
of which-is, that being unnoticed by the greater part: 
of mankind, particularly thoſe poſſeſſed of enlarged 
minds, the opportunity is omitted, and all the 
„voyage of their life is bound in ſhallows, and in 
, miſeries.” TY V 1390 2:07 
I will not pay ſo ill a compliment to your taſte, as to 
ſuppoſe the frequent quotations I make from my favour- 
ite Shakeſpear, moſt of whoſe female characters I have 
filled, prove diſguſting to you; nor will I pay myſelf fo 
ill a compliment, as to imagine you accuſe me of apply- 
ing them improperly. They are ſo conſonant to my own 
ſentiments, and expreſſed in a manner ſo infinitely be- 
yond the reach of my pen, that I cannot help RP 
uſe of them whenever they occur to my memory, 


appear to be apropos. 


G. A. B. 
n re 


nn Dec. 29, 17. 
N LONG chaſm in the proſecution of my natrative 
has taken place, contrary to my wiſhes. —Trou- 
bles, vexation and illneſs, one the conſequence of the 
other, muſt plead my excuſe, I am, however, thank 
Heaven! ſo far recovered as to be able to fit up. I 
ſhall of courſe employ every hour, that my aching head 


and aching heart will allow, in proſecuting the taſk 1 


have undertaken. As I deſign my narrative for the in- 
ſpection of the public, as well as yourſelf, I ſhall con- 
tinue it with as much ſpeed as poſſible ; the ſooner: to 
clear myſelf from the imputations with which I pou 
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bees undeſervedly loaded, Nor will I doubt but when 
they are acquainted with the real ſources of my misfor- 
tunes, they will judge of them with more lenity, and 
give me credit for ſome good qualities which have 
hitherto lain hid under the miry incruſtations of 
ſlander. e de * 23 

My illneſs, from the agitations recounted in my laſt 
letter, obliged Mr. Roſs to poſtpone his benefit, at 
which I was to appear in the character of Juliet, and 
he in Romeo, Mr. Garrick, upon this, withed him to 
change that play for one in which my preſence was not 
neceſſary. He at the ſame time hinted to me, that it 
would be degrading to my conſequence to appear with 
an inferior actor. But as I was always of opinion that 
the greater the eonſequence of the performer the more 


incumbent it was upon them to aſſiſt with their abilities 


the community to which they belonged, I revolted at 
the idea, and by this generous ſentiment, increaſed the 
_— which the manager already entertained for me. 


or my benefit this ſeaſon, I had the farce of the 


Oracle,“ acted by Lilliputians, in which I intro- 
duced the juſtly celebrated Miſs Pope ; whoſe charac- 
ter in private life, excells, if poſſible, her allowed me- 
rit on the ſtage. 25 

Mr. Quin, hearing I was dangerouſly ill, came to 
town, at onee to ſee me, and to compleat an act of 
generoſity, the recital of which, as it redounds ſo much 
to the honour of my worthy friend, claims a place 
here. He had performed, the ſeaſon before, the part 
of Falſtaff, for the benefit of his old acquaintance, Mr. 
Ryan. This teſtimony of regard had the defired effect; 
and the aQor profited greatly by the exhibition. His 
ſucceſs upon this occaſion, induced Ryan to ſolicit the 


ſame favour this year. The application produced an- 


anſwer from Quin, which, whilſt it is in the true laco- 
nic tile, is rich in meaning; I ſhall therefore give it 
verbatim. | 


« I would play for you if I could ; but will not 4ob5/ile 


„ for you. I have willed you a thouſand pounds. If 


* you want money, you may have it, and fave my 
«« executors trouble. 


Bath, March 1. 3 
« JAMES QUIN.” 
This 


— 
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This inſtance of his friendſhip to an indigent cotem- 
porary, if poſſible, increaſed my eſteem for him. When 
he came to ſee me, 1 told him the ſituation of my 
mind; and found great relief from unboſoming myſelf 
to the good man. He adviſed me to be eaſy if I could 
not be happy. He entertained, I found, in common with 
every one elſe, a high opinion of Mr. Calcraft's probity 
and rectitude. And though he admitted that we were 
not congenial ſouls, yet it was in my power, he ſaid; as 
his affection for me appeared to be-great, to bring him 
to my bent. | 0 ; 
This, I own, might have been the caſe could I have 
zeturned his paſſion ; but with the indifference I felt 
for him, ſuch an effect was nat to be expeRted.” Mr. 
Calcraft and myſelf-may be juſtly ſaid to be joined, not 
matched, For, with a ſoul of fire like mine, and thoughts 
which out ſtripped the wind; to be happily united to 
acbeing, who was only ſenſible of the effects of paſli- 
on, but totally unacquainted with the delicate ſenſations 
of an exalted affection, was a conſummation not to be 
hoped for. | 
A pute and delicate love, where two fond hearts 
„in one unite;” without being refined into what is 
uſually termed platonic love, deviates not, however, in- 
to. the contrary extteme — A «thouſand nameleſs plea- f 
ſures, which the merely ſenſual can form no idea of, 
conſtitute the happineſs of ſuch. A look, a word, a 
touch, conveys exquiſite ſenſations to the ſoul. But 
their ſupreme pleaſure conſiſts in rendering the beloved 
object happy by every means in their.power.—Diveſt- 
eſt of each 4elfiſh thought, they make the happineſs-of 
the perſon thus adored, the medium of their own. And 
when the inchanted ſoul, by theſe intellectual enjoy - 
ments is elevated to a pitch nearly beyond humanity, 
enjoyments dependent on the ſenſes, reſtore it by 
dual ſteps to its wonted tranquil ftate-—Such:are my 
ideas of love; that is, of a fincere and diſintereſted affec- 
tion.— l doubt not but they will be termed romantic; as 
they are (to expreſs myſelf in the words of Shakeſpear, 
which I have already applied to ſuſceptibility in gene- 
ral) © cavaire to the million.“ e 

To the indifferences 1 entertained for Mr, Calcraft, 
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he was, however, indebted for the greateſt part of his 
fortune; for could he have inſpired me with love for 
him, a mind active as mine, and ardent in its purſuits, 
would have been loſt in the ſweet delirium. In lieu of 
which, I now bent all my thoughts on the duties of 
my profeſſion, and on promoting the emoluments of 
_ And I might be truly faid to ſuffer love, but not 
W | | 
It could not be expected that any of Mr. Methan?' 
particular friends would notice me after what had paſſ- 
ed, I therefore, for a time, loſt the friendſhip of Mr. 
Brudenell ; he has, indeed, ſince done me repeated fa- 
vours; but he never honoured me with a viſit, except 
Juſt calling on me twice to render me ſome ſervices, 
Major Burton, Colonel Sandford, and Captain Shaftoe, 
were men of the world, and confidered their own con- 
venience; more than their friend's romantic agonies. 
Mr. Metham's deſpair made him form a reſolution of 
going abroad, to revenge my perfidy, as he termed. it, 
on the whole ſex. He had made the graces his ſtudy, 
whilſt a Cantab, more than the claſſics. And leaſt there 
ſhould-be a tinge of college ruft remaining, he had com- 
pleted his ſtudies at the Academie Royal at Paris. He 
was generous without being liberal. Being a perfect 
maſter, as the French expreſs themſelves, of the du 
_ monde, he knew perfectly well how to lay himſelf out 
to pleaſe. He at the ſame time poſſeſſed a tolerable 
ſhare of vanity, which prevented that falſe modeſty the 
learned ate often addicted to. And though no great 
adept in the dead languages, he was ſo well verſed in 
the living, as to be able, when in company with ladies, 
to ſubſtitute flowery fiction in the place of truth. With 
theſe attractions, aided by a fine figure and an elegant 
addreſs, he might well expect ſucceſs with the fair ſex; 
particularly with les petite maitreſſes des Paris, And I 
ſoon the pleaſure' to hear that he had dropped his 
handkerchief at the feet of the Cn. This lady I had. 
had formerly intended to eclipſe by my tranſcendent 
talents, when I propoſed captivating the Grand Mo- 
nargue. Inſtead of which, I was now dwindled down 


into a paſſive, thoughtful, (and as I imagined) a good 
te” 


* 
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At the concluſion of the theatrical campaign, Mr. 
'Calcraft took a little box at Twickenham, called Rag- 
man's Caſtle, where we ſpent the ſummer. His affec- 
tion ſeemed io be increaſed by my indifference. As I 
had loſt my two female friends by death, I had but 
few fair viſitants. When we were in town we ſtill lived 
in ſeparate houſes, as Mr. Digby, (the late lord of that 
name) had an apartment in Mr, Calcraft's houſe in 
Brewer-ſtreet, | 2 68 : 

Mx. Garrick wiſhed to enter into an engagement 
with me for the next ſeaſon, in order to prevent Ba 
from having any female performer to play with him, 
who could ſtand againft Mrs. Cibber, whom he himſelf 
bad engaged. Mrs. Woffington was returned from Ire- 
land, but ſhe was out of his line of acting. Mrs, Cibber 
and I had contracted an intimacy of the moſt friendly 
kind. For, notwithſtanding the great marks of appro- 
bation I was honoured with by the public; whene yer 
the merits of that lady were mentioned, I always ſpoke 
my real ſentiments, and acknowledged her indubitable 
ſuperiority. | | i 
Mr. Clutterbuck, an intimate acquaintance of the 
manager's, was deputed as ambaſſador upon this occa- 
ſion. He had power to offer me not only an increaſe of 
falary, but the parts of Juliet, Deſdemona, and Ca- 
liſta; which Mrs. Cibber condeſcended to reſign in my 
favour, to induce me to continue in the company. 1 
however inſiſted on the article which at preſent ſubſiſt- 
ed,” and which was not yet expired, . being given up; 
as it was now void by Mr. Garrick's having engaged 
Mrs. Cibber. When I had entered into this engagement, 
conſcious of the great ſuperiority of that inimitable-ac- 
treſs, which I thought would throw me at an infinite 
diſtance, I had inſiſted on this circumſtance being parti. 
cularly ſpecified init, © 29,49 
The numerous patrons and patroneſſes who honoured 
me with their protection, and ſtill declared warmly in 
my favour, made my deſertion much feared by the pa- 
tentees of ' Drury-lane, and courted” by the ' proprietor 
of Covent-Garden. With the latter at length I engag- , 
ed, in defiance of the advice of all my friends, and the 
moſt earneſt ſolicitations of Mr, Cibber. "There ſeems 
VII a f to 
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to have been ſome evil genius preſiding. over me during 
my whole life, which has fruſtrated every opportunity 
of doing well that offered in my favour. la this caſe, 
my determination was. peculiarly ill judged; as my 
continuing to play with Garrick would have improved 
me, and through Mrs, Cibber's frequent confinements 
from indiſpoſition, which to my knowledge were real 
and not feigned, as reprefented, would have afforded 
me as many opportunities as I could have wiſhed for, 
of endeavouring to merit the indulgence-which the pub- 
lic ſo laviſhly honoured me with. 2 
Here I could load myſelf with cenſure; and that with 
the greateſt reaſon, for this injudicious conduct; and 
thereby anticipate the reflections which will naturally 
ariſe in the minds of every one to whoſe knowledge 


it comes, I could likewiſe attempt an extenuation of pe 
it, 1 ſhall, however, only relate the fact, and add to re 
it, by way of comment, an admonition againſt yield- * th 
ing to the dictates of ſelf-confidence, which generally — 
chooſes wrong, when oppoſed to the advice of unpreju- pe 
diced friends. | ; pr 
At our return to town on the approach of the ſeaſon, th 


Lord Digby being gone abroad ; and Mr. Calcraft being 
fearful of the return of the hot headed Percy from his 
tour, he prevailed upon me to reſide with him at his 
houſe. As I really thought it a duty incumbent on me 
to oblige him in every thing that lay ia my power, 1 
readily conſented. His fondneſs ſeeried rather to in- 
creaſe than abate, and there was gvery appearance of 
our paſſing our lives as quietly and comfortably together x 
as old Darby and Joan did, N 
Upon my removal, he informed me of the amount of 
his income. I was greatly ſurpriſed when he mention 
ed the ſum, as it was not equal to my own, including 
my benefit, which was indeed incredible, and by my 
connection with him would in all probability be great- 
ly augmented, He now aſked me what allowance 1 
thought would be neceſſary for our joint houſe-keeping. 
Without making any calculation, I replied, one hundred 
guiĩneas a quarter; to which he readily agreed. 
As it was ſo long ſince I received the bank notes, and 
my unknown friend had never given me the leaſt hint 


by 
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by which I might know from whom they came, 1 
thought I might now make uſe of the-thouſand guineas. 


1 accordingly did ſo. In the firſt place I paid every 


ſhilling that I owed, I then laid out the remainder in 
making an addition to my jewels. Thus free from 
every incumbrance, equipped with every elegance, and 
poſſeſſed of a great deal of plate, together with more 
diamonds than private gentlewomen generally are, I re- 
moved to Brewer · ſtreet, and became the domeſticated 
er ene e 057 e r 
I have mentioned theſe: particulars to let the world 
as well as yourſelf ſee, that when I entered into this 
family union with Mr. Calcraft, inſtead of 'owing» any 
debts that I could want his aſſiſtance to diſcharge, I 
was clear of the world, and poſſeſſed of an income ſu- 
perior to his own.—l cannot miſs this opportunity of 


| repeating: the aſſurances I gave you in my firſt letter, 


that my narrative ſhould contain nothing but teal facts. 
I once more aſſure you, that truth ſhall guide my 
pen throughout every page. And if I happen to/miſre- 
preſent even the minuteſt circumſtance, it will ariſe ra- 


ther from a want of diſcernment than of veracity,” | 


M 


ceſſors nor ſucceſſors have been held in greater'eſtima-' 


preparations W he was more Foquently 
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R. FOX continued at this time Secretary at Wat 
in which employment neither any of his prede - 


tion. He honoured me with his company often. And 

as I conſidered Mr, Calcraft's intereſt as my on, I 
made it my buſineſs to get acquainted with as many f 
the militaty as I could, In this I ſucceeded ſo well, 
that we had generally ſeveral officers of the firſt rank at 
our table. CBT ROD TED Ie; 

General Braddock, to whom I had been known from 
my infancy, and who was particularly fond of me, was 
about this period appointed to go to America. From 
our intimacy, he gave me his agency without my ap- 


plying for it- hilſt he was making the neceſſar 


- 


Vor. I. than 


* 
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chan uſual at our houſe. The evening beſore his de- 
parture he ſupped with me, accompanied by his two 


aids-de- camp, Major Burton, (who had juſt loft his 


8 wife, and my darling friend) and Captain 
me. | ; , „ == | n 
Before we parted, the General told me he ſhould ne- 
ver ſee me more; for he was going with à handful of 
men to conquer whole nations; and to do this they 
muſt cut their way through unknown woods. He pro- 
duced the map of the country, ſaying at the ſame time, 
Dear Pop, we ate ſent like ſacrifices to the altar.“ 
The event of the expedition too fatally verified the 
Seneral's expectations. On going away he put into 
my hands a paper, which proved to be his will. As he 
did not doubt my being married to Mr. Calcraft, from 
his apparent fondneſs for me; from the alteration in my 
behaviour; and from the preference I had given to him 
before! Mr. Metham; he made bim his fole executor, 
leaving me only the plate which he had received as 
the uſual -perquilite . from government on his nomi- 
naloen,: | 511 Ane 7 fi II 

The ſeaſon at Covent-Garden theatre was attended 
with ſucceſs. It commenced with Romeo and Juliet.“ 
Upon this piece Mr. Rich ſeemed to build the moſt 
flattering hopes, ſaying, I have the Juliet now as 
well as the Romeo.” From the concourſe of peo- 
ple-that .crouded for ſeats, it appeared that he was not 
miſtaken, . However, when I, one night, obſerv- 
ed this to him with a great degree of pleaſure, he 
took a pinch of ſnuff, and turning upon his heel as if 
he was much diſſatisfied, made this ſhort reply ; '** Yes, 
++ Miſtre(s! but it is owing to the proceſſion. Had I 
not had rea ſon to believe that he had a ſincere regard 
for me, I ſhould have been offended at his oddity ; but 
as it was, it rather diverted me. ©: 

It can ſcarcely be credited that the bare croſſing the 
way, (for it can be called no otherwiſe) from _— 
lane to Covent-Gatden, ſhould excite the timidity of a 
performer of my ſtanding. But it is really a fact, that 
notwithſtanding the favour of the public towards me 
was more vehemently ſhown than ever, by repeated 
applauſe ; though I retained my powers, I was under 


as 
#:. 
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as ſte prehenſions, as when I firſt deputed it un- 
der Mr Rias auſpices in Monimia. I wr only ac- 
count for this extraordinary e ect by ſuppoſing it aroſe 
from the conſideration oF my now having a reputation 
to leſe, as at that time I had one to gain. 4 
My pregnancy ptevented this play from having an 
equal run with that which had attended it two ſeaſons 
before. Mr. Garrick tried to ſtem the current of our 
ſuccels by Masten a new Bell at an enormous ex- 
- pence ; but finding that its harmonious notes during he 
toceſſion did not congregate the numbers he expected, 
be put it to a uſe which he was ſure would be attended 
with profit; that was, in tolling for the execution of 
Pierre, in the piece where he and Cibber excelled be- 
2 a poſlibility of competition. During my con- 
nement, Romeo and Juliet“ was unavoidably oblig- 
ed to be poſtponed, much to the regret of the ma- 
2 The laft night of my performing, I could not 
belp adviſing him to introduce the. proceſſion, which 
according to his opinion, had been the ſole means of 
filling the houſe, into ſome other piece. When tak- 
ing another pinch of ſnuff, he ſaid, If I did not 
* know to Yo contrary, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the 
* man in Brewer-ſtreet did not lead the moſt eaſy life.“ 
Mr. Rich had accepted a tragedy from Doctor Fran- 
cis, intitled © Conſtantine.“ This gentleman I have 
mentioned before as the * reputed urn of: Horace, 
and the introducer on our ſtage of a French plece called 
Eugenia; in which I had the honour to repreſent the 
heroine ;_ but as that lady died away unnoticed, I had 
almoſt forgot that I had done ſo. With the world of 
gaiety, which I had lately left, I had relinquiſhed my 
taſte for dreſs ; of which I had uſually been, at the the- 
atres, the ſale arbitratreſs. Ora: 5 
The character of the Empreſs Fulvia which I was to 
play in the DoRor's piece, reminded me of my darling 
foible, And as I had a certain ſum allowed me by the 
manager to find, my own dreſſes, I thought I would 
ſhow that 1 till knew how to diſplay upon proper oc- 
cahons my genius in that line, I accordingly prepared. 
| * Fhave been creditably informed that this tranſlation was the 
| 5 of Mr. Duncomb. M . 
: M2 0 
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to aſtoniſh and captivate all my beholders by the ſplen- 
dour of my Repitia: 'The piece had merit'; but the 
ſimilitude between the ſtriking incident in Othello” 
and that in“ Conſtantine,” was too conſpicuous. 
We had, however, no doubt of its ſucceſs. For 
notwithſtanding ©* Eugenia” was but ſhort lived, yet as 
the author of it was known as the tranſlator of Horace, 
and Barry's name with all the ſtrength, of the company 
was to ſupport it, we expected the curioſity of the pub- 
lic would be excited thereby. However, to the great 
ſurpriſe of the whole theatrical corps, and to my great 
mortification, inſtead of a crouded houſe, we had the 
melancholy proſpect of empty benches ; and the court 
of the great Conſtantine was attended only by his own 
immediate ſuit, This was the firſt inſtance of the kind 
I ever knew or heard of; and to the preſent hour could 
never account for it. $OOGs i 
Having been accuſtomed to be what is termed in the 
theatrical phraſe, followed, I felt my vanity much hutt; 
and I determined to revenge myſelf upon the public, by 
providing for the neglected author. Accordingly I went 
to the Doctor, who ſat almoſt, if not quite, diſſolved 
in tears, for which the poor man felt another incentive 
than that of the diſappointment of his vanity, and re- 
queſted the favour of his company to ſupper, ' As! 
knew Mr. Fox would be there, I was in hopes of hav- 
ing an opportunity of introducing the unfortunate au- 
thor to him before the company met. The event turn- 
ed out to my with ; for on our. entering the drawing- 
room we found him there alone. I immediately intro- 
duced my reverend to him, and having informed him of 
our diſgrace, concluded with a requeſt that he would 
immediately provide for him, As1 had never ſolicited 


him before for a favour, my enforcing * preſent ſoli- 
e 


citation ſo earneſtly, made him ſmile, replied that 
he could only make him his chaplain to night, but de- 
fired he would breakfaſt with him in Conduit- ſtreet the 
next day. Then taking our neglected bard by the hand, 
he concluded, in the moſt complacent manner, by ſay- 
ing Well Doctor! who knows but your damnation 
as a play-wright, may be the means of your promo- 
tion as a divine!“ ANA 
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| The very morning which followed that night, put a 
ſtop for ſome time to my appearance in public, as well, 
as to my great attention to the, buſineſs of Mr. Cal- 
craft's on by the introduQtion of a daughter in- 
to the world. This event ſeemed of more e 
to Calcraft than if he had been made maſter of the 
world. He imagined the Marmoſet to be alteady the 
very likeneſs of himſelf; and was in hopes that this 
pledge would inſure to him my affection in future. La- 
dy Caroline Fox, Lady Tyrawley, and Mr. Fox, ſtood 
ſponſers in perſon, This circumſtance put the certainty. 
of, my being married out of all doubt; as it was not to 
be ſuppoſed that I ſhould have been ſo highly honoured 
had it been dubious. - Indeed, it could ſcarcely be ima- 
gined that I would live upon any other terms, with a 
man who could not in, any thape be put in competition 
with Mr. Metham, not only from the inferiority of his 
qualifications, but of his fortune, both in poſſeſſion and 
expectation; the one being poſſeſſed of a large eſtate 
and property, with further expectancies, the other whol- - 
n upon the patronage of the Secretary at 
War. | inn | 8 * 
When I recovered from my lying-in, Mr. Calcraft, 

alarmed at a report that was ſpread of Mr. Metham's 

coming to England, requeſted that, I would return. the 
annuity he had ſeitled on me; alledging the impropriety 

of a woman, that was to be his wife, and whom the 

world, as well as himſelf, eſteemed to be fo, having a 

ſettlement. from any man but bim/elf. To this I rea- 
"My acceded. When he had received my conſent, he 
told me, that in return for my kind e- e der he 

would ſetile an eſtate “ of one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, at Grantham, which he had juſt come 
into poſſeſſion of by the death of his grandmother, up- 
on me fort my life, and aſterwards upon my little girl 

Caroline Elizabeth. He at the ſame time gave me his 

will; in which, he left me the inteteſt of eleven thou-, 
ſand pounds in the funds, which he had accumulated . 
whill he was pay maſter and contractor to the kings 
tops, during Nai Scotland. A place k 
- . "This deed was executed in the year 2752, 
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had been promoted to by the intereft of Mr. Winning⸗ 


ton, Mr. Fox's intimate friend. e 
In order to return the deed relative to Mr. M&tham's 
annuity, I immediately Tent to Mr. Moor, a gentleman 
for whom I had the moſt ſincere regard on account of 
his many amiable qualities, and who, from the firſt of 
our acquaintance, had honoured me with a reciprocal 
return. To this gentleman I delivered the writing, re- 
queſting that he would return it into the hands of Mr. 
Metham upon his arrival in England. But from what 
reaſon I know not, this requeſt was not complied with. 
can only impute it to the diſtraction of his thoughts. 


Theſe were, at this time, unfortunately abſorbed by 


his affection for a married lady in Dublin. His enamo- 
rata had flattered him that ſhe returned his paſſion; and 
had promifed, as her huſband was an inebriated brute, 
that upon their arrival in England, which was expect- 
ed foon to take place, ſhe would go off with him to the 
continent. Some new attachment, however, proving 
more agreeable to her, ſhe was induced to alter her in- 


tention; and ſhe wrote him word that ſhe had done ſo. 


Mr. Moor received. this affecting intelligence whilſt 


he was at dinner with a club of 'noblemen and gentle- 


men, at the King's Arms Tavern in Pall-Mall. Not 
being able to ſtand the ſhock, as his paſſion,” though 
an illicit one, had taken full poſſeſſion of his heart, he 
retired into another room, whete in a fit of black de- 


writings relative to Mr. Metham's annuity continued till 


my ſon, Captain Metham, came of age. 


What made this event the more ſtriking to ine was, 
that he had been at my houſe in the morning. And 


Mrs. Molloy, a lady from Dublin, being upog'a viſit 
with me, we three had made a party for the' evening, 
| hic 
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which was to commence early, that we might have a 
long gamble as he termed it. Mrs. Molloy and myſelf; 
accordingly, returned from the Park, where we had 
been walking, ſooner than uſual ; when, to my unfeign+ 
ed grief, and her great ſurprize, we-were informed- of 
the e incident by the ſervant who opened the 
door to us. The poor fellow, as he told the ſhocking 
tale, ſhed tears; for as Mr. Moor almoſt lived in the 
family, and by the gentleneſs of his manners and his 
good nature had endeared himſelf to every one in it, 
there was not a E belonging to, it, but what ſincere= 
ly lamented. his loſs, Lino fx ch 
Thus through the coquetry of a woman, Who was 
eſteemed by her acquaintance as a pattetn of virtue, 
was ſociety deprived of one of the moſt accompliſhed, 
and admired young men about town. His loſs was 
greatly regrtted by every one. that knew him, but by 
no one more truly than myſelf. For our friendſhip; was 
ſuch a nature, that I believe we neither of ua ſcatce- 
y entertained a thought, Which was not communicated 
to the, other, nor had a want that was not uſually ſup- 
lied. At the ſame time, I declare, that I firmly: be- 
— he never indulged a wiſh which was incobßbſtent 
with the pureſt friendſhip. for me. Abd with equal 
truth can I aſſert, that notwithſtanding. his qualificati · 
ons were of the molt attractive kind, I felt for him on- 
ly as a brother. | 475 F 
This nice diſtinttion between friendſhip and love. 
I have already obſerved with regard to every Fer 
ſuſceptibility, is beyond the comprehenſion of the malli- 
en. And to them the aſſertion I have here made, may: 
appear to be devoid of ttuih. But a truly delicate wind, 
- judging from its own purity, will readily conceive that 
a friendſhip might exiſt between two perſans of differ- 
ent ſexes, and be carried to the greateſt height, without 
- being imputed by a ſenſual defire; From ſuch I doubt 


not but the foregoing declaration; will receive the rea» 
ieſt credit. Nl | | 
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I Francis, after the introduction I had given 
him, attached himſelf to Mr. Fox, but much more to 
his commis. For as lady Caroline's frequent indiſpoſiti- 
ans prevented her from ſeeing much company, there 
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was no table kept. And the doctor being a bon vivant, 
and preferring a magnum bonum to his breviary, he fix- 
ed himſelf with a man with whom he was ſure of enjoy- 
ing good living, and who had no objeQion to take a 
ſhare of it, 1 muſt here remark that both theſe geit- 
tlemen afterwards repaid their patron' with the blackeſt 
ingratitude. | OL WOT es ING 
hut indeed that great and good man never received 

any other return from thoſe he ſhowered his favours 
upon. Mr. Fox's private echaraQter was truly amiable. 
He was one of the tendereſt huſbands ; oo indulgent a 
father; the beſt of maſters; and the warmeft and moſt 
attached of friends. He was bleft with penetration, 


— C 


wit, learning, and every ſocial virtue. But notwith- - 


ſtanding au ne theſe valuable endowments, he 
could not efcape the ſhafts of calumny, nor the ſtings 
of ingratitude, from thoſe ſerpents he foſtered in his 
I cannot here help taking notice of an inftance, 
among many, of this worthy man's fondnefs for his ſoo, 
who juſtly makes ſo conſpicuous a figure in the politi- 
cal annals ef the preſent times. The wall ar the bot- 
tom of the lawn before Holtand houſe being to de tak- 
en down, and iron palliſades put up in its room, that 
the paſſengers on the road might have a better view of 
that fine antique building, it was neceſſary to make uſe 
of gunpowder to precipitate the work. Mr. Fox had 
promiſed maſter Charles that he ſhould be preſent when 
the exploſion took place. But finding the workmen had 
completed the fall of the wall without giving bim no- 
tice, he ordered it to be rebuilt, And When it was tho- 
roughly cemented, | had it blown up again, in order to 
keep his word with his ſon. He at the ſame time re- 
commended it to thoſe about him, never, upon any ac- 
2 guilty of a breach of promiſe to childten, 
as by ding ſo they inſtilled into them an indifference 
with regard to the obſervance of theit own promiſes, 
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Ms N 80 DN 19 reviye -Lee's tra- 

of, Alexander as the character of that 

here — the powers, and ſhow the perſon of 

harry: to ſingulart advantage, The parts of the rival 

queens he. judged would be likewiſe well filled by Mrs. 

Woffiogton, and myſelf. The. animoſity. this lady had 

long borne me had not expei ie L any, decreaſe. On 

2 — 1 mic date adduyanal. finery in my, jewels, 
auginenfed it to ſomething very peur hatred. 

ths during. the G given. Madam Montete, wife 

hair doin 508 agg, woo was going to Faris, a 

hon to 1 from thence. two tragedy dreſſes, 

= —. elegant could purchaſe, | I have already 

' obſerved, that the Proprietor allowed me a | certain. ſum 
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Thus accoutred in all my thagrfificence;*1 made my 
entree into the Green Rice, as the Perſian Princeſs. | 
But how ſhall deſcribe. the feelip gs of. terate | 
rival E Tue night of my pompobs Ob kin THAT 
real ehvy in the heart of the actreſs, than it was 
the real Roxana could feel: fo?'th loſs of the "Mhicedod 
nian hero. As ſoon as ſhe faw me, almoſt burſting with 
a haughty air, addreſſed me, I defire Madam, you 
„will never more, uponamy account, wear thofe elgaths 
„ in the piece we perform to night. ore din sie my 

Tou are tov well acquainted with my Aiches on: and 
A I dare fay are 'my'reatefs by this — ſuppoſe 
this envious lady took the proper way to have her requeſt 
granted. © I replied; ® Tow! not, "Madan, by What 
| „ right you take upon you te bende to me What ! full 
| « wear. And Tant WW Madam, you muſt aſt it in 
= ay "8 very different 5 Teiere you obtain my com- 
1 liance.” = oy, found! it” belege ts 9 
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dom] told the reaſos of my changing * atlire, which 
was meant gur obligue to her. Upen hearing which, 
ſhe immediately ſent for Mr. Rich, but that gantleman: 
prudemily declined attending ber mms, 

Being now ready ta burſt with the coptending, paſſions 
which agitated ber boſom; ſhe told.me, it was well for 
me that I had a winger to ſupply my extravagance with 
. and ſuch. paraphernalia. Struck with ſo unme- 
tited ande cruel a reptoach, r became moe 

nt than my natures and. 1: neplied,. 
was ſorry: that even bal, the tem could not furgiſh a 
pps of equal to the miniſter ſhe ſo illiberally hinted, at, 
1 had got myſolf into u diſagresahle Ae 
. — eee that 
le who bghts; and runs away, 1 
May live to fight another day: 
I made as quick an, exit: as poſſible, pope I 
worte the regalia of a Queen. But) I was obj 
ſome meaſuse to the Comte for my ſafeiy a as his 
leney covered my retreat, and ſtopped my enraged 9 — 
purſuit : I ſhould otherwiſe have flood a change of ap» 
praring in the next ene with black je, infogg.of the 
ones which nature had given m. 

The next Renner M.. Foote profited” by this bebe: 
out of Mes; W. on; and produced . Jiule piece, 
which. be intitled, The Green-room Squabble z on, 4 
Battle Reyel between the Queen of . and hs 
7 of Dariuz,” It may n that after 
ſo public a rupture We never ſpoke. This; taciturgity 
continued; fil}; being dente death - bed. ſome, years 
after, he xequeſted to ſe She then informed me, 
that ſhe had once done me an intentional injury, by pre+ 
railing upon one of her lovers to he Mt. Fox a letter 
of mine which had accidentally fallen into her hands, 


and the contents of which would admit of , different 17 


jaterpretation from what-it was deſigned to,canvey,, Her 
malicious intention had. not, howeyer, the; deſired effect, 
as that gentleman and myſelf were not upon the | 

the! ſuſpscted, or at leaſt wilbed: do have thoughts. 
on J could not refrain from being much ſurpriſed at the 


wickedneſs and meanteſs of the intended injury. A 


though my bugaity ee to forgivg an offence 
-,o) ow © C N. 
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which ſeemed to lie ſo heavy on her mind, I left the la- 
dy, as ſoon as poſſible, to reflect upon the illiberality of 
ſueh a proceed ng. ö 6 1. 1801 2 f (in a b 
The play of the Rival Queens” was very well ſup- 
ported by -Barry's' excellence in repteſenting the Con- 
queror of the World. But the piece is compoſed of 
ſuch bombaſtic language, that even Mrs. Woffington's 
beauty, and my fine robes, added to Barry's excellence, 
would not have been productive of much advantage, had 
not Mr Rich diſplayed his genius inithe triumphal en- 
try of the hero into Babylon: This be did with ſuch 
taſte and 'magnificence; that it excelled everything of 
the kind Jever ſaw. And though it was attended with 
very great enpence, the return made ample amepds. 
Here, indeed, he might with great juſtice have produc- 
ed his ſnuff- box, and eried, Ie my triumph? 
At this period I met with a very ſevere loſs in being 
deprived of the company of che two Mifs Merediths; 
detween whom and myſelf there had always ſubfiltec 
the moſt cordial intima cy. The younger of them being 


judged by the phyſical gemlemen t be in a decline, ſhe 


was ordered to ibe continent; and her ſiſter attending 
her, they wiſhed me to accompany them. But 1 had 
ſo much buſineſs upon my hands ut this time, that my 
going was impractieable. For. as Iuſked all the officers 
of my acquaintance; who were likely td have aregiment 
to make me their agent, I was obliged to remain n the 
ſpot, to be ready to olaim their promiſe ad ſoon as they 
were preferred. IF q1 19:39 911.218 $631. dg; 
Sides had been united! to Mr. Calcraft I had ob- 
tained” the sgeney of Sir John Mordaunt; and General 
Campbell (the late Duke of Argyle) exeluſive of General 
Braddock's, already mentioned. I had further procured 
the pfomiſe df Colonel Honeywood (ſince General) who 


was upon the liſt for a Brgliſh regiment. And I was 


as alert in eadeayouring to acquire their agency, as Mr. 
Caleraft was in Going the requiſite buſineſs when ho- 
noared With ir Halt, bus gamel1nou $80? : 
- As to my owniiffairs; they claimed little of miycatten- 
tion. I left the management of them, with: regatd te 
money matters, ſolely to my Cook; whom ' believed 16 
de as honeſt in his principles as he was nde 

N profeſ- 
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profeſſion. We had company to dinner and ſupper eve- 
ry day, which *conſequently was productive of an ex- 
pence three times as large as what Mr. Calcraft @/{ozudd. 
me. But at his affection ſeemed to experience no dimi- 
nution, þ did not harbour a doubt but Hat as, his buſi - 
neſs increaſed) an increaſe for which he was chiefſy in- 
debted to my/alliduity; he would readily-diſcharge any 
debts that ſhould be:contraQted for the entertainment of 
thoſe hy whoſe company bis intereſt was eee, % 
Mr. Fox generally konoured us with bis company at 
dinner, as Lady Caroline ſeldom -left\Hnlladd-houſe: 
The late Lord Kildare being this winter in England, his 
Lordſtip generally attended! Mr! Fox. | Ihe Marquis: 
Granby and General Hervey; were: either at breakfa 
dinner, or ſupper, and ſome days at all thtee. To en- 
tertain ſuch gueſts required delicacies; and I piqued 
myſelf upon underſtanding a bill of fate as well as ]ny 
maitre d hotel in London en Oat 
Sf My gentleman bad purchaſed 2A: place, which from 
the beauty of its ſituatian was attraRings-but it had iis 
inconveniences.” It is italled Hollwoed - hill. and: is ſuu· 
ated neat Bromley in Kent. As he was ſubjeſt to ithe 
your in his head, he was always talking off dying And, 
indeed, he had ſome reaſon to be apprehenſive, as his 
mother died young of the ſame diſorder. During theſe 
gts he uſed 20:fay that he intended this ſenti ſot my 
daughter and myſelf; upon which accaunt :I ſpared n 
expence to dlean and beautify it. What made me the 
more partial to Hollwaod was, that Lord Tyrawleychad 
been onreithe owner of it. 1 at an ib g eg ; 
Some yeuis before Mr. Calcraft 1 ther houſe 
had been occupied by ſix gentlemen; belenging id the 
Croydon hunt; as it lay adjacent to a wood, conſiſting 
of n from whence the foxenwere 
unearthed; and from wich nt. takes its: name. HT hisiiny 
er to eteſt offices and tables: d 
worthy of a bettet houſe. for, at wad old} and halt 


ter the ancient mannet in apartment“ Hh, having 
been tenanted fon four yeam I fouud: it raquired nes 

as much cleanſing as the ſtable. For therbou 
had as many inhabitants of the vernus kind, ai he 
gardens and poods, which were.overrunwihaveeds, had 
of-frogs, toads, and other reptiles, | 


This 
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- This made the taſk, which I had undertaken to fee 
rformed myſelf, not only troubleſome but expensive. 
| ver, à fortunate circumſtance tended to accelerate 
it. There being in the cellar: a great deal of curious 
wine, Doctor Francis, who, as L have before obſerved, 
loved his bottle, chearfully afforded me his aſſiſtance to 
forward my Herculean labour. General Campbell ſent 
me a gardener, and fupphed me with many ſhrubs and 
exoticks from Combe: bank. He likewiſe favoured me 
with bis advice how to lay out the ground, which on- 
ſited only of eleven aeres! In the garden 1 built a 
hot-houle;' & ſuooeſſion-houſe, a © green-houſe, and an 
ce hquſe. And I completed the e of this compli: 
cated undertaking- within four months; chat is tu ſay, 
from the beginning of February to the latter end of 
Lt 4 cn eo Bn &it9,3 LL NOPIT 21 K2. Avilt 41: 3375: 
kin ſeat is: ſour miles from Bromley, which is the 
neareſt market town to it. h ſituated on an emi- 
nende, and commands an unlimited pᷣroſpect. On one 
ſide you can fee London at ſifteen miles diſtance, and. an 
the othet you have a mioſt extenfire! view of the adja · 
cent country. The expedition wWitk which I had ren · 
dered it completely habitable; excited the wonder of 
every one ho heard of it, and obtained me their praiſes. 
Its ſituation ſo near town, however, made itb an inn, 
vithout thecuſual advantage ariſing from catrying in a 
bill in the morning. Aud asd was never without tub 
or three; or more female viſitantb, who: were innocently 
chearful;/ and witty without ill nature, I it: muſt be ſup 
poſed we did not want for the companycoſ ſuch of our 
male. acquaintange as ſoved-Tociety,: and wiſhed to taſte 
the Nepenthe that had-procured me the Doctor's aſſiſt · 
ban £017 a ib ye ti aa ; land, aghvni) 
be next year, Mt. Caleraft- took an adjacent farm, 
which Was ſuffirient to maintain che houſe. : Hut for the 
preſent, Du. Betts ſupplied ane. Thib clergyman lived 
ata wilage called Caſton, abour a mile from the wood; 
and ad he kept his xythes in his own hands, be was 
able to furmiſhi mel with poultry and othor articles: Mr. 
Calciaſi had preſented me with fix' Alderney cows and a 
bull. And as he had ſecretly joined Mr. Shaftoe in his 
_ Rad, we had a aumber of attendants belohging rein 
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ſtuble, which was not 4 Glagreenble cireumſtance in fo 
bone x place. g 24 01199 18 % en 
A the end of Vaal, A Wubd what I had ex- 
pended fe hundted pounds here; notwichſtanding Ge- 
neral Campbel had | reſented me *. a my — 
plams and ſhrobs. 15 
5 e renn „ 0. . 
gad 3 BT rA IW. i (11995 os 
1 bhi 2% 39. Of ALES: Snort Vit VA! od 
im bly Shu) 16 51941 0p51 v8) 56, ha! 
e de e ſeaton upwards 
, "hf 1 — nds This Wab ow boi 5 
vexul cauſes. 1 ad da time been al 
ble difzerteſs'amvng the polre ranks in the 15 — bo: | 
dreſs: My judgment in this point Was held in (6 much 
eſtimation, that the ladies would have been 9 
who did not conſult me relative to their birth 
g fancy 'bidarhs: 7 öh ſquerade been on phe 
Arhbaffadors, Which wis the” moſt 
eee 6+ ind: ever" Pet ig y and. Tie uf 
forded Me and W Mrs hom 1 had 
left behind me at Drury: lane whe Le er from that 
Theatre) ſufficient employment. Fancy was tortured to 
fix on different dreſſes for the crouds of ladies that ap- 
ed de ns, Had | ſuffered it, therę Would have been 4 
due Eitrüdas. Lady Küdare afl Lady Granby were 
ho added to my Ntt ef patregeſſes. In feturn Huch 
alliance I had the numerdus ladies upon this oc- 
eafion, they each of them äde a point to employ all 
their intereſt to dards” the emoluments of my night. 
Dr. Franeis having been promoted through my appli- 
dation to Mr. Fox, and his promotion much 'talked of, 
was looked up te as a proper perſon through whom 
0 ſeek for 8 Alle the tiltary gestlemes, 
| e ge tooth; m ohr; 
't6 do {6,7 40 akon trite 
theatribal merit. rd /Kikigre, 6A | 
Auna My. Digvy Sho wg nN ture fei 
ok fut tekety ut bne bandred 


the 
en- 


wen; N und ench; 
andthe three left contrived cheir lib betalfty to ine mi 
death, All theſe combined; utcdunt for 


the largeneſs of the before mentioned ſum, +6 


A 1h W . from Afia, Aftica, and As 
merica, together with others the produce of 2 
climate. In ſhort I was now in eas of every thin 
that could. excite, the envy, of 3 And yet amid 
allthis, even in che very zenith of my-ſpl 1 
not happy. Like the celebrated Har lequis Carolin, who 
wept under the maſque, . whilſt he excited peals of 
laughter from his admiring audience, my ſmiles covered 
an uneaſy mind. And manyla time when I have been 
thought by my ſurrounding gueſts, to be as happy as 
affluence and the acquiſition of fame could make me, I 
have ſecretly. exclamed : * Mhere art thou tp, be fu 
„O, happineſs], Thy only reſſdenee can; be with thoſe 
6. bleſſed votaties 0, Heaven, who haying never experi- 
« enced the delufive; pleaſures, and cortoding cares of the 
« world, ſecure within the cloiſtered Walls, the peaceful 
« abode, of innocence, know not a wiſh but to,” render 
* 5 acceptable to their God. C 0% ©) 
11 ant. perturba tion a underwent-from theſe 
uneaſy refleftiqns, and the,unceaſing fatigue; I had gone 
through, had, ed Nen my beak, t was ghere- 
fore thought ad eee Hriſtob ſon a few 
weeks, befote the — 2 ſeaſon, commenced; I was 
accompanied by the Widow Delany, who, as uſual, was 
enerally with me, and -who had married one-of Mr, 
Calorafi's clerks. whoſe name was Walker. When we 
reached Marlhoropgh, as wg drove into the yard of the 
Oaſtle, Mr, Ryan ran — 2 — me, and greeted 


me with the pleaſing, inzelligepce, 19 1 
was in the — 20e, 2 — . 


1 * 115 2 3. 3377 0 0 3 11. 
| beingeight 0 lock in the eveni 1 was appre- 
. his being in bed, that Mr. Quin was indiſ- 
poſed. But I, was informed by, Mr. Beard, who, was 
likewiſe, 8 ol 2 company, that my worthy friend. 
ede, detained. longer in an. he ſaſt time he 

ne the anaicapolis,, then dne withed, through his en- 
Bagamentg with hies numerous gequaiatance:s he. had 
. mede's.. reſolution not, to 6% to London agi. And us 
he did not choole, to be data deprived 9f the ogiety 
of a few of his/;particular, friends, he had requeſted 


"She Bbc pry wo meet, PRIN une at 


: 1241 ditom geld 341 .- Smith's. 
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Smith's. It was agreed that they ſhould: remain here 
till they had drank ſuch a quantity of wine, I cannot 
now recollect how much that was, but when Mr. Beard 
mentioned it, I thought it was ſufficient to ſerve them 
for a year. [1 T1774)9 8, , 05%: 
" "Whilſt I was receiving this information, by which 
time we had reached the garden, 1 heard his much- 
loved voice calling out to me, | will come to your 
preſently !”! Turning about, I perceived him at the 
window, with his night-cap on. And before I could 
ſuppoſe ' he had pulled it off, he joined us. As he 
came alone, he had ordered Smith to dreſs every thing 
in the larder ; and if he could procure any niceties in 
the town, to do ſo. His orders were obeyed to the 
very let er of the command. And my journey being 
protracted by this unexpected encounter, before ten 
o'clock we ſat down to dinner, ſix and twenty in com- 
pany, to a table furniſhed like a Lord Mayor's feaſt. 
Previous to our dining, I had the happineſs to enjoy 
an agreeable tete-d- tete with this beſt of men. In it, I. 
acquainted him with every circumſtance relative to my- 
ſelf, that had paſſed ſinee I ſaw him laſt. And as 
had the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to find that his friend- 
ſhip was unabated, and he ſtill loved me with the fond-! 
neſs of a father, I received that conſolation from bis 
advice, which I always experienced from unboſoming 
myſelf to this moſt diſintereſted and ſincereſt of frieyds.' 
At three o'clock I retired, and ordered a 'poſt-chaiſe to 
purſue my journey; leaving thoſe chearful ſons of Bac- 
chus, I cannot ſay to their nocturnal orgies, for it was- 
one of the fineſt mornings I ever beheld, but to con- 
clude their oblations to his divinityſhip Great geniuſes 
will be eccentric—Defying the common rules of plod- 
ding mortals, they will not admit of any reſtraint from- 
time; but indulge the vivifying inſpirations, till wearied 
nature, unable to keep pace with the intellectual po-. 
ers, calls for repoſe.— This accounts for the not un- 
frequent irregularities, with regard to hours, of my 
friend Quin. Pf tt trot to AE the tres 
Upon my arrival at Briſtol, 1 ſound a letter from my 
maid, wherein ſhe informed me that her maſter was laid: 
vp by a violent attack of the gout in his head; that 
313 1 my 
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my daughter had taken the ſmall pox; and that my mo- 


ther had indiſereetly ſuffered the child to lie in her arms, 
as ſhe had before permitted my ſon, George Metham, to 
do, which had occaſioned. ſymptoms that Mr. Adair 
ſeemed to think dangerous. This obliged me to remea- 


| fure back the road I had juſt come. My anxiety for 


my mother, whoſe tenderneſs for my child had induced 
her to run ſuch a riſk of her health, ſhe not having had 
that cruel diſorder, as already obſerved, impelling me 
to uſe the utmoſt expedition, I ordered two additional 
horſes to be put to the chaiſe, and wiſhed for wings to 
haſten my journey. n | 

When I again reached Marlborough, which was about 
two o'clock atuoon, I found that Mr. Quin was not 
yet; ſtirring. But as I could not, either from my own 
feelings, or Mr, Calcraft's, whoſe impatience I well 
knew, avoid making the moſt expeditious return, I 
would not wait till he got up; but inſiſting upon his 
not riſing, I chatted by his bed- ſide till the carriage was 
announced to be ready. | I 

When my companion and myſelf were ſeated in the 
chaiſe, in the courſe of converſation. I found, that 
though we were both impatient to be in town, that im- 


- patience ſprung from very different motives, Whilſt I 


was lamenting the cauſe; of my ſudden recall, Mrs. 
Walker was pleaſing herſelf with agreeable expectations. 
Being always above diſguiſe, I had made no ſecret to 
her, as the had ſo long known every tranſaction of my 
life, of my having a man of quality as a profeſſed ad- 
mirer; who was both rich and generous. She from 
thence concluded, that as ſoon as Mr, Calcraft was 


dead, I might be induced to form a connection with this 


nobleman, and thereby have it in my power to be more 
liberal to her than at preſent | could be. | 

She was the more anxious for this event, as ſhe ima- 
gined I ſhould then enable her to retrieve a loſs ſhe bad 


ſuſtained through her. indiſcretion. After her firſt huſ- 


band, Mr. Delany's, death, ſhe was unkind enough, 
though poſſeſſed of the ability, to refuſe aſſiſtance to his 
ſiſter, who was rather in diſtreſſed circumſtances. En- 


Taged at this, the ſiſter commenced a ſuit of law againſt 


, and 
there 


her, and as her only ſurviving child was now dea 


cal « —y ts Mk — * 
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there was no legitimate heir, ſhe gained from her an 
eſtate, which her huſband bad left her for a maintenance. 

By theſe intereſted views were my companion's thoughts 
p 109 during our return, whilſt mine were filled with 


"ab I ſhall have oveation! to merition Walker and his 

lordſhip again in the courſe of my narrative, I ſhall add 
nothing further relative .to them here, but purſue my 
journey to London. 
Upon my arrival in town, I had the happineſs to find 
that the. imelligence I had received. of my mother's in- 
diſpoſitiom was but a falſe alarm. That Mr. et 
gout had only been 223 by pott ien. Arong. | 
that my dear lirtle — _ _ Adair had 3 
with — aſſiduity, was t by him e be 
in ſo dangerous a ſtate Ae expeRted. 1 

There is nothing excites the tender paſſions ſo abel 
as indiſpoſition. Fo a ſuſceptible mind a friend or re- 
lative labouring under diſeaſe and pain, is doubly" en- 
deared by the afflictive viſitation. At leaſt ſuch have 
always been my ſenſationz. Which induced ny deat” 
departed friend, Miſs Conway, to declare, that I ſhould: 
make the beſt “ Beguine that ever attended an hyſpital- 
No wonder then that anxiety took entire poſſeſſion of 
my mind, when the angel of death _ to threaten 
with his dart the little innocent, whoſe happineſs my 
own was ſo entwined with. Mr. Calcraft appeared to 
have no apprehenſions but for the loſs of beauty in his 
darling child, from the disfiguring diſeaſe. 1 

This, however, was the leaſt of my care. To me. a. 
_ of . r ſeemed rather more deſirea- 

Jud rom ſad experience, I lamented my own 
power 22 Fot though 2 ſenſe of duty enabled 
me to behave with the utmoſt propriety towards Mr. 
Caleraft; and an abſence of almoſt eighteen. months 
had obliterated all ſenſations of tenderneſs for Mr. Me- 
tham ; it was with ee regret I reflected that I 
had ever had any qualifications which could have bean! 
the means of my being forced into a connection with a 
man I newer coutd fewer , beet en ee 
endete df guns, is by en role are obliged « to uttehd the 
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Cupid bas been repreſented by -painters, in the atti- 
tude of riding upon the moſt. powerful of beaſts, and 
guiding it according to his will, But it never entered 
into the imagination of thoſe depiQting. ſons of , ſcience, 
that Love himſelf was to be rendered ſubſervient to any. 
ſway,—He rules with as high a hand as the moſt deſpo- 
tic. ſovereign - And as it is not in the power of mortals 
to withſtand his ſhafts, ſo neither is it to dired them. 
— The union of hearts is a prerogative in which he will 

not bear the leaſt controul.— I muſt therefore ſtand ac- 
quitted for not being able to beſtow. my affection on a 
man, whoſe mind the great uniter of hearts had not ſet 
in uniſon with my own. Affection might be counter- 
feited indeed; and it too often is; but the , deception 
cannot laſt long. Nor would I forfeit that ſinceriiꝝ I fo 

r value myſelf on, to teign the (miſtreſs: of the 
r of edt 27 mg dren 26334} ;. 

May you, my dear, when your appointed hour comes, 
(for an appointed hour, they ſay, there is for love as 
well ag death) find in the man you call yours, a ſoul 
congenial to youriown I And may you never know, like 
me, what it is to beſtow your hand where it cannot be 
accompanied with your heartſ!ſ! ore 

Yo eil inn thin o 1972 7 24147 G. „A. B. 
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| favourite Sterne, in bis Sentimental Journey, 
when he ſet out in order to wait upon the French 
miniſter at Verſailles, and went to the Count deB-——-'s, 
exclaims, I think there is a fatality in it.—I ſeldom 
go to the place I ſet out for.“ I have frequently 
made a ſimilar obſetvation (and I think I have hinted 
ſomething of it in a former letter) which is, that our 
| beft laid plans are often circumvented.— Thus, I ſet off 
for Briſtol, agreeable to the account I gave you in my 
laſt, in order to enjoy a few weeks of relaxation, ſrom 
the cares and anxieties I was conſtantly a prey to. But 
I was not ſuffered by the inviſible agents who make all \ 
our moves, o carry my deſign, into execution. I bad 
no ſooner reached the place of my deſtination, 0 
L / | uniore- 
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unforeſeen accidents my recall had outſtripped myſelf; 
my expectations were totally fruftrated:z and I was 
obliged to return to accumulated vexations.—Such diſ- 
appointments, I know, are "_— imputed to acci- 
dent, and lightly thought of. But I cannot help conſi- 
dering them as a part of the arrangement of the afore- 
faid ſportive beings, who are either permitted to enjoy 
the perplexities which they themſelves occaſion to poor 
mortals ; or elſe, they are intended-as trials of our pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion.— Proceed in your ſtory, ſay you? 
—l obey, ian eee ee ee 8 | 
The Tak ſeaſon, from an incidental circumſtance, 
was productive of a conſiderable addition to my income. 
Mr. w introduced upon the ſtage a young lady, 
who was r partial to him, Upon her being 
engaged, Mr. Rich requeſted” my permiſſion for her to 
debute in Juliet; which I readily granted. This lady, 
whoſe name was Noſſiter, in addition to a genteel fi- 
pure, had had a liberal education beſtowed upon her 
y the late Lord Cholmondeley, as her mother attend- 
ed his lordſhip in the quality of houſekeeper. | 
Barry, who ſpent his whole income in entertaining 
his countrymen, upon this occaſion brought his Hiber- 
nian phalanx to ſupport the lady. He likewiſe ſpoke 
an occaſional prologue by way of introduction to her. 
In this there was introduced a line containing the words, 
and juſt ber age. Mrs. Cibber having planted herſelf 
in the front row of the balcony, ſo injudicious a ſtep 
attracted the notice of Barry ; and when he came to 
that ſentence he ſpoke it ſo pointedly, that it could not 
fail of hitting the lady over him; who, though now ad- 
vanced into the vale of years, ſtill continued to pet form 
the youthful: character of Juliet. - The audience like- 
wiſe-felt the juſtice of their application; And as they' 
always kindly intereſt: themſelves in the ſucceſs of a 
new performer, ſhewed' their diſapprobation of Mrs. 
Cibber's imprudence, by beſtowing a profuſion of ap- 
plauſe on the new Juliet, „ HERS © | 
L had cauſed it 10 be ſtipulated in my articles, that 1 
was to have a larger ſalary than any other female per- 
former at that theatre. Mrs Woffington was prevent- 
ed by indiſpoſition from -appeating this winter. And 
SFO conſequently, - 
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conſequently, as Mr. Barry inſiſted upon having five 
hundred . for his os my ſalary was rated to 
five hundred guineas. But what was of much more 
conſequence io me, it procured me a conſiderable re- 
laxa tion from the duties of the ſtage, and gave me more 
time to attend to ſerious avocations; particularly to 
the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, which I had com- 
menced, upon having the happineſs of being introdu- 
ced to Lady Anſon. + + onthe 
As the concerns of my brother Lieutenant O'Hara, 
rocured me the honour of an introduction to that lady, 
| wil beg leave, as I have not mentioned his name a 
long while, to devote a few pages to him. The ſhip to 
which he belonged being ſtationed at Gibraltar, of 
which place Lord Tyrawley was then Governor, he 
frequently went aſhore, and was treated with the re- 
ſpe due to his affinity to the commander of the for- 
treſs. But his humour one evening overcoming his rea- 
ſon and duty, he juſtly incurred his father's — 
The old veteran having been wounded in almoſt every 
part of his body, during the different engagements 
wherein he had bravely fought, a lameneſs had enſued. 
As he was walking up the ball · room, at one of their aſ- 
ſemblies, his ſon, forgetting the honourable cauſe of 
his Lordſhip's limping, hopped after him to excite a 
laugh from the company; which being-obſerved by, or 
told to his Lordſhip, who gloried in his wounds, he 
never would forgive a ſon that had endeavoured to ri- 
dicule thoſe teſtimonies of his valou . 

Not long after, the ſhip being ordered upon ſome 
immediate ſervice, and the Captain happening to be on 
ſhore ill, my brother, as firſt Lĩeutenant took the com- 
mand. During the cruize he fell in with a ſhip of much 
ſuperior force, which he bravely fonght, notwithſtand- 
ing the manifeſt diſadvantage ; and having diſmaſted 
bis adverſary, brought his own ſhip off with great ſkill. 
Buy an action ſo brilliant he acquired great honour; 
and the affair was much talked of. The Captain in a 
ſhort time dying, my brother made no doubt but he 
ſhould be nominated Commander of a veſſel which had 
been ſaved by his bravery. - But he was diſappointed in 
his expectations. Lord Tyrawley, not being able to 
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forgive the inſult he had received from him, he had, 
with too much rigour, applied to the Admiral upon 
the occaſion, and requeſted that his fon might not be 
promoted to the command. 
My brother was no ſooner informed by the Admiral 
of his Lordſhip's application, than he was incenſed 
greatly both at his father's ſeverity, and the Admirals 
too eaſy compliance with ſo unjuſt a requeſt. And in 
the firſt trapſports of his rage, he incloſed his commiſſion 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, deſiring they would of- 
fer it up, with their next ſacrifice to the Goddeſs Cloa- 
cina, It was expected that my brother would have 
been called to a court martial for this indignity. But 
their Lordſhips taking into conſideration the provoca- 
tion he had received, and attributing his rudeneſs to 
them to the unkind treatment of Lord Tyrawley and 
the Admiral, they only entered into an official reſolution 
that he ſhould never be employed in the ſervice more, 
It was a long while before I could get him reinſtated, 
though I exerted all my intereſt for the purpoſe. And 
it impeded his being made a poſt captain for years. 
In the proſecution of my brother's reinſtatement, I 
applied to the late honourable Mr. Yorke, who was one 
of the moſt zealous of my theatrical admirers. I re- 
ueſted of him that he would intereſt himſelf with his 
ſer, Lady Anſon, in behalf of my relation, upon 
which he told me, he would introduce me to her lady- 
ſhip, that I might plead for him myſelf, He accord- 
ingly did me the honour ; which procured me the ha p- 
pineſs of being acquainted with that lady. | : 
As the bad ſtate of health her ladyſhip laboured un- 
der confined her much at home; and had a taſte 
for literature, ſhe applied herſelf for ſtudy ; and be- 
came an adept in moſt of the ſciences. When I took 
my leave of her ladyſhip after my firſt introduction, ſhe 
requeſted that I would call upon her often. And as 
we generally adopt the reſearches of thoſe we admire, 
J reſolved to ftudy: philoſophy ; and endeavour, if I 
could not arrive at the honour of being the firſt, to be 
the ſecond female Newton. For this purpoſe I viſited 
the obſervatory at Flamſtead houſe ; conftantly attend- 
ed Martin's Lectures; and ſoon became ny 
5.153204 1% 0100 bbs 
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with the Ram, the Bull, the Lion, the Scorpion, and 
all the conſtellations, Having  acquied a knowledge 
of Aſtronomy, 1 do not know whether J ſhould not 
have become an adept in every branch of natural Phi- 
loſophy, had not my humanity ſtood in the way. For 
upon 3 a cat tortured in an air-pump, of which, 
though an animal I have the greateſt diſlike to, I 
could not bear to behold the convulſive ſtruggles ; 1 
left the purſuit of Philoſophy, and turned my thoughts 

to Politics... Een a5 
When I entered upon this ſcience, I determined to 
become if poſſible, another  Maintenon, Though 1 
could never admire that lady's ſentiments in private 
life, I readily allowed that ſhe 12 great talents in 
the cabinet. I now ſtudiouſly ſought to acquire a 
knowledge of the laws of nations, I read Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and all the great writers upon that ſubject, 
And paid as much attention to the ſtudy, as if I had 
been about, to be appointed. Ambafſadreſs to the firſt 
court in Europe. What greatly accelerated my profi- 
ciency in this branch of ſcience, was my having had 
the pleaſure of meeting Lady Rochford at Holland- 
houſe. 
I need not inform you that this Lady 


n 


; was one of the 
firſt wits of her time, and from having been bred in a 
court, one of the, moſt poliſhed; of women. Her ex- 
tenſive knowledge enabled her to render herſelf of great 
ſervice to Lord Rochford during bis embaſſies to moſt 
of the principal courts of Europe. Though ſhe was 
thus elevated by her ſtation and great abilities, ſne had 
the good ſenſe to be above forms. She made her own 
etiquette, As I did not accept her invitation ſo ſoon as 
her ladyſhip expected, ſhe came to viſit me. This cir- 
cumſtance not only highly flattered me, but procured 
me the pleaſure of her converſation, which I ſcarcely 
knew equalled by any of her ſex.— The boaſted ſuperi- 
ority of the men over our ſex in the endowments of the 
mind, is a mere common- place vaunt.— How many la- 
dies could I point out, from my acquaintance with the 
great world, whoſe mental accompliſhments are incon- 
. trovertible proofs of the fallacy of this much talked of 
opinion! Among theſe, the lady I have juſt mentioned 
was a brilliant inſtance, PA 
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This ſeaſon I appeared but ſeldom, as Barry revived 
ſeveral old plays, and procured a new one, in order to 
ſhew Miſs Noſſiter to advantage. He was obliged to 
adopt ſuch a meaſure, the poſſeſſion of characters be- 
inz, as I have already obſerved, eſteemed at this time 
the property of the performer. And it was an invaria- 
ble rule at the theatre, not to make the ſmalleſt en- 
croachment on a'cuſtam fo long eftabliſhed. The new 
piece he had procured was at length announced. The 
name of its author I think, was M*Namara. I am not 
altogether certain as to the title of this tragedy of tta- 
gedies, but believe it was chriſtened © Philoclea. LT 

The firſt night of its being performed, I went to Mr. 
Rich's, with an intent to accompany ſome of his family 
into the houſe to ſee it. By ſome. incident or other we 
were prevented from carrying my deſign into execution. 
About eight o'clock, we were greatly ſurpriſed to hear 
the moſt violent ſhouts, and loudeſt peals of laughter, 
that can be conceived, iſſue from the theatte. Our 
curioſity being now excited, we all haſtened in, to 
know what could occafion ſuch unuſual marks of diſ- 
tinQion to a ſerious piece. We found the heroine-of it, 
and another female upon the ſtage; and were informed 
that they were the eighth or ninth characters which 
had made their exit to be decapitated, and returned 
immediately with their heads on. This gave the piece, 
at leaſt the charms of novelty ; and ſhewed that the 
author had adopted Bays's mode, to eleuate and ſur- 
prize. It could not however, ſecure it from being 
damned, | l 

Among other plays, Barry revived © Mithridates.“ 
But it was attended with no better ſucceſs than that of 
his countryman, And the proprietor, loaded with ſuch 
an additional expence, found this to be the leaſt profita» 
ble ſeaſon of any within my memory. - + # 

During the preſent winter I obtained another patro- 
neſs, in the young Lady Eſſex. This lady, who was 
Juſt married to the Earl, was the daughter of the cele- 
brated wit, Sir Charles | Hanbury Williams, Her par- 
tiality for me: exceeded all belief. 80 extraordinary a 


Prejudice in my favour can only be accounted for, by 


her mother's having never permitted her to go into pub- 
Vox. I. an | lic 
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muſt indulge me in them now an 


fore let it ſtand as it is, and proceed. 
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lic till her nuptials took place, It was a firſt impreſſi- 
on ; and thoſe are generally laſting. To this amiable 


young lady I introduced Madam Monnet, of whom I 


have already made mention. An honour which ſhe re- 
paid with the loſs of her life. 
e | G. A. B. 


ETER IN. 


tr) tn March iſt, 1. 
A you put a ſtop, or at leaſt my imagination re- 
preſented you as putting a ſtop to my reflections 
at the beginning of my laſt letter, I ſhall in this enter 
at once upon my narrative. 4. premiſing, that you 
then. The obſerva- 
tions I am frequently led to interſperſe through my 
« Apology,” are ſuch as naturally ariſe from the inci- 
dents ; and they afford a needful relief.—Hold pen !— 


. 
* ” 


Shall I not myſelf be guilty of as great an Hiberniaciſm 
as the author of Philoclea,” if 1 make the introducto- 


ry part of this letter a long one, at the very time 1 am 
aſſerting that I will proceed without any introduction 
at all -I fear I ſhall.—But how to remedy it I know 
not; unleſs I either add to my blunder by adding a 
long ſtring of apologies, or tear to pieces what I have 
already written. The former would probably put your 
patience to too ſevere a trial ; and the latter I am loath 
to do, leſt I ſhould rob you of a ſmile: which this little 
excurſion of my pen perhaps may excite.-I will there- 
My benefits were increafing every year. And I was 
now ſo accuſtomed to receive the tribute of the public, 
that I accepted their preſents with as much eaſy indif- 


- ference, as the Princeſs in ener „Indian Queen,” 


does her lover's laurel. Faſhion had for ſome time 


made me her ſtandard. But now I reaped more ſolid 


pleaſure, and more laſting praiſe, from having my com- 
pany courted by a * Doddington, a F Lyttleton, a Wil- 


liame, and a Mallet, To theſe I might add the modern 


George Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Maleombe. 
+ Lord Lyttleton. 8 
§ Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 


\r Ariſto- 
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Ariſtophanes, and all the its of the age. And what. 
was ſtill more flattering to my pride, females of the 


firſt rank, and thoſe exemplary patterns of refitude, 


admitted me to their intimacy. A Powerſcourt, a Dillon, 
and a Tyrawley, honoured me with their friendſhip, 


I viſited occaſionally thoſe ladies, and, though I was 


not in a ſituation of life, even if I had been married, 
to hope for a return, they always returned my viſits, 
and accepted my invitations. As did alſo the Coun- 


teſs of Rochford, with whom I was lately become ac- 


"_— 


quainted, ' 8d bd, . 
Judging by theſe fortunate circumſtances, for which 
I was more indebted to chance than to real merit, the 


world ſuppoſed me to poſſeſs as many mental qualifi- 


cations, as the ſuperficial ones faſhion had given me 
credit for. I was too indolent to convince them of the 
contrary. I ſuffered them to remain in the error. 
They, however, took it for granted. And though I 
might not be eſteemed by my acquaintance a firſt rate 
wit, I was, termed extremely clever. This opinion 
paſſed current. And at that time I was too much 
eloved to have it contradicted. Thus does our con- 
ſequence in the opinion of the. world 2 depend 
upon circumſtances. Whilſt fortune ſmiles, we ſtand 
high in their eſtimation; our moſt. trivial accompliſh- 
ments are magnified into perfections; and every word 
we utter abounds with good fenſe.— Yet let but a cloud 
appear to darken our proſpects, and thoſe who before 
were charmed with what bordered on folly, now become 
inſenſible to our moſt refined wit. | | 


Mr. Fox continued at the head of the ſame depart- | 


ment, with univerſal approbation. He not only execut- 


ed his high office with ſatisfaction to himſelf; but to 
thoſe who were dependent on him, or had concerns 
with him. To thoſe who came to tranſact buſineſa, 
or to ſolicit ſuch favours as he could with propriety be- 
he gave a ready admiſſion, and ſent them awa 
pleaſed with their reception. But thoſe who applied 
merely to court the ſunſhine of his favour, met with 


an unxeſerved refuſal, He did not, as is too oſien 


the caſe, buoy up their hopes with promiſes he never 
intended to fulfil; on the contrary he put a flop at 
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was, that T wiſhed to thank in perſon Madam Brilliant 


once to further applications, And thereby prevented 


his levee from being crouded with vain expeQtants, to 


their great inconvenience and loſs of me. 

Mr. Calcrafi's agencies increaſed daily. And my 
company and buſineſs kept pace with that increafe, 1 
was ſe much intereſted in promoting his emoluments, 
that I did it at the hazard of my life. Hearing one 
night at a late hour, of a promotion that was about 10 
take place, I aroſe from my bed, to which I was con- 
fined by illneſs, dreſſed, and went to a maſqued ball 
at the Haymarket, where I heard the two gentlemen 1 
wanted to apply to were, on purpoſe to remind them 
of their promiſes. Theſe were Colonel Laſcelles, and 
General Honeywood, They recolleQed having given 
me a promiſe, and I ſucceeded in my application. But 


the fatigue I went through to do this occaſioned my 


being confined to my bed for a fortnight. 

- The iacreaſe of buſineſs Mr. Calcraft now experi- 
enced, rendered it neceſſary, from the additional clerks 
and ſervants which were become needful, to take a 
muck larger houſe than that we were in at preſent. 
As one which was both roomy and elegant was requi- 
fite, and likewiſe that it ſhould be firuated contiguous 
to the public offices, the ſummer was allowed for the 
acquiſition of ſuch a one. As for my own part, I was 
determined to have no concern in the tranſaction. Find- 
ing myſelf near twelve hundred pounds in debt, I de- 
clared | would no longer be the oſtenſible houſekeeper. 
And in order to avoid being ſo, I reſolved: on a tour to 
the Continent, inſtead of 'a journey to Briſtol, as I firſt 
had propoſed. My next indycement in fixing on the 
former, was to ſee my much efteemed friend Miſs 


Meredith, who had to appearance almoſt come to the 


laſt ſtage of her journey through life. Another motive 


for the civilities I had received from her. 
My gentleman, who by this time imagined that I had 
relaxed from my inſenfibility, and had contracted ſome 


regard fort him, no ſooner thought he pereeived this, 


than from the natural fickleneſs of his ſex, he became 
indifferent hiniſelf. . proof, he avow- 
ed a partiality for a lady of eaſy virtue, ycleped Lucy 

; Cooper. 


r 


arbitrary impriſonment. For 


elegant tetirement, where 
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Cooper. - In conſequence of this, he encouraged my 
reſolution of going to France; and we parted equally 
well pleaſed. —ls it not ſtrange that there ſhould be this 


unaccountable propenſity in man? What they ſtrive to 


obtain by vows, by bribes, or the moſt abject ſubmiſli- 


on; and purchaſed by whole years of aſſiduity ; is no 
"ſooner ſecured, than it loſes its value. By keeping 


% men off, as Mrs. Peachum tells her daughter, We 
* do indeed keep them on.“ Had any one told Cal- 


craft, when he made uſe of the arts he did to gain 


poſſeſſion of me, that the very appearance of the re- 
gard be then ſo earneſtly ſought, would prove deſtruc- 
tive of his love, his anſwer would have been, It is 
„ impoſſible. 8 0 

My firſt viſit when I arrived at Boulogne, was to the 
convent of the Urſulines, where I had ſpent ſo 


| . many 
happy years in the early part of my life, and from 


whoſe peaceful walls I had often regretted my removal. 
] was here a welcome gueſt. Having from the time of 
my leaving France kept up a correſpondence with the 
ladies, notwithſtanding ſo many years had fince elapſ- 


ed, I was not totally forgotten by them, as otherwiſe . 


might have been expected. I continued with them four 


days, which I paſſed in ſweet converſe with the holy 


ſiſters, and in the pleaſing duties of that religion, the 


firſt rudiments of which had been there inſtilled into 


my mind 15 | 
. From: thence I proceeded directly to Paris. Had I 
not been accuſtomed. to attention, my ſituation. here 
would have been troubleſome. There is ſo much fade/e 
in the-adulation you receive from the French, that it 
ſickens inſtead of pleaſing. I was introduced to the 
Du Menil. The Clairon and Lequin were in con- 
finement for having refuſed to play upon ſome par- 
ticular occaſion. When I received this information, 
I congratulated myſelf on being a native of Britain; 
where the laws would have protected me from an 

1 certainly ſhould not 
have ſubmitted with paſſive obedience io fuch an in- 


I had a very preſſing invitation wo go to Valtaire's 
ere the Marquis de Vernieul 
Was 


* 


/ 
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was then upon a viſit. And I was very much mor- 
_tified that the limitation of my time prevented me 
from enjoying a happineſs 1 had long languiſhed for. 
I wrote the reaſon of my not being able at that -time 
| to accept the honour intended me; but promiſed that 
| I would, with the utmoſt pleaſure, make it my bufi- 
3 neſs, the following ſummer, I marked the day of 
my, intended return from the ſouth, where the chief 
purpoſe of my tour called me; which would be about 
the ſame time, I learnt, that the Marquis was to be 
in Paris. GEES eee en 4,70 
Upon my arrival at Thoulouſe, which had been the 
| reſidence of my fair friends the Miſs Merediths, I found 
| that the eldeſt, who to all appearance was in good 
14 health when ſhe left England, had breathed her laſt, 
| ſome few days before I reached the place. I was ap- 
prehenſive that the melancholy event would have prov- 
| ed fatal to her ſiſter, who had been ſo long ill, and on 
whoſe account they had come to France, But, con- 
| trary to all expectation, in a fortnight after her ſiſter's 
1 deceaſe, ſhe was ſo well recovered as to be able to te- 
| 
| 
| 
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turn with me to Paris. Where the gaiety of that live- 
ly city, which her indiſpoſition had prevented her from 
enjoying as ſhe paſſed through it in her way to Thou- 
louſe, diſpelled her grief, and quite re-eſtabliſhed her 
health. The never-failing ſpirits of the Marquis de 
Vernieul, who was returned from Voltaire's, together 
with our trips to the environs, and the petit ſoupers we 
1 were inceſſantly partaking of, made the three weeks 
1 which we continued in Paris, fly with the nimble pinions A 
| of a dove, So much for my excurſion to France; 
which not only afforded me a temporary ſuſpenſion 1 
of my cares, but Mr. Calcraft time to engage a 
houſe. CCFFFCCCTT OT FO EE, 
Upon my return to England, T was ſet down at 
our hotel in Parliament - ſtreet; for ſo it really was in 
compariſon to the houſe in Brewer- ſtreet. I was very 
happy to find things cemme ils faut; in conſequence of 
which my maid was to return to ber former ſituation, 
and be termed my woman, Mrs. Clifford, Mr. Cal- 
craft had now fourteen or fifteen clerks, which made 
the whole of our ſervants to amount to 3 of 
£200 irty. 
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thirty. He had engaged a moſt reputable maitre d bU- 
tel named Guince, who had lived with Mr. Pelham 
till his death. Having made ſo conſiderable: an additi- 
on to our ſtile of living, Mr. Calcraft agreed to allow 
two thouſand five hundred pounds a year for the table; 
which, with the produce of the farm, preſents, &c. was 
fully ſufficient to maintain, in this point, the magniſi- 
cence we. were entered into. For though the quantity 
of the proviſions was thus increaſed, the quality was by 
no means the ſame. . 15 | 
From this expenſive arrangement, I did not entertain 
the leaſt doubt but that Mr. Calcraft would readily diſ- 
charge ſuch a trifle as twelve hundred pounds; which» 
was the amount of the debts I had contradted for the 
houſe expences, as already. obſerved. The extra ones, 
which I had incurred by purchaſes, during my excur- 
ſion to France, my friend Miſs Meredith had enabled 
me to pay. Upon their. ſetting out for the conti= 
nent, their banker, Sir . Joſeph Hankey, had given 
them an unlimited credit on a houſe at Thoulouſe; 
and the ſiſter that died having left the ſurviving one the 
whole of her fortune, the companion of my return was 
miſtreſs of more than twenty thouſand pounds. The 
ſum I borrowed of this lady amounted to fix hundred 
pounds, 128 | Wee: Xt 


: Li £T.0-E-R*: NIE 
n wer a att March 9, 172. 

HEN the winter campaign at the theatre com- 
| menced, I found that Barry was gone to Ireland 
in diſguſt. This had ariſen from Mr. Rich's not think- 
ing proper to comply with the exorbitant demands he 
made relative to the engagement of Miſs Noſſiter. Mr. 
Sheridan was engaged for ſome nights. I was not upon. 
the beſt terms with that gentleman for more reaſons: 
than one. la the firſt-place, I could not forgive bis 
making me pay for the orders I had iſſued duting my 
being with him in lreland. And in the next, from a 
letter he had wrote me, in which he offered me a pecu- 
niary reward, if I would recommend a friend of his to 
Mr. Calcraft, as an Iriſh agent, I was ſo diſpleaſed - | 
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this affronting mode of application, that although I had 
heard of the gentleman's worth, and could have wiſhed 
to have ferved him, I returned no anfwer to Mr. Sheri- 


dans letter; in order to ſhew, that I was fſenfible of 


the affront. I have always been very particular in re- 


fuſing every application that has been attended with the 


offer of a douceur, And if a laudable delicacy in points 
of this kind was more general, places would not ſo of- 


ten be filled by the ignorant and unworthy, to the ex- 
cluſion of merit. 


_— very little Wr of employment at the 
theatre, I requeſted Mr. Rich to give me up my arti- 
cles; in which, beſides the ſtipulation for my ſalary, 
there was an agreement that I ſhould have my choice 


.of parts in all plays which might be aQed at that 


houſe. But this he would not conſent to do. A gen- 
tleman, of the name of Sparks, was e by Mr. 
Rich this ſeaſon. He had great merit in his line of 
acting; but his chief excellence lay in the infinite hu- 
mour he was. maſter of when in company; which 


made bi company greatly courted by all his acquaint- 


Early in the ſeaſon a rehearſal of The Diſtreſſed 
Mother”” was called. Being rather later than uſual in 
my attendance, for I always made a point to be one of 


the firſt, to my great ſurprize I found Mrs, Woffington 


repeating the part of 'Andromache, Upon my expreſſ- 
ing my diſapprobation, that lady, walking up to me, 
ite, that as my youth and elegance 7 ſuited 
the character of Hermione, and that J might alſo enjoy 


the happineſs ſhe knew I fhould have in ſhewing my 
new Pariſian finery, ſhe had been induced to take the 


part of the Queen. Without deigning to return an 


anſwer to my -inſulting rival, I immediately ſent for 


Mr. Rich, and told him what was going forward. The 


manager, without any heſitation, reinſtated me in my. 
character; and Mrs, Woffington was obliged, againſt 


her will, to appear in Hermione, and, to her very great 
mor tification, in a dreſs that was not over clean. ; 


+ « Oedipus” was ſoon after revired. And in order 
to ſhew the hero and heroine of the piece to the great- 


eſt advantage, Mrs. Woffingten, upon account of her 
| | figure, 
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bgure, was choſen to repreſent the latter, and Iwas to 
ut, 


rin the character of a young princeſs. I: did fo: 
on the firit night of its repreſentation, overcome by. 
the horror of the piece, and by my fright at ſeeing the 
ſt of Laius ; notwithſtanding 1 had been ſo T 
uſed to the ſtage, and all its feigned terrors, I fainted. \ 
away, and was cartied off in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 
When | recovered. my ſenſes, I was informed, that the 
audience, as much terrified-as myſelf, had retired, and 
left Oedi pus and jocaſta w croak: at one another, in a 
diſmal te- d- tete. Ae, N nee N 
„ Phædra and Hippolytus,“ in which I was honour- 
ed with the part of another princeſs, was alſo got up. 
Of this character from the pieces being ſo ſhort-lived, 
I tecollect as little as I do that of lytus, which T 
have been trying to call to memory, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. Fhe illneſs, which proceeded from the fright 
juſt mentioned, laſted a confiderdble time, and pre- 
vented my playing much, till the benefits, when I was: 
fully employ $74 og F (36,217 | 4 $9 . 8 
Aſter I had received the emoluments of my own be- 
nefit; 1 propoſed to ſettle all my bills. And for this 
pus I ſhewed Mr. Calcraft thoſe which had been 
eft unpaid at the time we quitted Brewer-ſtreer. 
Theſe; by their accumulation between the period of their 
being delivered in and out removal-from thence, were 
now increaſed to upwards of thirteen hundred pounds. 
Having deliberately looked over them, and feen their 
amount, he plainly told me, that he could not pay 
them He faid; that his expences were very great 3 
and as my income was ſo conſiderable, it was more 
than ' ſufficient, with oeconomy, to ſupport ſo ſmall a 
family, with the four hundred a year he had allowed 
towards it. He then aſked me what 1 had done with 
the thouſand pounds in dank notes, that I had received 
at the time of my quarrel with Mr. Metham, of which 
he. now acknowleged himſelf the donor, as well as of 
the fifty for my Tunbridge horſes. I was thunder-ſtruck. 
at this direQ@refuſal of his paying theſe debts,. for I'not 
only flattered myſelf that he would have diſcharged 
them, but the fix hundred pounds I had borrowed of 


N . As 


' ſhould have done, as 


came again. 
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4s ſoon as I could recover from my confuſion, I aroſe 
up io leave the room. But he prevented me from go- 


ing, fearing I ſhould qui the houſe, This I certainly 
deſpiſed him for his meanneſs. 
I I muſt here ſtop to remark, that even in the midſt of 


my chagrin at Mr, Calcraft's behaviour, I received great 
pleaſure from the information, that I was not indebted 


to the nobleman I ſuſpected for the thuoſand pounds; 


eſpecially as his Lordſhip had ſeemed to conſider him- 


ſelf al liberty to ſolicit my favour ever ſince my diſu- 


nion with Mr. Metham. 


Mr. Calcraft having detained me, he concluded with 


ſaying, that if I would once convince him that I knew 


the value of money, he would give me a thouſand pounds 
for every. hundred. I then required. Tired with this 
pecuniary converſation, which always was the moſt 
unpleaſing to me of any, and now holding him in ſove- 
reign contempt, I replied, that I left it to plodders 
like him, who were poſſeſſed of no other knowledge, to 
ſet a value upon ſuch traſh. Upon this, he pulled out 
his pocket-book, and laying down three hundred and 
odd pounds, which, with 5 thouſand and fifty before 
received, juſt made up the amount of the bills ow- 
ing, he walked down to his deſk; there to bleſs the 
Mammon, by which he hoped, at ſome future period, 
to purchaſe himſelf a tiile, or at leaſt to become, 
through it, a leadet in the Houſe of Commons. That 
theſe were his ſentiments, I ſhall. hereafter have occa- 
ſion jo:evieces ½ r ou gh viking od ter 
I had been told, a few days before the above con- 
verſation between Mr. Calcraft and myſelf took place, 
that a lady, who would not leave her name or any 
meſſage, had called upon me ſeveral times, and, as 
The ſaid, by my own appointment. As I was punQti- 
lious, even to the very letter of the word, 1 was ſur- 
-prized at having been guilty of ſuch a breach of good 
manners. 1 accordingly gave orders to the porter (for 
ſuch a domeſtic was now become neceſſary to us) 
that the ſtranger ſhould be admitted whenever ſhe 
l had ſcarcely compoſed myſelf from the agitation in 
which Mr. Calcraft had left me, and had juſt ſat down 
2. = \ : | do 


I had juſt before been moved with reſentment. . 
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to breakfaſt, when the perſon was ſnewn in. But how. 
ſhall I deſcribe to you the figure that entered the room; 
picture to yourſelf a tall, thin, pale, dejected woman, 
in whoſe looks was accumulated every degree af diſ- 


treſs and miſery. . Yet there ſhone through all this 
- wretchedneſs ſomething which ſeemed to declare that 
the was not born to ſuffer indigence. I requeſted. her 


to fit, and enquired her commands. She then informed 
me, that having loft the uſe of her hand, ſhe had been 
obliged to another to enable her to addreſs me. And 
as the reaſon was aſſigned in the letter which ſhe had 
ſent me, of her not giving me then an explanation, ſhe 
reminded me, that 1 had kindly wrote an anſwer, ia 
which I had defired to ſee her. As ſoon as ſhe men - 
tioned this, I recollected the circumſtance. - 
Upon my preſſing her to drink a diſh of chocolate, 
ſhe requeſted, as my maid was in the room, ſhe might 
be permitted to ſpeak with me alone. Had: ſhe. known | 
the goodneſs of Clifford's heart, ſhe would have eſteemed 
this .requeſt unneceſſary. As ſoon as my maid; had 


quitted the room, the ſtranger threw open a decent 


cloak that covered her, and diſplayed ſuch a ſcene of 


 wretchedneſs, as an attempt to deſcribe, with minute- 


neſs, would almoſt call my veracity in queſtion. Let it 
ſuffice to ſay, that her gown, or the garment which 
had once been a gown, had no ſleeves to it. IW 
pieces of cloth were faſtened cloſe to her ſticks of arms, 
which if poſſible, made them appear thinnet than ws { ; 
were. In ſhort, the whole of her dreſs conveyed ſuc 

an idea of extreme penury, as I had- never been a wit- 
neſs. to upon any occaſion before. This diftreſsful-ght 
awakened within me every compaſſionate feeling; and 
I was now as much affected by the tender paſſions, as 


£ 


fortunate widow of the late Sir James Lindſay,. Who 
had been firſt lieutenant of a man of war, and blown 


She proceeded to inform me, that ſhe 


up in her during an engagement. She ſaid, 6 the 


match between Sir James and herſelf had been more 
incited by love than prudence, his father, upon his 
deceaſe, had left him a very ſmall eſtate only, together 
with a title, which was rather an incumbrance ma : 
Da! | . Who: 
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who kad it not in their power to ſupport the dignity of 
it. She added, that ſhe had five children. 

'Her eldeſt ſor, Sir John, had been taken from her 
by his uncle, an eminent merchant, and from whom he 
had expectations of a future ſupport. Her eldeſt 
daughter, during the time ſhe lay in with one of her 
other children; had, through the ' careleſſneſs of the 
ſervant, fallen - out of a w ow, by which ſhe had 
broken one of her legs. An 9 followed, and 
ſhe was otherwiſe rendered a eripple. The terror, ari- 
ſing from the ſad cataftro he of her dear huſband, had 
thrown' her into labour fooner than nature intended, 
hen ſhe was delivered of a boy, who; to all appear- 
ante, would prove an idiot; as, at four- dere] of age, 
”s could not-feed himſelf, or ſpeak articulately. 

Theſe accumulated Deos, added to the 200 pun- 
vent diftreſs, had greatly injured her heal, and occa- 
- toned the loſs of her limbs. She had, however, at 
length recovered the uſe of all but her hands, by which 
alone ſhe could ſapport herſelf and four children; her 

penſion; fifteen pounds a year, badly paid, being barely 
fafficiemt to procure a habitation for them. She had 
been obl.ged- to part from every thing upon which ſhe 
© eould raiſe money. The hat and cloak ſhe had on, the 

only decent part of her apparel, were — dhe 
eoncluded with faying, that ſhe had been adviſed to 
apply to me, and encouraged by the character 1 bore for 
tumanity, the had taken that li . | 
Ihe money Mr. Calcraft left me was ftill- hing on 
wy drefling-table. I took up what there was, and 

ve it to her. It amounted' to a few guineas only. 

ut the fon: exceeding her expectations, the poor woman 
was ready to faint with tranſport. As ſoon as ſhe was 
a little recovered, and had found the power of utter- 
Ance, half cheaked with the fluttering emotions of her 
Fruteful heart, ſhe" ſaid; ® did not mean, Madam, 
ste inttude upon your generoſity, but“ - 

She had roceeded'thus far, when Mr. For enteted 
Weh e ſaw me ſo affected for affected indeed 1 
was, that he was going to retite. Upon which I ran 
to him, and taking hold of his hand, exclaimed, © O, 
* mydear Sie, you are the very perſon I want! bs As! 


O05 v4 


had never taken the liberty to lay hold of his hand be- 
from that, and the agitation of my whole frame, that 


repoated to him- the affecting tale, ſimply as I had juſt 


the toom. 1 ſenſibility was wound up too 


| fare to inform Lady Lindſay in perfon, that her four 


| ther, that his Majeſty, in confiderationrof her late hof- 
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fore, and now ꝑreſſed it moſt vehemently, he -imagined 


ſomething of the utmoſt conſequence muſt occafion it. 
He therefore enquired in what he could oblige me. I 


heard it. At the concluſion of it, I found that I ſtill ' 
preſſed his hand between mine, and that I kept him 
Randing. | was confounded. The earneftneſs yith 
which I intereſted myſelf in my petitioner's woes, made 
me forget the decorum due to the perfon to whom I 
Iwas applying in het favour. eee 
I had been in many delicate ſituations before,” bu: 
never felt myſelf in ſo awkward a one as at preſent. I 
could not prevent my tears from flowing; and 1 found 
fimplicity to be more efficacious in pleading. my own 
cauſe,” as well as that of my ſupplicant, than all the 
ſtudied arts of eloquence. Never did two hearts 
more abound with the milk of human kindneſs, than 
my own heart and that of the worthy man before me. 
ülſt humanity beamed from his countenance, he con- 
doled with the lady on her misfortunes, and bidding her 
be comforted, told ber, he would fee what was to be 
done for her. Then taking out his pocket-book, he - 
gave her a bank note, The value of it T did not ſee. 
y unfortunate viſitor was oppreſſed before. But now 
ſhe was overwhelmed, She ſpontaneouſly fell on her 
knees. Her ſtreaming eyes and grateful looks thanked 
us with inexpreſſible energy ; but her tongue refuſed its 
aid upon the occaſion. And ſhe took het leave without 
being able to utter a ſyllable. wy | 
Ion l felt myſelf happy when Lady 1 aril 
igh. It 
became painful, Mr, Fox walked to the ind, and 
by the uſe he made of his handkerchief, I found that 
his eyes bore witneſs to the benevolent emotions of his 
0 | KOT pros rh; 
ln the month of March following, I had the plex- 


children were placed upon the compaſſionate lift, with 
an appointment of hy pounds a-year each. And for- | 


band's 


„ 
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band's having loſt his life, whilſt he was bravely fight- 
ing in his ſervice, had granted her fifty pounds yearly 
out of the "Treaſury, in addition to her penſion, - 
When I had made her happy with this pleaſing intel- 
ligence, I aſked her why I had never ſeen her ſince her 
firſt application to me. She replied, that the alteration 
in her family had taken up all her attention. And as 
ſhe thought I felt too much at her diſtreſs when ſhe 
firſſ _ me acquainted with it, and perceived that 
nothing could hurt me ſo much as thanks, ſhe had re- 
frained from giving me further pain. She told me that ſhe 
ſuppoſed I had been made acquainted with Mr. Fox's 
bounty, who had provided againſt her wants for ſome 
time, by nobly giving her in the bill I ſaw fifty pounds. 
Lady Lindſay added, that her eldeſt daughter, the 
cripple, was happily releaſed by death from her miſera- 
ble fituation. And that the child of whoſe mental fa- 
culties ſhe had been apprehenſive, was now, to her 
great comfort, become one of the moſt ſprightly-beys of 
his age. She much regretted his not being at home to 
thank. me. But, continued her Ladyſhip, we pray for 
you and our worthy benefaQor every night and morn- 
ing, Juſt as I was eng x leave, the little fellow 
came in. And from the deſcription his mother had, I 
ſuppoſe, given of me, immediately knew me. For he 
ran to me, and, kneeling down with a graceful eaſe, 
| kiſſed my hand, I raiſed and careſſed him; and deſired 
his mother would bring him often to ſee me, it being on- 
ly over the way, as they lived but in King Street. | 
Never did I feel more real happineſs, than in being 
the means of relieving this amiable woman and her 
family from the extreme diſtreſs in which they were 
involved. The ſame pleaſing reward attended, I doubt 
not, the great and good man, to whoſe noble benefi- 
cence that relief principally owed its furtherance. How 
ſupremely bleſt are thoſe who poſſeſs, as he did, the 
power, as well as the inclination, to relieve the diftreſſes. 
of the unfortunate! | len 
I can ſcarcely refrain here from entering into a long 
eulogium on that firſt of virtues Benevolence. But hav- 
ing done it in a former letter, I ſhall refer you to that for 
my ſentiments on this nobleſt propenſity of the mind. 
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e ee ene March a1, 22. 
WE LS T the ſcene deſcribed in my laſt letter 
34 paſſed in my dreſſingnoom, Mr. Fox, who had 
an eye like an eagle, caſt them upon the part of, Alzira, 
which lay upon my dreſſing table. I faw_that he wiſh- 
end to ſpeak to me relative to it, but ſome company 

coming in, immediately as Lady Lindſay went out, þ 
was prevented from having an opportunity to do. ſo. y 
- gentleman: had, at my requeſt, altered ſome paſſages in 
— tragedy, which propoſed taking for my benefit, 
and in which he * was to play Zamor. This gentle- 
man had talents for the ſtage, and made the firſt attempt 
on it this ſeaſon, But he was a better critic than an 
actor, and equally as good a play-wright as a critic, He 
has for ſome years quitted the ſtage for the bar, at 
which he makes a conſpicuous figure. q 
As there was company in the drawing-room when the 
Secretary at War came to dinner, and he was impatient 
to ſpeak. to me concerning the part of Alzira, he defired _ 
I would permit him to accompany me into another 
room for a few minutes. Mr. Calcraft having been in- 
formed that Mr. Fox had been a eonſiderable time in my 
dreſſing- room during the forenoon, he made no doubt 
but that I had been complaining to him, and acquaint- 
ing him with the nature of our connection: an event 
which he much dreaded. And his ſuſpicion was con- 
firmed, by ſeeing his patron enter without me, and not 
appearing to be pleaſed. When the ladies and myſelf 
withdrew from table, his apprehenſions increaſed by 
ſeeing Mr. Fox take hold of my hand as I paſſed by 
him, ſaying, at the ſame time, I defire you will.” 
Nor were they leſſened by hearing me reply, I will 
£ conſider of it.” - | : 11 
Ib be ineffable contempt I had ſhewn towards Calcraſt 
in the morning had greatly alarmed him. His con/cs- 
ence, (no, let me correct that word) his fears left his 
deceptions ſhould be diſcovered, excited in his breaſt 
unuſual perturbations. For he ſtill wiſhed to preſerve _ 
the appearance of that principle for which he had hi- 
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therto been famed, and which had procured him, as I 
have already obſerved, the title of honeſ Fack Calcraft. 

It was not from any incitements of rectitude, or of hu- 
manity to me, nor from any regret for the falſnoodt he 
had impoſed upon me relative to his patron, (the par- 
ticulars of which will be preſently developed) but the 
cenſures of the world, and the blaſting his 'undeſerved 
good character, that he was apprehenfive of. The 
time, however, was not yet arrived, when «' diſcovery 
of his cruel duplicity was to take plae. 

His inſolence 1 meanneſs made me deſpiſe, _ 
I did not as yet hate him. His love of money incteafed 
every day. And from accumulating, as he did, a for- 
tune fo rapidly, he affumed-a confequential air, which 
rendered him ridiculous even to his own ſervants, For, 


endeavouring to appear the great man, his ignorance | 


led him into vulgarity. Indeed, he poſſeſſed two qua- 
lifications neceſſary to the acquirement and enjoyment 
of a fortune, and thoſe in an eminent degree. Theſe 
were the art of keeping a ledger, (which I have already 
celebrated) and an excellent judgment in wine. In the 
latter he was a complete connoifleur. And as the inte- 
reſt of his patron, and his connection with me, pro- 
cured him the honour of the beſt company at his table, 
he had an opportunity of diſplaying this valuable branch 
of knowledge. 5 1 if Od 

: r of demeanour upon an elevation ſrom a 
low ftation of life to a high one, is what cannot be ac- 


quired by a little mind. The ſame meanneſs and con- 


traction of ſoul will accompany them, though they are 
elevated to the higheſt rank, and become poſſeſſed of 
princely fortunes.—The only way that can enter into 
their narrow conception of increaſing their conſequence 
proportionably to the increaſe of their wealth, is by af- 
ſuming an haughty air, and an inſolence of carriage 
towards their inferiors. An affumption which only 

ſerves to point out the plainer, to every diſcerning ob- 
ſerver, the rife that bas taken lice. —'Thib counterfeit 
dignity fits'as awkward upon them as Beau  Clincher's 
cloaths — 2 Tom Errand.—-It is not only an infallible 
criterion by Which to know the line they have been 


brought up in, but is a true barometer of their ſenſe and 


dàceompliſhments. 
| As 
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As ſoon as I had left the room, Lord Melcombe ralli- 
ed his friend; Mr. Fox, on the little inexplicable fami- 
liarity which had juſt paſſed between him and me. As 
the gentlemen preſent were all ſuch as he could confide 
in, Mr. Fox, in return, acquainted him, that what he 
had ſaid to me as] went out, related to ſomething which 
concerned them all. He told them, that, as he had 
reaſon to believe I knew the author who had written a 
parody in one of the public papers, which was replete 
with wit and fatire, and diſcovered a fund of political 
knowledge, and whom they had endeavoured-in- vain 
to find out, he had been trying to get me to give him 
up. He added, that his ſuſpicions firſt aroſe from ſome 
pepere. » had caſt his eye upon as they lay on my dreſſ- 
ing table. 75 TPE | g 
* Calcraft, being relieved by this explanation from 
the apprehenſions he had entertained, ſent up, as maſ- 
ter, for the part of Alzira, which had given rife to Mr, 
Fox's ſuppoſition. But I abſolutely refuſed to ſend it, 
not knowing but I might injure the author. My refuſal 
hurt his pride. He, however, made another attempt 
to obtain it; and for this purpoſe conſtituted the chap- 
lain his ambaſſador. I was ftill inexorable ; and con- 
tinued ſo, till I was aſſured it could not poſſibly be at- 
tended with any bad conſequences to my friend. What 
the reſult to him was, I know not, but Mr, Calcraft's 
anxiety had not paſſed unobſerved. Doctor Francis, 
who was in my intereſt, attributed it to jealouſy. The 
reſt of the company, however, imagined it to proceed 
from ſome greater cauſe. And his patron, very ſoon 
aftet, took occaſion to ſpeak to me upon the topic. 
Our ſucceſs this ſeaſon at the theatre was not much 
more briliant than the preceding. Miſs Noſſiter had 
returned from Ireland, where ſhe met with diſapproba- 
tion, more from Barry's ſuppoſed attachment to her, 
his wife being one of the beſt of women, than from her 
want of merit as an actreſs. Upon her return, ſhe en- 
gaged herſelf at Covent-Garden. Mrs, Woffington's 
ill ſtate of health obliged her to decline acting this ſea- 
. fon, Mr. Smith and Mr. Roſs were not capital men. 
The former was by no means ſo well ſkilled as be 


now is. 1 
| N 
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My partiality for Miſs Noſſiter increaſed our acquain- 
tance to an intimacy. This unfortunate young woman, 
unfortunate from her imprudent attachment, was in- 

finitely more agreeable in a room than ſhe was upon the 
| ſtage. As I have already ſaid, ſhe was genteel and ac- 
compliſhed. And when ſhe could forget what preyed 
upon her heart, her converſation abounded with lively 
ſallies. But theſe, however entertaining at the time, 
might not appear ſo ſprightly when repeated, Miſs 
Meredith, who was now my conſtant companion, was 
charmed with her; which occaſioned her being fre- 
quently in Parliament-ſtreet. 90 | 
Mr. Rich, wearied out with the ſucceſſion of bad 
houſes, produced by. the pieces which were then per- 
formed, thought of reviving the Propheteſs” of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. His chief inducement was, be- 
cauſe he could introduce into it-a good deal of machi- 
nery, which, it is well known, was his hobby-horſe. 
In particular, he contrived to bring on a' number of 
dancing chairs. N Mee e 
I was not at all mortified at being left out of this 
pred, as. I had now perpetual employment at home. 
Mr, Calcraft's buſineſs was ſo much increaſed, that he 
could not copy all the private letters. Therefore, as I 
wrote remarkably quick, and could be confided in, I 
was. choſen amanuenſis to the Secretary at War and 
his Commis. | F 
This new employment gave me more frequent op- 
portunities of being alone with Mr. Fox than I had hi- 
therto had. One evening, as we were together, he re- 


vived the occurrences of the day on which Lady Lind- 


ſay had called agen me. I found that he had taken 
notice of Mr. Calcraft's confuſion, and that he had like- 


wiſe obſerved the bank bills which lay near the part of 


the play which had caught his eye. Theſe circum- 
ſtances excited his cuiioſity, eſpecially as he knew that 
Clifford was the keeper of my caſh, except of that be- 
longing to my play-purſe. | _ SL 
As he had begun the topic, I informed him of the 
whole of the converſation, as near as I could recolle&, 
whick had paſſed between Mr. Calcraft and myſelf that 
morning. I had no ſooner done ſo, than he need 
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his ſurprize that Mr, Calcraft did not own me publiely 
as his wife. Had a thunderbolt that inſtant riven my 

heart, it could not have received a more violent con- 
cuſſion. I had only power to exclaim, “ O, vir!” and 
then I burſt into a flood of tears. When I was a little 
recovered, I aſked him if he had not been, and ſtill 
was, a bar to ſuch an union? He aſſured me to the 
contrary. To which he added, that both Lady Caro- 
line and . himſelf had always concluded that we were 
really married. Upon which I related to him all that 
had paſſed at Mr. Ganſell's. When he heard this, he 
ſeemed to be as much confounded as I had been. He, 
however, adviſed me not to take the leaſt notice of what 
had now paſſed between us, but to leave the event to 
time; as in my preſent ſituation (Il was then pregnant) 
a diſpute, which muſt be the natural reſult, might be 
attended with difagreeable conſequences, He conclud- 
ed with affuring me, that as he had been made an actor 
in the affair without his knowledge, he would, on ſome 
future day, take a part in it, 1 ; En 
I returned Mr. Fox thanks for the aſſurance he gave 
me of his friendſhip, and promiſed to be guided by him, 
in a point which required ſo much circumſpeRion. As 
for Mr. Calcraft, the indifference I had hitherto enter- 
tained for him was now grown into perfect contempt. 
Ihad before deſpiſed him for his meanneſs, I now hated 
him for bis duplicity. We had, however, very few 
opportunities v4 entering into converſation with each 
other, his time being engrofſed by buſineſs, and mine 
either by the employment I had entered upon of writing 
letters; or by company. But notwithſtanding, - ſuch 
was the diſpoſition of my mind towards him, I conti- 
nued to be as anxious as ever to promote the buſineſs of 
his office. | 222 5 
Mr. Fox's popularity was at this time arrived at ſuch 
an height, from the oppoſition he made to-the Marriage 
AR, that his chariot was carried upon the ſhoulders of 
the croud, for ſeveral days together, from the Parlia- 
ment Houſe' to Conduit-ſtreet. Mr, Wilkinſon, a ſur- 
rogate of the Savoy, was the firſt, and I believe the 
only clergyman who fell a victim to the injudicious-ar- 
rangeinents of that act. An act, from which the = | 
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fatal effects to ſociety. have reſulted ; for, to the ob- 
ſtructions it has placed in the avenues which lead to the 
temple of Hymen, might, in a great meaſure, be atui- 
buted the numbers of unhappy females, who infeſt the 
ſtreets of this metropolis, to the great annoyance of the 
modeſt part of the ſex, | | 

For a breach of this law, in marrying Mr. Vernon, 
the ſinger, to Miſs Poitjer, the dancer, this clergyman 


was Committed to Newgate ; and rr, ag was ſen- 


tenced to be tranſported. Oneevening Mr. Ridout came 
into the green-room, and informed us, that having been 
to the priſon to ſee Mr. Wilkinſon, he found him on the 


common fide, with the moſt abandoned fellows, and in 
want of every neceſſary. I had no ſooner beard this 


account, than my humanity was awakened, and I de- 
termined to exert myſelf in favour of the unhappy man. 
For this purpoſe, in the firſt place, I begged the favour 
of Mr. Ridout to return upon his ſteps immediately, 
and in my name requeſt of Mr. Akerman to take the old 


1 under his care, and place him in as commo- 
i 


ous à fituation, as his confinement would admit of. 
This Mr. Akerman readily did, and 1 have always 
eſteemed myſelf much obliged to him for ſo doing. He 
removed him from the common fide to his own houſe 


and table, where. he continued, till the hour arrived 
for his going abroad. In the mean time, we collected 


a large purſe for him; and Mr. Fox furniſhed him with 


_ eredentials to ſecure him a living when he arrived at the 
place of his deſtination, But the poor old man had ſuf- 


fered too many hardſhips before I heard of his unhap- 
py ſituation, to reap any benefit from Mr. Fox's good- 
neſs. The ſufferings he had gone through, and the un- 
eaſineſs of bis — 

the voyage, put a period at once to his troubles and 
exiſtence, before he reached the coaſt of America. 

A ridiculous citcumſtance.— The reflection of a mo- 


ment tells me; that the ridiculous circumſtance I am 
about to mention, will ſtand a better chance of having 
the defired effect, if it be not related immediately after 
the foregoing anecdote. It will be neceſſary that the 
compaſſionate emotions excited by the latter ſhould be 
permitted to ſubſide, and that the mind recovers its uſu- 


al 


« 


, aided by the inconveniencies of 
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al tone, before the chords receive a quicker vibration 
from a laughable incident.—As in muſic, too ſudden a 
tranſition from flow and ſolemn ſtrains to quick and live- 
ly-ones, rather bewilders the ſenſes, than arouſes the 
paſſion intended; fo in writing. —But why ſhould I 
enter into a long diſcuſſion of what muſt appear ver 

lain to you ? You ſee, as clearly as I do, that it wi 
be roper to make a pauſe between the preceding fad 
incident and the ſucceeding merry one. 76 


| G. A. B. | 

L EKT TE LE 
l 9h March 30, 19==, 
Ridiculous circumſtance ha during the get- 


| ting up of the Propheteſs,” which though tri- 
vial in itſelf, as it ſhows the abſurdity of the times, 1 
am induced to give an account of, Mr. Roſs did me 
the honour to conſult me in what manner he ſhould 
dreſs the character of the Roman Emperor, I gave him 
ſuch directions as in my idea appeared moſt conſonant 
to the character. Among other things, I recommended 
him to have a wig made as near à head of hair as it 
could poſſibly be. He told me, that Mr. Rich thought 
it ſhould be a full -· bottomed one. I could not help fmil- 


ing at ſuch an abſurdity. But putting on a grave look, 


I replied, ** Then let it be as large a one as you can 
get.“ And te render yourſelt the more conſpicu- 
e ous,” continued I, muſt not you wear a hoop un- 
« der lamberkins? The ferions air T afſumed 
il 1 uttered this, deceived the hero, notwithſtand- 


ing the propoſal was ſo apparently prepoſterous ; and 


he determined to adopt the mode Thad pointed out. 

Thus bedizened when he came on, the night of re- 
preſentation, there never ſurely appeared on any ſtage 
ſo groteſque a figure, The honſe was in a roar. ' But 
nd one was more diverted with the humourous ſcene 


than myfelf, By this joke, which I could ſcarcely 


believe paſſable, was every perſon preſent, except the 


poor Emperor himſelf, indebted to me for a laugh which 
th 


onght would never have an end. It, however, oy 
attended with a good conſequence, by breaking throug 
. v3 one 
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one of the moſt abſutd cuſtoms that was ever introduc- 

ed. on the Engliſh lege that of dteſſing the Grecian 

and Roman heroes in full- bottomed perukes. 
- The foregoing inſtance reminds me of a cuſtom juſt 
as glaringly prepoſterous, which is common on the 

French ſtage. 1 have there ſee Le Quin ſawing a little 
Spaniſh hat and feather between his hands, in the cha- 
racter of Oreſte, when every other part of the dreſs has 
been truly Grecian, 8 

My benefit this year was, as uſual, very brilliant; 
and lucrative to an exceſs. But the tragedy of Al- 
« zira” has too little of incident, and too much of de- 

| clamation, to ſuit the taſte of an Engliſh audience. The 
pieces which were performed not being in my line of 
acting, I had not much buſineſs at the theatre this ſea- 
ſon. I was not, however, much concerned for the want 
of employment there, and was-very happy when it 
concluded. ' _ Ek. | 
The following ſummer our houſe at Hollwood was 
crouded ſo much, that it really became troubleſome. 
I had ſome time before made Lord Granby a preſent of 
a very fine horſe, which Lord Tyrawley had ſent me 
from Gibraltar, It was one of the ſwifteſt of its ſpe- 
cies Arabia ever produced ; and was able to carry 17 
weight, which rendered it invaluable. The happineſs 
I teceived from being able to make ſuch a preſent to 
ſuch a man, equalled the value of the gift. 

. _ Mr, Calcraft, who always liked to. ſee me well 
mounted, defired Captain S— to look out for a good 
horſe for me; The captain informed him, that he him- 
ſelf had one of the fineſt mares that ever was mounted, 
but ſhe was ſo ſpirited, that he could not, at times, 

hold her in; therefore he was ſure no woman could 

manage her. My gentleman having a great opinion of 
my kill in riding, (er ſecreily wiſhing that my neck 
might be broke in the attempt) laid a conſiderable wa- 
ger, that I could not only ride, but completely manage 
der. He accordingly: at dinner acquainted me, that he 
had made a purchaſe for me of the moſt beautiful mare 

that was ever ſeen. 1 135 

The next day ſhe was brought down to Hollwood. 

We all admired her; but it was with the greateſt diffi- 
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culty that I could be perſuaded to get upon her back. 
What made this reluctance the mote extraordinary was, 
that my courage had hitherto never been known to fail 
me, as | was eſteemed one of the boldeſt riders in the 
kibgdom. I could truly ſay with Sylvia, I could fol- 
low the cry of the hounds all day, and the ſound of 
„the fiddle all night.“ WS. + 
I I have already told you, that a preſentiment always 
caſts a gloom over my mind before an ill betides me. 
Upon this occaſion I heard its ſecret whiſpers, and found 
it too true an augurer. A party of us ſet out for an 
airing together, At firſt we only went a gentle canter. 
But coming to a field where a labourer officiouſly ran to 
\open the gate; an implement of huſbandry he held in 
his hand, gliſtening againſt the ſun, ſo frightened my 
ſteed, that it flew away like lightning. Notwithſtand- 
ing my boaſted ſkill in horſemanſhip, I had no longer 
command of it; and the company imprudently — - 
ing. that ſerved to augment if poſſible its velocity. - 
Finding my left hand now fairly pulled out of joint 
by endeavouring td rein the unmanageable beaſt in, and 
obſerving that we drew near the brink of a ſtone quarry, 
which it was not in my power to prevent it from taking, 
I threw myſelf off, By the time I could do this, I was 
ſo near the edge of the pit, that I fell directly into it, 
and was ſuppoſed by all the ſpeQators to be daſhed to 
ieces.—Cou!d- I but have foreſeen the miſeries which 
ave ſince befallen me, (I am tempted, upon this occa- 
ſion, once more to exclaim) it would have been happy 
for me had the expectations of the company been fa- 
tally fulfilled. —But I was reſerved to experienee yet 
greater evils. $7 2 7 44 
Before the companions of my ride came up, L-had 
recovered from the inſenſibility the fall hi occaſioned, 
and was endeavouring to riſe. This, however, I found 
it impoſſible to do, as my ſhoulder was diſlocated, both 
the bones of my left arm broken, and my hand hanging 
to it, as if it was a ſeparate member. An officer that 
was in company, and who had in a battle ſometimes 
been obliged to undertake ſuch offices, bound up my 
arm with handkerchief A carriage was immediately 
procured, and I was conveyed home. * 


abs TRT LITE aF | 
As I did not chuſe to truſt to the {kill of any of the 
country ſurgeons, a ſervant was diſpatched upon the 
run-away beaſt to town, to call in Mr. Adair. to my 
aſſiſtance. Upon this occaſion its ſpeed could make the 
only atonement for the miſchief it had done. That 
gentleman being at Richmond when our meſſenger ar- 
Tived, his coming down was retarded ſome hours; which 
obliged me to lie, during that time, in 2 moſt difagreea- 
ble and painful fituation. Whilſt he was ſetting the 
joint of my wriſt, ſurprized at my not crying out, he 
turned round to ſee whether I was infenfible ; by which 
means the bone flipped out of its place. A circum- 
ſtance that has deprived me of the power of turning 
that hand ever ſince. | 1 
During my confinement by this accident, (as misfor - 
tunes ſeldom come alone) I met with-one of the ſexereſt 
loſſes 1 had ever felt. Mr. Calcraft coming one day 
into my room to enquire after my health, I took notice 
that he ſeemed uncommonly thoughtful. Upon which 
my ſecond fight inſtantly. viſited me, and I cried out 
with emotion, Bad news from Amefica!” To this he 
only replying with a ſhake of the head, I exclaimed; 
** My fears are tu prophetic, and I have loſt a ſecond 
4% father.” He then informed me of all the circum- 
ſtances of the defeat and death of my much-beloved 
friend General, Braddock. I had no ſooner received the 
heart-rending intelligence, than I gave way to the moſt 
unbounded grief ; which brought on a fever, and I lay 
for ſome time in a dangerous ſituation from theſe com- 
plicated oppreſſions. 8 0 | 
This great man having been often reproached with 
brutality, I am induced to recite tlie following little ac- 
cident, which evidently ſhews the contrary. | 
As we were walking in the Park one day, we heard a 
poor fellow was to be chaſtiſed ; when I requeſted the 
General to keg off the offender. Upon his Ny 
to the general officer, whoſe name was Pury, he aſked 
Braddock, How long fince he had diveſted himſelf of 
brutality, and the inſolence of his manners? To which 
the other replied, ** You never knew me inſolent to m 
«* inferiors, It is only to ſuch rude men as : 
15 3 behave with the ſpirit which 1 think . 
« ſerve. 5 
| - IT like- 


-- 
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- likewiſe, during the ſame interval, received news 


of a different nature. News, which, had it not, from 
ſome untoward circumſtances, proved delufive, would 
have enabled me to avenge myſelf in the moſt; ſatis- 
factory manner of Calcraft's fallacious conduct. The 


fortune I ſhould have received would have entitled me 


to a far better match than himſelf; and which, had it 
taken place, I am well afſured would have impelled him 
to an act that would have prevented his dying a natural 
death.  - 5 


A few days after I had recovered. from my fever, 
(which, I muſt here remark, was ſaid to haſten. the 
knitting of the bone of my arm, an event that had been 


rolonged by too even a circulation of the blood) Mr. 
aleraft came into my room, crying out in extacy, 
% Your fortune is made; your fortune is made,” I 


could not conceive what occaſioned this uncommon fa- 


lutation. But, upon enquiring, he produced a daily 
paper, and read a paragraph which particularly con- 
, cerned me. It was therein mentioned, by way of ad- 
vertiſement, ** That a ſhort time before, Thomas Sykes, 
*"Eſq; died in the ſouth of France, and had left his 
« fortune in the Engliſh funds, and his property at the 
„Hague, both of which was ſuppoſed to be very con- 
« ſiderable, to Miſs Bellamy, belonging to one of the 
* theatres. Further particulars were to be learnt by 


“ enquiring of Mr. Loyd, Garden-Court, in the Tem- 


© ple.“ . | 
did not at firſt recolle& that 1 had ever beard, or 
had any knowledge, of ſuch a perſon ; the affairs. of 
the nation at that time engrofling every thought, and 
lying as heavy upon my neck and ſhoulders, as they 
did upon Obadiah's in The Committee,” At length, 
after a ſhort pauſe, the gentleman whom I had acciden- 


tally met ſome years before at my couſin Crawford's at 


Watford, and who hinted to me about being preſident of 


the female parliament, preſented himſelf to my imagina- 


tion. And I could not help conſidering this concluſive 


oddity as a moſt judicious winding-up of his truiy in- 


gular character. | | "yp 
Mr. Calcraft, who never loſt fight of the homage due 


TY 


to Plutus, the only divinity he adored, haſtened away 
Vol. I. 5 Oo | | Amon 
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*he poſted to Watford. He there learnt from 


| to the ſouth of France was ſoon 


\ 
to the Temple. When he got there, Mr. Loyd inform- 
ed him, that a will, to the parport mentioned 'in the 
"news-paper, had. ſeveral months before-been'brought to 
Him for his iaſpection. Of this he ſhewed Mr. Calcraft 
à copy, telling him, that if the original was not in the 


poffeſſion of Mr. Sykes himſelf when he died, it moſt 


probably was in the hands of Mr. Crawford, who had 


' chambers in the fame court, but whoſe reſidence was at 
Watford. Y PA | ns Ae 

Mr. Crawford not being in town, my zealous friend 
«turned his horſes heads towards Hertfordſhire, and away 
. Craw- 
ford, that Mr. Sykes, before he left England, had en- 
quired much about me; and being told that 1 was then 
in Paris, ſaid, he had no doubt but he ſhould meet with 
me at ſome of the public places there. He further heard 
from him, that the fervant who had attended Mr. Sykes 
| | cted to bring to 
Ln the will, together with the remains of his 
"matter ; is he had particularly requeſted that they ſhould 
oF N in the church of St. Margaret's, Weſtmin- 
"fer. 'Mr., Crawford concluded with affuring him, that 
he had every reaſon to think I ſhould have at leaſt fifty 
"thouſahd pounds in conſequence of this demiſe ; of 
* a very conſiderable ſum was at that time in the 
r | 
Mr. Caleraft had prepared -himſelf to offer a ſop to 
this, Cerberus, had he been able to produce the real 
teſtimony of my good fortune, It, however, once 
more brought me acquainted with my Machiavilian cou- 
fin, who in the end convinced me; that if he could not 
prove my claim to ſo much property, he would at leaſt 
endeavour all he could to deprive me of what I had. 
pon further enquiry Mr. Calcraft found, that every 
Article of the information he had received from Mr. 


£ 


Cmwford was true. But it happened untuckily for me, 
that Mr. Sykes's ſervant, willing to ſecure thoſe effects 


belonging to his maſter, which he had with him, and 
thinking his remains would reſt as quietly in the place 
where he died, as in St. Margaret's, Welkniinſter, nei- 
ther thought proper to bring the will nor the body to 
England. He, however, took care to ſecure himſelf an 
18 nh | | aſylum, 


* 
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aſylum, - which has never yet been diſcovered. Some 


- —— when ] viñted Holland, I heard, that as no 


al claimant had for ſo long appeared, the eſtate and 
perſonal property in that country fell to the States. 
The money depoſited in the Engliſh funds, for the ſame 
reaſan, ſtill remains there. » | 
Thus did my expectations, with regard to my great 
fortune, like all my other hopes, vaniſh into ait. Hav 


: 


I not reaſon to exclaim, think you, as I have more than 


once done in the courſe of my narrative; that I am the 
moſt unfortunate of women? Why are we thus teazed 
with the repreſentation of diſtant pleaſures, only that 
we might regret their being ſnatched from us? The 
evils of life are ſure and laſting; the joys, fallacious 
and ſhort-lived. But I ſhall tire you with the repetition 
of theſe gloomy reflections. I will endeavour, there- 


fore, to avoid them in future as much as poſſible, — 


The moſt pointed ſtings of recollection onſy ſhall draw 
a ſigl from me. And yet, ſinarting as I am under the 
laſhes of fortune, how hard will it be for me, when the 
cauſes paſs in review before me, to refrain from com- 
plaints - Though I cannot ſay, but that I expect from 
your | friendſhip a ſympathizing tear, as your eye glides 
over the moſt diſaſtrous circumſtances of my life, yet 1 
would not wiſh them to diftreſs you too much. 
77 $6 36 nie 20 5 G. A. B. 
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R. RICH was very preſſing for me to come to 
IVI 'town, long before my arm would permit me to 
do ſo. At length, I found myſelf ſo well recovered as 
io attend the duties of the theatre. The firſt character 
made my appearance in Was that of Rutland, in tbe 
Earlof Eſſex“ When I came to the mad ſcene, I 
threw myſelf on the floor as uſual ; and, in order to 
prevent my late fractured arm from receiving any injury 
from the fall, I felt on my right fide inſtead of my left. 
Mes. Clive, who was in the boxes, obſerving this, her 
good nature got the better of her recollection, and ſhe 
cried out, O, ſhe has broken her other arm!“ The 


« O 2 audi- 


—_ 


ſo great conſequence, 
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audience took the alarm, and, ſtill honouring me with 
their favour, called out, with a kind concern, for the 
curtain to be dropped. But finding, by my agility in 
riſing, that'I had not hurt myſelf, they ſuffered me to 
proceed; and I concluded the ſcene with more applauſe 


than ever I had received before. And that owing, in a 


great meaſure, to the affeQionate impromptu which had 
prung from that excellent woman's heart. 


We endeavoured to fix on pieces in which Miſs Noſſi- 


ter could appear with me. And ſhe was making a pro- 
greſs, which would have rendered her more than a uſe- 
ful member of the theatrical community, But, alas! 
theſe bloſſoms were not ſuffered to ripen. A froſt, a 
killing froſt, beſpread by the cold breath of diſappoint- 
ed love, nipped their root, and with them, the fair tree 
untimely fell. Hearing that Barry had left his wife, 


and had formed a connection with Mrs. Dancer, ſhe 


took to her bed; and, in a very ſhort time, concluded 
both her theatrical and mortal race. By her death, ſhe 
left her faithleſs lover to enjoy ber fortune, and to pre- 
ſent her diamonds, &c. to her ſurviving rwb all 
About this time Lord Tyrawley returned from his 
1 at Gibraltar. Soon after his arrival, his 
Lordſhip was ſummoned to appear before the Houſe of 
Commons, This was done at the inſtigation of a noble- 
man more diſtinguiſhed for the brilliancy of his talents 
than for his Serial bravery, The accuſation againſt 
him was upon account-of-the great expenditure that had 
taken place, during bis government, for the repairs and 
improvement of the fortifications. 
Upon his appearance before the Houſe,! he only ſaid, 
that as he had never been an conomiſt of his on mo- 
ney, but made uſe of it when occaſion! required, he had 
laid out the public money whenever he judged it to be 
neceſſary. He was accordingly acquitted with -honour. 
As ſoon as his acquittal was pronounced, he drew 4 
letter from his pocket, and defired it might be handed to 
the Speaker: This was found to he a letter from the 
King, 5 his Majeſty's approbation of his con- 
duct, and condeſcending to thank his Lordſhip for hav- 


ing taken ſuch needful precautions to ſecure a place of 
. 
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The Houſe requeſted to know why his Lordſhip had 
not mentioned this circumſtance before; as it would 
have ſatisfied all their doubts, and have ſaved them a 

eat deal of trouble? His Lordſhip replied, that his 
aving been flattered in ſo ſingular a manner by the ap- 
probation of his rpyal maſter, was of itſelf a ſufficient 
exculpation. But, in order to ſhew that he was worthy 
of ſo great a happineſs, he wiſhed to be exculpated by 
the nation, likewiſe, whoſe ſoldier he was. 
Some time after, Lord Tyrawley was named as Preſi- 
dent of the Court-Martial which was to try the very 


Peer, at whole inſtigation his Lordſhip had been called 


before the Houſe of Commons; but his Lordſhip begged 
leave to decline the honour. He alledged, as a reaſon 
for doing ſo, that it was well known he would not be 
partial even to his own ſon; nor ſhould any confidera- 
tion induce him to give a vote, in any caſe, contrary to 
his real ſentiments. Notwithſtanding which, as circum- 
ſtances, from report, ſeemed to be much in disfavour of 
the noble Lord whoſe conduct was io be the ſubject of 
enquiry, the opinion he gave upon the occaſion might 
poſſibly induce illiberal perſons to attribute his deciſion 
to what he was 3 retaliation. 

His Lordſhip's arrival in England greatly embarraſſed 
me, I well knew, that if he would not vifit me whilſt 
I lived with Mr. Metham, he certainly would hold no 
correſpondence with me, were I upon the ſame terms 
with a man who was in no ſhape his equal. However, 
as Calcraft had talked. ſeriouſly, at the time we heard of 
Mr. Sykes's death, of our being ſoon married, I reſolved 
to let the dial point, though it ſpoke not. His Lord- 
ſhip, therefore, taking it 2 granted, that we were le- 
gally united, made one in our parties. And in a ſhort 
time after, though it was attended with very great incon- 
venience to himſelf, he made me his agent. His regi- 
ment being the Coldſtream, the agency was very lucra- 


tive. . Mr. n give me the emoluments, 
but I never received a fingle guinea, | 


Lady Tyrawley was the only perſon, among m fe- 


male acquaintance, who knew, of a truth, my real ſitua- 
tion. She honoured me with as fincere an affection as 


if 1 had really been her daughter, To her 3 


— 
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I indebted for my introduction to an intimacy with the 
late Lady Powerſcourt and the dowager Lady Dillon. 
As the looked upon the contract Mr. Calcraft had given 
me as an actual engagement to marry me, ſhe made no 
ſcruple to hint to thoſe ladies that I vas married. And 
as they were patterns of vittue and due decorum, no 


one. imagined they would fo far tranſgreſs the rules of 


both, as to viſit a perſon where the conneQion was of a 
leſs honourable nature. g 


Lord Digby having been indiſpoſed, he reſided for 


| ſome days at Mr, Calcraft's houſe, leſt his mother, 


whoſe affection for him was unbounded, might be too 
much -alarmed. But he removed, as ſoon as poſſible, 
to enjoy, what he preferred to all human enjoyments, 
the felicity of making a mother happy. Having the moſt 
tender affection for his mother and brothers, he lived 
with them in a moderate, regular manner, without in- 
dulging bimfelf in thoſe exceffes the juvenile part of 
the nobility generally run into. As this young noble- 
man might be truly denominated a miracle of nature, 
a rare dwvis, from the many great and good qualities 
he poſſeſſed, I muſt here dwell a little on his charac- 
ter, and give you an anecdote or two of him that 
greatly redound to his honour. 8 | 

With a moſt beautiful figure, he was bleſſed with 
the beſt of hearts, He was generous, without being 
oſtentatious; and, though he had travelled, modeſt to 
a degree. He ſpoke little, but what he ſaid declared 
that he poſſeſſed great good ſenſe, He was never 


known to ſay an unkind thing, nor to be guilty of 


an unkind action, to any perſon whatever. His 
Lordſhip's mother, and my valuable friend, Mr. Fox, 
were twins; and the affection which ſubſiſted between 
_ was as uncommon as the circumſtance of their 
irth. | _2 
Lord Digby came often to Parliament-ſtreet, and 
as I had by this means an opportunity of obſerving his 
conduct, I could not help remarking a fingular alterati- 
on in his demeanour and dreſs, which took place during 
the great feſtivals. At Chriftmas and Eafter he was'more 


than uſually grave, and then always had on an old ſhab- 
by blue coat. I was led, as well as many others, to con- 


_ clude, 
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clude, that it was ſome affair of the heart which cauſed. 
this ade ſingularity, And this was no improba- 
ble ſuppoſition. | 

Mr. Fox, who had great curioſity, wiſhed much to 
find out his nephew's motive for appearing at times in 
this manner, as, in general, he was eſteemed more 
than a well-dreſſed man. Upon his expreſſing an inc li- 
nation to that purpoſe, Major Vaughan and another 

entleman undertook to watch his Lordſhip's motions, 
They accordingly ſet out; and obſerving him to go 
towards St, George's Fields, they followed him, at 4 
. till they loſt ſight of him near the Marſhalſea 


on. | | 
Wondering what could carry a perſon of his. Lord- 
ſhip's rank and fortune to ſuch a, place, they enquired 
of the turnkey, if a gentleman, deſcribing him, had 
not entered the priſon. Yes, Maſters!” exclaimed. 
the fellow with an oath ; but he is not a man; he 
« is an angel. For he comes here twice a year, ſome- 
times oftener, and. ſets. a number of priſoners free. 
„And he not only does this, but he gives them ſuf- 
« ficient to ſuppott themſelves and theic families till 
« they can find employment.“ This,” continued the 
man, is one of his extraordinary viſits. He has but 
* a few to take out to-day.” ** Do, yo know. who 
„the gentleman, is?” enquired the Major. We 
none of us know him by any other marks, replied.” 
the man, but by his humanity, and his blue coat,” * 
. The gentleman having gained this intelligence, im- 
mediately returned, and gave an account of it to Mr. 
Fox, As no man poſſeſſed more humanity, (of Which 
I have already given a proof) than the Secretary, at 
War, the. recital afforded him exquiſite  pleaſure., But 
fearing his nephew might be diſpleaſed at the illicit man- 
ner in which the information had been obtained, he 
requeſted that we would keep the knowledge of it a 
profound ſecret, kl? 7 * 4331 Miz 9441 
+ could not reſiſt my curioſity of making further en- 
N relative to an affair from which Freaped ſo much 
aisfaQion, I, accordingly, the next time his Lordſhip. 
had his alms-giving coat on, aſked him what occafianed 
his wearing that ſingulat dieſs > With a ſmile of 2 
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fable ſweetneſs he told me, that my curioſity ſhould 
ſoon be gratified ; for, as we were congenial ſouls, he 
would take me with him when he next viſited the place 
to which his coat was adapted.: A compliment more 
truly flattering, and more acceptable to me, than any I 
ever had, or could receive. | 

The night before his intended vifit, his Lordſhip re- 
queſted that I would be in readinefs to go with him the 
next morning. We then went together to that recep- 


tackle of miſery which he had ſo often viſited, to the 


. conſolation of its inhabitants. His Lordſhip would not 


ſuffer me to enter the gate, leſt the noiſomeneſs of the 


place ſhould prove diſagteeable to me; but he ordered 
the coachman to drive to the George Inn in the Bo- 
rough, where a dinner was e for the happy 
wretches he was about to liberate. Here I had the 

teaſure of ſeeing near thirty perſons reſcued from the 
Jaws of a loathſome priſon, at an inclement ſeaſon of 
the year, it being Chriſtmas ; and not only releaſed 
from their confinement, but reſtored to their fami- 
lies and friends, with ſome proviſion from his Lord- 


ſhip's bounty for their immediate ſupport, I will not 


pretend to defcribe the grateful tribute his Lordſhip 
received upon the occaſion from the band he had 
Juſt fer free; nor the ſatisfaction he reaped from the 
generous deed, I participated in the heavenly plea- 
ſure; and never was witneſs to a more delightful ſcene. 

How ſhall I tell the ſequel of the tale But it muſt 
be told. —Yet whilſt 1 do it, I am almoſt ready to ac- 
cuſe Heaven of unkindneſs in untimely cutting off ſo fair, 


ſo ſweet a flower, the pride of the Engliſh garden. His 


Lordſhip went ſome few months after theſe beneficent 
acts, to viſit his eſtates in Ireland, Where, being 
obliged, by the miftaken hoſpitality of the country, to 
drink more than he was accuſtomed to do, and that at 
a time when he was indiſpoſed from a violent cold, a 
fever, attended with a putrid ſure throat, was the fatal 
conſequence. - And—drop not, thou ſelſiſb tear !—my 
amiable young friend was removed to ' thoſe realms, 
where alone his expanded heart could find its benevo- 
lent propenſivies indulged and rewarded, 

By the death of this valuable young nobleman, the 
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poor were deprived of a generous benefaQor, his ac- 
quaintance of a deficable companion, and the commu- 
nity. of one of its brighteſt ornaments, But to no one 
was his laſs more [grievous than to * Vaughan, to 
whom he was an unknown patron. The Major regu- 
larly received a benefaction of fifty pounds every quar- 
ter, which he concluded to come from Earl Fitzwilliam; 
that nobleman, with whom he had been bred up. having 
always held him in great eſteem. But, upon the deat 
of Lord Digby, the bounty was found to flow from his 
liberal purſe. - . _ | 
The Major was, indeed, highly eſteemed by every 
ene that had the pleaſure of knowing him. He had 
been bred up by his father, with the hopes of ſucceed- 
ing to a large eſtate, But the old genileman dying. 
ſuddenly, inteſtate, the Major not being legiti- 
mate, his only inheritance was a good education, and 
one of the beſt of hearts, And, notwithſtanding this 
diſappointment, he was of a diſpoſition as cheerful 
as if he poſſeſſed millions. Juſt ſuch a man muſt 
have been Hamlet's Horatio s. The beauty of the 
deſcription, added to the fimilitude of the character, 
tempts me to inſert the whole of ſo applicable a paſ- 


fage. 7 | 
he —— doſt thou hear? | 
Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election * 
g 255 1 n 1 bl been 
one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nathing; 
A man, that fortine' buffets — 9 | 
Haſt ta'en awith. equal thanks and bleſt are thoſe,.. 
W Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingled: 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 
To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe. Give me the man,, 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and 1 will wear him 
In my heart's core—ay, in my heart of heart, 
. Az 1 do thee. 2 
The length of my letter reminds me of drawing to- 
wards a concluſion. I cannot, however, do ſo, till, 
excited by the loſs of my much · regretted friend, I have 
devoted a few lines to the cenfure of that injudicious 


Hamlet, AQ III. Scene IV. 
| O 5 
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cuſtom which coſt him his life. The idea of h»/pitality 
entertained by the inhabitants of our, fiſter kingdom is 
certainly a falfe one; or rather, the error lies in its be- 
ing carried to an imprudent extreme. In their eſtima- 
tion, hoſpitality can be only ſhown, by prevailing on 
their gueſts to taſte of every viand their tables, which 
ate in general luxurioufly ſpread, contain; and by forc- 
ing them to fit till fo many bottles are emptied. The 
greateſt pleaſure an Iriſh gentleman can know, is to ſend 
his friends reeling from his table - Miſtaken people !— 
True hoſpitality conſiſts in combining an unreftrained 
freedom, with a hoſpitable anxiety that your gueſts 
go away pleaſed with the entertainment they have re- 
ceived, — Whilſt you preſs with a bounteous heart, and 
help with an unſparing hand, never lofe fight of 
that liberty which alone can make your treats accep- 
table, Remember that a Drgby fell by an ilktimed 
compullion,  * © Wh + 
| 928 A: BW; 
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9 . April 15, 17—. 
AD Caroline Fox's indiſpoſition obliging her to 
. go to Bath, the Secretary at War ſpent the great- 
eſt part of his time with us. Pitt having attacked, 
in the Houſe of Commons, the memory of the late Lord 
Orford (Sir Robert Walpole), who had been a patron 
both to him and to Mr. Fox; the latter defended"the 
cauſe of his departed friend. This occaſioned the firſt 
difference between thoſe two great men. The Secretary 
at War, however, procured by it his Sovereign's affec- 
tion, together with his perſonal thanks; as his Ma jeſty 
ſtill retained-a great regard for a nobleman who had 
been fo faithful a ſervant to him. 1 
I will here attempt to give you the political charac- 
ters of thoſe two great competitors for glory, Mr. Fox 
and. Mr. Pitt. Their qualifications were as different as 
their perſons. Mr. Pitt's abilities, as an orator, were 
undoubtedly aſtoniſhing. Vet, at times, put the mat- 


ter he had utteted «od pay it appeared ſuperficial ; 


and it was often ſatirical to a degree of abuſe. His 


perſon 
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perſon claimed your -admirgtion. With an elegance 
and grace which led your mind captive while be ſpoke, 
and with eyes that darted fire, he generally began low, 
but at length gradually worked himſelf up, as well as. 
his auditors, to 3 ſtrain of enthuſiaſm, His voice was 
powerful, and at the ſame time melodious ; particular- 
ly the middle pitch of it, which ſecured atticulation, 
and prevented — laſt word from being loſt. He was 
likewiſe one of the beſt afors I ever ſaw. I will not 
even except Garrick, To evince which, I will-relate a 
ſcene I had the pleaſure of being a witneſs to. 

An honourable “ relation of Mr. Pitt's generally 
thought fit, during the time he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,. to entertain the Houſe of Commons with 
founding forth his own praiſe. This egotiſt one day 
ſpoke an euloge on himſelf, in which be too frequently 
repeated the word wwbere. Mr. Pitt's patience being 
exhauſted, he aroſe from his ſeat with inexpreſſible 
grace, and ſeemed to be making his way out of the 
houſe. But ſtopping ſhort,, when he came cloſe to the 
_ miniſter, who was Fin ſpeaking, he ſung aloud, with 
great humour, Gentle ſhepherd, tell me where, tell 
% me here; gentle ſhepherd, tell me awbere.” And 
he continued to do ſo, till he reached the lobby. This 
occaſioned an univerſal laugh; and the right honouta- 
ble ſpeaker retained the nickname of Gentle bene 
for the remainder of his life. 

Whether it was from ei, or to "radvidey 
his hearers, that he could lead them with one hand, 1 
know not; but Mr. Pitt often had his left hand in a 
fling. The natural grace he poſſeſſed, and the ac- 
quirements he was maſter of, put it, however, out of 
the — of any ſituation or) attitude to render him 


un 
2 cotemporary, Mr. Fox, neither n * | 
in voice, manner, or perſon. But he greatly ſurpaſſ- 
ed him in ſolid judgment, quick diſcerument, and an 
unbiaſſed, unalterable amer patrie. As he did not 
deal ſo much in the flowers of rhetoric as Mr. Pitt, his 
ſpeeches did not ſtrike ſo forcibly, till conſidered. | But 
they were founded on the firmeſ baſis, truth. _ | 


| Mr. George Grenville, . 


voce : 
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voice was ſonorous, but his delivery, at times, was not 
ſo pleaſing as it was at othess. , - 
Prom the length of the debates occaſioned by this 
rivalihip, the - houſe frequently ſat very late. It has 
often been morning before we ſat. down to dinner. And. 
we feldom had leſs in number at our table, even at that 
hour, than twenty. The maſter of the houſe increaſed 
his fortune by this reſort of company, but he by no 
means cukivated his underſtanding, poliſhed his man- 
ners, or opened his heart. The latter ſtill continued 
as ſordid as ever, except indeed in his table, on which 
he ſpared no expence, as he was a voluptuary, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, © © | 
His brother, Mr. Thomas Calcraft, had been indebt- 
ed to him for an education, at the ſame ſchool he him- 
ſelf had been bred, at Leiceſter. And my gentleman 
thinking, as he was the elder, and the firſt hope of the 
auguſt family, that the younger ought not to be more 
learned than himſelf, he quatrelled with me for inſiſt- 
ing that, he ſhould be placed, for ſome time, at the 
academy in Soho-ſquare. This young man was, in 
every point, a contraſt to honeſt Jack, now tranſlated 
to *Squire John Calctaft. He was genteel in his figure, 
with a face, which, had it not been for the ravages of 
the ſmall pox, would have been handſome. In his diſ- 
Poſition he was generous, and as unlike his brother, in 
every reſpect, except the love of the bottle, as it was 
poſſible for two human beings to be. 
When he came to a proper age, Mr. Calcraft got him 
a commiſſion in the army, where his riſe, as may be 
ſuppoſed from his brother's great intereſt, was extreme- 
ly rapid. Being about to ſet off to join his regiment in 
Scotland, his brother nobly gave him two guineas, over 
and above what was to pay his ſtage. And upon my 
expoſtulating with him upon the impropriety of ſuch a 
meaſure, he told me that I made the boy, by my in- 
dulgence, as extravagant as myſelf. To which he ad- 
ded that be was glad he was going where he muſt cor- 
rect it. As it was impoſſible for me to deſpiſe the mean 
wretch more than I did, and as I would as ſoon have 
attempted to ſtop Folly in her courſe, or to have ſolved 
the moſt difficult pfoblem in Euclid, as to a to 
105 reform 
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reform ſuch an animal, I made no anſwer to thisreflec- 
tion. ) 3 1 41 
Mr. Fox made a point of procuring for his Commis 
every thing within the reach of his intereſt, or of his 
power with his Majeſty, which was then very great, 
ſides ninety regiments to which Mr. Calcraft was 
agent, and likewile fix independent companies, together. 
with the coals and cloathing to-the colonies, he-had been 
named pay-maſtet to the board of works, and deputy 
commiſſary of the muſters. His Majeſty having fre- 
quent occaſion to ſign his name to papers, wherein-my 
gentleman was mentioned, he was led to enquire who 
his beloved couſin * John Calcraft was? This notice of 
his Sovereign, added to his princely income, made him 
conceive himſelf a man of great conſequence ; and de- 
termined him to fatisfy the royal curioſity, and com- 
mence courtier, the next birth day. a 
As my taſte in dreſs induced the gentlemen to con- 
ſult me as well as the ladies, Mr. Calcraft did me the 
honour to aſk my advice upon this important occaſion. 
As he was a man of buſineſs, I recommended him to 
have a brown ratteen, which at that time was much 
wore, with a white fattin lining, and gold: buttons. 
This dreſs I thought would at once be ſuitable to his 
profeſſion as a financier, and hide his ungenteel de- 
portment and uncouth figure, which, by the bye, was 
not unlike that of a drayman, But not approving of 
my fancy, he determined to follow his own ;+ which; 
when the long- expected day arrived, afforded great en- 
tertainment to my company as well as myſelff. 
The day at length arrived, and upon it all thoſe 
who had conſulted me with regard to their dreſs, and 
thoſe who upon other occaſions viſited. me, came, in 
their way to Court, to make their obeiſance, and to 
ſnew their cloaths, Lady Rochfort, being in mourn- 
| Ing at this time for her father, which prevented her 
from going, her Ladyſhip did me the honour to ſpend 
the day with me, in orderto partake in ſome degree, of 
the pleaſure of it. The bevy of belles and beaux wha 
called upon me was no inconfiderable one. And among 
them, to my unſpeakable ſurprize, who. ſhould make 


I all patents the term corfin is uſed. OS Wb. 
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his appearance but my own would-be beau, bedizen'd 


out in a milk-white coat, appataments of blue velvet, 
waiſtcoat and breeches of the fame, and adorned with 
embroidered filver frogs. N 
_ - be groteſque figure he cut induced the Counteſs of 
Rochford, in the firſt emotions of her ſurpiize, to cry 
out, Ab, quelle figures“ The exclamation ftruck the 
gentleman ſo 3 that he haſtily retired, and left 
us to laugh, and paſs our comments upon his abſucdity.. 
E have often wondered how perſons, without bein 
able to form the leaſt pretenſions to taſte in dreſs, wil 
venture, by adopting their own ideas, to render them- 


* 


* 


ſelves conſpicuouſly ridiculous. They do not conſider, 


that faſhion is the child of adoption, and more arbi- 
trary, whilſt ſhe reigns, than even the Grand Sultan. 
Whether Mr. Calcraft went to court in his fine 


cloaths, I know not, nor ever gave myſelf the pains to 
enquire, But, at dinner, he appeared in his blue 


frock ; and, till he had drenched himſelf with cham- 


paign, which he-drank as ſmall beer, he ſeemed to be. 
mortified at having, in the forenoon, contributed to the 


mirth of the company. Ae th 
Some time after, he preſented me with his picture 
in miniature, drawn in the very identical cloaths he had 
worn-on the birth-day. But here his parſimony would 
not permit him to make the preſent a genteel one. For, 
not willing to put himſelf to the expence of brilliants, he 
had it ſet round with roſe diamonds. As I always had 
an invincible averſion to any finery, which was not the 
completeſt of the kind, I never wore the picture, nor 
do I know whatbecame of it, | 3 
Our brother Tom ſoon returned from Scotland, and 
was honoured with a commiſſion in the guards. He 
now roſe to the dignity of being my dangler. And as 
J was become as fond of him as if he had really been 
my brother, I took ſome pains to poliſh him. The 
— was good, and repaid the tillage. The Squire, 
wever, remained totally unimprovable. His igno- 
rance was beyond belief; and he gave a moſt glaring 
proof of it, one day. Being upon a party at Cliefden, 
and the company admiring the gladiator, he fimply 
| aſked what a gladiator — The company were 12 2 
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ly furprized, as you may naturally ſuppoſe. The noble 
hoſt, however, endeavoured to cover the ignorance of 
his gueſt, But ever afterwards I infiſted upon his 
ſilence, in caſes of this kind, at leaſt, when I was pre- 
ſent. At the ſame time, I expreſſed my ſurprize, that 
as he piqued hiniſelf on being a proficient. in the great 
art of boxing, he ſhould be unacquainted with his eld- 
eſt Frother the prize- fighter, 70 
From this time he was generally ſilent in company. 
And as he never attempted any thing like wit himſelf, 
he, endeavoured to appear to underſtand it in others. 
This appearance, however, was of the ſame ſpecies as 
the admiration of Boniface for. the Latin language ; 
though he did not underſtand a word of it, he loved 
and honoured the found. Never was a character more 
juſtly defined than his, in the following inimitable 
lines of Shakeſpeare *: Eu : ts 
The man that hath not mufic'in bimfef,,  - 
Nor is not mov'd with concords of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils z* + 
The motions of his ſpirit ate dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : FRG ban 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. ett: 
To hue pete delineation of his character it is almoft' 
unneceſſary to make any addition. I muſt, however, 
az it. is become the preſent ſubject of my pen, enlarge a 
little upon it. 1 5 ene 
As I have already obſerved, he had naturally a ſound 
underſtanding. His mental faculties were ſtrong. And, 
had they been properly cultivated, had he received the 
advantages of a good education, he would have been a 
dangerous member of ſociety. For he was ambitious 
to a degree; and cared not at what expence, or riſque, 
he carried his ambitious views into execution. In the 
ſame manner he gratified all his paſſions. But, upon 
every other occaſion, he was cold even to cowardice, 
He was, beſides, rapacious, inſolent, and mean to the 
loweſt pitch of parſimony, © £36 
Such was the wretched being I thought I was doomed 
to ſpend my life with—who was to be the partaker of 


* Merchant of Venice, AR, V, Scene I. | 1 | 
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all my pleaſures and all my cares—to whom I concluded 
E was united by indiſſoluble bonds. e 
I ſhould not here draw ſuch an unfavourable picture 
of a-man who has long ſince been deſpiſed and forgot- 
ten, had he not prevented the n of a letter of 
mine to him, which I advertiſed ſome years ſince, and 
which contained a portrait of him, drawn in much 
ſtronger colours. Had this letter been publiſhedy it 
would probably have ſhortened. his days, as he had at 
that time dared to get a right honourable intimate of 
his to introduce him as an honourable lover to a younger 
branch of one of the firit families in the kingdom. 

. I muſt juſt mention, that | am indebted to him for 
one pecuniary favour, and only one, during the nine 
years and half we lived or rather breathed together. 
Captain Frank O'Hara, my brother, whom I ſeldom 


heard of or ſaw, but when he was in want of money, 


or in configement, ſent me a note, acquainting me, 
that he was arreſted, and confined ata ſheriff's officer's 
houſe in Stanhope-ſtreet, Clare Market, for a debt of 
ſixty pounds, which his father, Lord Tytawley, re- 
fuſed to pay for him. Upon my ſhewing the note to- 
Mr. Calcraft, he took the direction down, and imme- 
diately went to the place. He there found the ſon of 
Mars, accompanied by a fair attendant upon Venus; 
and having diſcharged the debt, brought my brother 
bome with him, Upon his return, he gave me ſuch a 
deſcription of the tranſaQion, as carried with it an ap- 
pearance of humour, though of low, humour. And 
this was the only time. he was ever able to pleaſe me. 

| What a declaration from a woman, whoſe heart was 
caſt in one of nature's ſofteſt moulds; and who was ſo 
ſuſceptible of even the minutiz of N as to be 
ever ready to exclaim with that moſt ſuſceptible of 
mortals, Sterne, Hail, ye ſmall ſweet courteſies of 
« life, for ſmooth do ye make the road of it! Like 
4 grace and beauty, which beget jnclinations to love at. 
«« firſt ſight ; *tis ye who open this door and let the. 
« ftravger in,” 452% 

G. A. B. 
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| April 23, 1) — 
HE time of my benefit approaching, my night. 
happened to be fixed, ſo as to fall on that of 
Mrs. Cibber's ; and as that lady's intereſt and mine 
claſhed,. and it was likewiſe an opera night, I requeſt- 
ed Mrs. Hamilton to let me have her Monday, and 
take in exchange my Saturday. The credit of having 
the firſt benefit in the ſeaſon prevailed, and ſnie con- 
ſented to exchange with me. As her intereſt did not 
lie among the box people, it was immaterial to her. 
She accordingly fixed on the © Rival Queens.” And 
notwithſtanding it happened to be a very wet afternoon,” 
a great concourſe of people for the ſecond pallery at- 
tended. As ſoon as that part of the houſe was full, 
ſhe diſpoſed of the overflow in the boxes and upon the 
ſtage ; wiſely preferring their two ſhillings a- piece to 
empty benches. The heat of the-houſe occafioned the 
wet clothes of the dripping audience to ſend forth odours 
not quite ſo ſweet as thoſe of Arabia | 
Not being accuſtomed” to ſuch effluviz,-1 gave the 
preference to lavender water; with which J impreg- 
nated my handkerchief, and held it to my face. Mr. 
Roſs, who played Alexander, happened that night to 
be in one of his active diſpoſitions, and intending to do 
the part juſtice, which was fully.in his power when he 
did not chuſe to wall over the — he enquired 
why I hid my face from him whilſt he was paying 
homage to my Queenſhip. I, as uſual, played Statira. 
To which I anſwered, that I did it becauſe I was juſt 
ſuffocated with the ſtench ; the people ſmelling ſo of 
tripe that they were horridly offenſive, WIG 
The gentleman, out of humour at my delicacy, put 
what I had uttered into his own tramontane language, 
and told the lovely Roxana, that I had ſaid her audience 
unk. Enraged at ſo great an indignity thrown on ſuch 
a number of her worthy friends, who had endangered 
their lives, from being wet to the ſkin, in order to pay 
their reſpects to het; the formed a reſolution to mor- 


tify me in my turn. da” 6 
7 . Accordingly 


\ 
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Accordingly on the Monday, at half an hour after 
ſix, juſt before the play ſhould have begun, ſhe fent 
me word that ſhe would not perform the character of 
Lady Graveairs. It became neceſſary, from fo late a 
diiappointment, to make an apology to the audience, 
far the delay that muſt enſue. Roſs, who loved miſ- 
chief as well as he had done whilſt at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, enjoyed the ſtorm which he himſelf had raiſed, 
and would not make the apology. Smith had . 
undertaken to play Lord Foppington; but he was ſo 
frightened, that he could not do it. Lady Betty was 
therefore obliged to ſhow her flounces and furbeloes be- 
fore their time, in order to requeſt the patience of the 
audience till Mis. Vincent could dreſs for the part which 


Mrs. Hamilton was to have performed. J 
My petition was granted with repeated plaudits; and 
with an aſſurance. from Mr. Town and his. aſſociates, 
that they would revenge my cauſe. This they did the 
very next night ; when Mrs. Hamilton played the Queen 
in the © Spaniſh Friar,” and myſelf Elvira, The ma- 
jeſty of Spain then appeared in all the, pomp of fal/e 
jewels. She was ſo remarkably fond of theſe gems, 
that Colley: Cibber compared het head to a furze-byth 
ſtuck round with glow-worms; as her hair was extreme- 
ly dark, and ſhe had an objection to wearing powder. 
Upon her entrance, ſhe was ſaluted in a warmer man- 
ner than ſhe wiſhed, And was prevented for ſome time 
from ſpeaking, by that moſt diſagreeable of all ſounds 
to a dramatic ear, whether author or performer, Hiſſes. 
At length, upon the tumult's ceaſing a little, ſhe ad- 
vanced, and addreſſed the audience in the following 
Demoſthenean ſtile : * Gemmen and ladies! I ſuppoſe 
as how you hiſs me, becauſe I did not play at Mrs, 
** Bellamy's benefit. I would have performed, but the 
** ſaid as how my audience ſtunk, and were all zripe 
people.“ When the fair ſpeechifier had got thus 
far, the pit ſeemed one and all tranfported at her irre- 
ſiſtible oratory. + For with one voice they encored her, 
crying out at the ſame time, Well faid, Tripe!” A 
title which ſhe retained till ſhe quitted the theatre. 
The feaſon turned out more luctative to the proprie- 
tor than he had reaſon to hope, from the neſs A | 


i 
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bis company ; eſpecially as it was oppoſed by Garrick, 
n Vibber, e Pritchard, | 
At the concluſion of it, I found myſelf preſſed for mo- 
ney. I had increaſed my debt with Miſs Meredith to 
twelve hundred pounds; and Fowed as much more to 


23 Deard, Maſſineuye, and Lazarus, for an addition 1 had 


made to my jewels. N 

This being my ſituation, I determined to come to x 
ſerious explanation with Mr. Calcraft. But we always 
had fuch crowds of company, that I ſcarcely ever was 
with him alone. I likewiſe was prevented by that in- 
expreſſible averſion I always had to enter into a conver- 
ſation on money matters. And more particularly fo, 


when I had occaſion to ſolicit from the perſon 1 deſpiſ- 


ed, what he would term a favour. © This made me pre- 
fer borrowing ſome hundreds of Mr. Sparks; which he 
was happy to lend me, as he foreſaw a return that in 
the end doubly-repaid him. * eee 
The preſent ſummer was productive of nothing agree 
able. Lord Tyrawley wrote to bis lady, requeſting 
that ſhe would join with him in diſpoſing of the Bleſſin - 
ton eſtate. This eſtate was to come to Lady Tyraw- 


ley upon the death of her brother, the Earl, who, to- 


gether with his lady, were in « deep decline, brought 
on by the loſs of an only ſon. Upon this occaſion her 


 Ladyſhip aſked my advice. I gave it as my opinion 


that ſhe ought to return his Lordſhip a poſitive denial. 
For, as he had already diſpoſed of every acre of bis 
own eſtate ; and from having brought him no fortune, 
the had only a nominal eight hundred pounds a-year, 
_ paid; ſo that if his Lordſhip died before her, ſne 
would have nothing to live upon but her penſion as a 
General's widow ; told her the eſtate he requeſted her 
to ſell would prove a good reſerve for her. 2 
Her Ladyſhip accordingly followed my advice; which 


I ingenuouſly acknowledge 1 was the more induced to 
give her, as ſhe had frequently ſaid, ſhe would leave 


what ſhe died poſſeſſed of to myſelf and my childten. 

She immediately wrote him word, That ſhe was ſen- 

«ſible of her duty as a wife, though his Lordſhip, till 

„then, had forgot he was her huſband. And as he 

had given ſuch incontrovertible proofs of his _— | 
pry Ft , «6 g 
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„ gard for her, ſhe muſt ſo far take care of herſelf, as 
*« to prevent her having nothing but an Iriſh title to 
*« ſupport her in caſe of his demiſe.” Sbe added, © that 
if his Lordſhip could inform her how to diſpoſe of 
that title, ſhe was very willing to ſell it a bargain.” 

Lord Tyrawley, in return, wrote her Ladyſhip, 
That he had always thought her head was bad, but 
% now he was convinced her Heart was equally fo.” To 
this Lady Tytawley inſtantly replied, © My Lord, .1 
never piqued myſelf upon the goodneſs of my head; 

and my heart has been fo long in your Lordſhip's 
« poſſeſſion, I really cannot anſwer for it.” This la- 
conic epiſtle highly offended him. And having heard of 
her Ladyſhip's intimacy with -me, he imagined 1 had 
diQtated it. He, however, gave me credit for what 1 
had no claim to; as I actually knew nothing of the an- 
ſwer, till ſome days after it was ſent away. 

I was juſt at this time obliged to go to Malmſbury, to 
viſit ſome ladies, who took particular care to feed their 
poultry in an extraordinary manner for my reception, and 
who diſguſted me as much. with their overgrown appe- 
tites, as with their inſipid 'converſation, From thence 
I propoſed going to Briſtol, But as my laſt expedition 
to that place was ſhortened by illneſs, ſo this was pte- 
vented by a concern of another nature. I was remand- 
ed back on account of there being, very unexpectedly, 
a conteſted election at Windfor, for which place Mr. 
Fox was member, Notwithſtanding his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland had been ſo uncommon a be- 
nefaQor to that town, and a conſtant employer of the 
poor of it, the inhabitants were ſo ungrateful as to ſup- 

— a perſon almoſt unknown, in oppofition to the 
Duke's avowed friend, Mr. Fox. They were however 
- unſucceſsful]. | pn Ma] — 

As ſeveral of my intimates lived in the neighbour- 
hood, who had influence with the voters, and to whom 
it was thought neceſſary that I ſhould apply in perſon, 
to ſolicit their intereſt for Mr. Fox, an expreſs was ſent 
to me; and I haſtened away to this place of noiſe and 
confuſion. As ſoon as I arrived, I defired Sir Francis 
Delaval to endeavour to find out Mr. Nuthall, a ſolici- 
tor, who was a very buſtling man, and well gr in 

electi- 
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electioneering affairs. He had offered his ſervice to Mr. 
Fox by me; but the offer was refuſed upon account of 
his partiality for Mr. Deputy Paterſon. In conſequence 
of this refuſal he attached himſelf to Mr. Pitt ; who 
afterwards appointed him Solicitor of the Treaſury, and 
rewarded him with many other emoluments 15 
As I was ſtanding at the door of the inn, waiting for 
Sir Francis's return, with Maſter Fox, late Lord Hol- 
land, by my fide; a fellow came up with a bludgeon in 
his hand, and aimed a blow at the young gentleman, 
crying at the ſame time, No Foxes l no Doxies!” 
Providentially a perſon behind levelled the fellow to the 
ground, juſt time enough to prevent the blow from tak- 
ing effect. Sir Francis Delaval returned at that inſtant 
with Mr. Nuthall, and the fellow was ſecured. But as 
it was judged that he was ſufficiently - puniſhed for his 
| brutality by the ſeverity of the blow he had received, 
and by the bruiſes his fall had occaſioned, he was ſuffer- 
ed todepart, on promiſing. not to intermeddle any more 
- with the election. 4755 | 3475 
The alarm Maſter. Fox received from this incident, 
had ſuch an effect upon his mind, that it brought on him 
- a diſorder, named St. Yituss Dance; which affected 
him, upon any little diſappointment or vexation, to a 
moſt violent degree, and he laboured under it for ſeveral 
£FERTS. 173 35 4 75 78 : 91 2381 
* The next winter, I was witneſs to a paroxyſm of 
tdis diſorder, which much alarmed, me. Both the 
young gentlemen being come from Katon, they waited 
upon me, to requeſt that I would uſe my intereſt with 
Mr. Rich, to get the tragedy of © Alexander“ perform 
ed the next night ; Maſter Charles having heard ſuch 
an account of it as excited his curioſity. They waited 
in my dreſſing · room whilſt I ſent to the manager. But, 
. Cn reaſon which I could never find out; Mr. Rich 
ſent back a refuſal. The vexation occaſſoned by this 
diſappointment brought the fit ſo violently on er 
Fox, that the fright almoſt deprived me of ſenſe; and 
it was ſome time before I recovered. ww pate 4s 
When I reiurned to Hollwood from Windſor, I went 
acroſs the country, in order to avoid London ; and made 
what baſte ] could, in expectation of finding ſome _ 
2 | able 
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ble company there, But, to my great ſurpriſe, there 
was no perſon but Doctor Francis, who was now become 
one of the family. I had long promiſed a viſit to that 
ſon of wit and humour, Foote, who then occupied one 
of Sir John Vanburgh's houſes upon Black Heath. This 
ſeeming a favourable opporttnity, 1 propoſed to the 

Doctor to take a ride over the next day. 
The reverend gentleman cheerfully conſenting, we 
mounted our horſes, and ſet out for: the. reſidence of 
the celebrated Ariſtophanes. We found with him Mr. 
Murphy, and an autbor of the name of Clealand. As 
ve had arrived at this habitation of laughter early, and 
there was no garden to walk in, or lands to amuſe us, 
by way of relaxation, till the convivial meal made its 
appearance, the maſter of the houſe propoſed going to 
the ſale of the Ducheſs of Bolton's furniture. This ce- 
lebrated lady had lately paid the debt of nature. And 
us ſhe was elevated to her high rank through her excel - 
lence in playing Polly Peachum, as is well known, I 
wuoiſhed to ſee her refidence. I therefore readily con- 

ſſented to the propoſal, and ſoon remounted my horſe. 

After waiting ſome time at the door, without the 
gentlemen appearing, I ſent in my ſervant to expedite 
them. Upon which Mr. Murphy came out laughing, 
and informed me, that the Doctor's ſacerdotal dignity 
had juſt paid him a viſit, and repreſented it to him as 
inconſiſtent with his cloth, to appear with an actreſs in 
public. How ſuch a whim could ſtrike him at that 
moment, when he not only condeſcended to live in the 
houſe with me, but gladly accepted/ of a place in my 
box at the opera, plays, and oratorios, I did not give 
myſelf the trouble to account for, as it was truly ri- 

diculous. 22 22 
At the fame time I poſſeſſed too much apathy to take 
offence at the abſurdity of a man, Who, upon other oc- 
caſions, I had obſerved to be guilty of the ſame kind of 
folly, though not pointed perlonally at me. For, before 
this: fooliſh freak, he bad always treated me with the 
higheſt reſpect, and an apparent gratitude; both of 
which he teſtified by a demeanour nearly bordering on 
ſervility. Nor could I account for this ſudden altera · 
tion, unleſs it was the reſult of a little debate which 
5 | happened 
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happened at breakfaſt between him and me, relative to 
Maton's Elegy to Dr. Hurd, printed with his Caractacus. 


This I warmly admiring, and the Doctor not happening 
to be that morning in a mood to ſuffer contradiction, he 


probably took this method to repay me for daring to 
praiſe any production but his own Demoſthenes. He 
had juſt tranſlated that work; and though the tranſla- 
tion was almoſt as frigid as his Eugenia,“ his patron 
Mr. Fox raiſed a ſubſcription for him, which amounted 
to a thouſand guineas, | D . e 
We, however, ſet off without the ſand imonious di- 
vine; and, at our return, found that he had mounted 
his prancing nag, and taken himſelf back to Hollwood ; 
leaving good company, an excellent dinner, and what 
he preferred to every other earthly happineſs, curious 
cluret, together with the ſociety of Comus's favourite 


ſon, a treat that was ſought after by every one who had 


a reliſh for genuine wit and humour. Mr. Foote excited 
a laugh at the Doctor's expence, by declaring, that at 
times he poſſeſſed the pride and inſolence of a Cardinal 


Wolſey; whilſt, at others, he had the meanneſs, ſervi- 


lity, and 'blackguardiſm of a Buckhorſe. Having order- 
5 the chaiſe to come for me in the evening, I ſet off 
for London, inſtead of returning to Hollwood ; and left 
the Doctor to keep company with himſelf. 

Wos it not for a few inſtances which we find ſtrewetd 


mankind, there would be great room to doubt whether 
gratitude ever grows on this ſterile globe of ours. It 
Certain is an exotic; and there ſeem to be but few 


minds in which it finds a kindly ſoil.— A review of 


ſome of my foregoing letters will prove beyond a con- 
tradiction, that the ſeeds of this ſame virtue had, either 
never been planted by nature in the breaſt of the 
Doctor ; or that it had not received due culture; or 
elſe, that & was choaked, when it put forth its earlieſt 
buds, by the native briers and thiſtles, pride, arrogance, 
ſelfiſhneG, and deceit, which there grew luxuriantly 
around it. Which was the cauſe of the want of this 
neceſſary property of a good mind, I will not pretend to 
determine, 43 5 
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thinly here and there, in the records of the actions of 
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Obes Ct | N 
8 * | 0 - ] i April 29, 17—. 
HEN I arrived in town, I found that Mr. Cal- 
. craft had ſet off for Grantham, to preſerve his 
ſiſter from the wicked arts of falſe, deluding man. Mr. 
Medlicote, of whom I made mention in one of my 
former letters to you, had viſited that place, and laid 
out all his attractions to captivate Miſs Caleraft. This 
young lady, who was of a ſprighily diſpoſition, and 
tired of living a ſingle life, lent a willing ear to the 
addreſſes of this accompliſhed fellow, and vainly ſup- 
poſed that he would marry her. But finding her miſ- 
take, ſhe wrote her brother word of her ſituation. 
My hero ſet out, with a determined reſolution to 
avenge the cauſe of his inſulted family. But, having 
time to recollect himſelf duting his journey down, he 
thought it would be imprudent to riſque his life. He 
therefore wiſely choſe to bring his ſiſter up to Lon- 
don, rather than call her lover to account for his pre- 
 -ſumption., This was become the more neceſſary, as 
the affair had made ſome noiſe in the town; and a 
country town is generally ale ſeat of ſcandal and goſ- 
J . _—- N . N : 


ing. JFF 

1 unfortunately-that the fame poſt which 
had conveyed him an account. of his ſiſter's danger, 
brought him a letter from his brother, Captain Calcraft, 
who was upon a recruiting party at Huntingdon, Being 
upon a viſit to an Earl, who lives in the neighbour- 
hood, and who loved gambling more than propriety, 
the boy had been prevailed upon by his Lordſhip to fit 
.down'to play, and had loſt to him two hundred pounds; 
which being a debt of honour, he had paid it out of the 
money in his hands belonging to the regiment ; and to 
-re-place which ſum he- had been obliged to draw. on his 
Wonen hits +7 fig vr je $2545 (57 
The Squire, impatient of this double family croſs, 
had ſent back the bill proteſted, juſt before he ſet off. 
This was on the evening of my arrival in town. from 
Foote's, and the letter had been ſent to the poſt - office. 
One of the clerks, named Willis, came immediately to 
inform me of the event, Trembling at the ta 
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of the young man's being brought to a court-martial, 

which would have been attended with perpetual diſ- 

gtace, we conſulted what was to be done upon this c 

caſion. Though L had not the money, I could borrow | 
it; but the chief difficulty lay in getting the letter out 
of the poſt · oſſicee. N 3 

Mr. Calcraft had taken Lord Tyrawley's three lions 

for his arms. And the government plate, left to-us and 
our children by General Braddock, having, beſides the 
royal arms, a greyhound for the creſt, he had added 
that to the borrowed coat. I fortunately recollected, 
that my milliner, Mrs. Jordan, was related to the Se- 

| cretary at the poſt-office. Upon which I went to her, 
and having borrowed the-money, prevailed upon her to 

take my ſeal, which was nearly the ſame as Mr. Cal- 

craft's, together with a bank bill for the ſum, to the 

office, and uſe her intereſt with her relation to ſubſtitute 

it in the place of the proteſted bill. This ſhe accom- © 

pliſhed, to my great ſatisfaction. And as ſoon as Mr. 

Calcraft's ill humour ſubſided, he repented of what he 

had done. Not, I believe, out of affection for is 

brother, but upon account of the diſgrace, which would - 

naturally have recoiled upon him. * 
As ſoon as he arrived in town with his ſiſter, he de- 

fired I would look out for a place where ſhe could 

and board, till ſome family in the country could | 

found in which ſhe might be eligibly ſettled. Mrs, 

Jordan, the milliner, juſt e. was a woman of 

family, and hows connected with, and related to, ſeve- 

ral perſons of diſtinction in Wales, ſhe had an amazing 

deal of buſineſs.” To this gentlewoman I applied upon 

the occaſion, and prevailed upon her to take Miſs Cal- 

craft as a temporary boarder. And in a ſhort time, 

by her means, ſhe was placed in a family in Eſſex. Mr. 

Calcraft affected to be very fond of his ſiſter, but he : 

loved his money better. And had T not taken care of 

her wardrobe, ſhe would have made but an indifferent 

appearance. For the family, in which ſhe was placed, 

was that of a widow lady, who kept her carriage, and 

had a good jointure ; and whoſe only inducement to 


take her was for the ſake of company, 
| Vol. I. 25 
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By the return of the poſt Mr. Calcraft was. ſurprized 
to receive a letter of thanks from his brother. On the 
firſt reading of it, he imagined it was meant ironically, 
But recollecting that the boy ſtood in too much awe of 
him, to venture to jeſt with his ſuppoſed conſequence, 
he gueſſed what I had done. And coming to mie, in 
the fulneſs of his heart, he returned me the money 
with a thouſand thanks, and called me his preſerver. 
I really believe, had 1 had the courage to aſk him for 
any ſum juſt at that time, he would have given it me. 
But thinking it would look mean to make an advantage 
of what I was led by affection to do, and which would 
have the appearance of my being induced by pecuniary 
motives, an idea that was foreign to my heart; I miſſed 
my opportunity. | 

F was now. ſo immerged in buſineſs, that I had not 
time to think of my being ſo much involved, or of 
any means to extricate myſelf, I had a beautiful ſet 
of horſes made me a preſent of, which added to my 
expence. For Mr. Calcraft would not give me the 
keep of. them, as he ſaid he had more than ſufficient to 
keep already. I would gladly have retired. from the 
ſtage, but the money I got there was abſolutely needful. 
Ly, induced me to make a. new agreement with Mr. 

ich. 

During the winter, Romeo and Juliet” being be- 


ſpoke by ſome perſons of quality, Lady Coventry, (late 
Miſs Maria Gunning) with ſome other ladies of the firſt 


diſtinction, were in the ſtage - box. I have already 
mentioned my intimacy & with this beautiful woman, 
when ſhe was a girl, and the citcumſtances which oc- 
calioned it. But I had not ſeen her, ſince that time, 
except a few days before hex marriage, when ſhe did 
me the fayour to call upon me, on a, little pecuniary 
buſineſs. . | * oa Th 
In the ſcene, where Juliet drinks the ſuppoſed poiſon, 
juſt as I was got to the moſt; intereſting part of that 
ſoliloquy, I was interrupted by a loud 9 
which iſſued from the box where her Ladyſhip fart. 
The filent attention in which the reſt of the audience 


* See likewiſe a letter of hers, in the ſecond volume. 


were 
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were entapt, made ſuch a circumſtance the more 


ſtriking. It had ſo great an effect upon me, that, be- 


ing wholly diſconcerted, and unable to proceed, I was 
obliged to requeſt leave to retire, till I could collect 
myſelf. The audience were offended at the interrup- 
tion this levity occaſioned, and inſiſted upon the Ladies 
quitting the box, which they accordingly did. 

A gentleman: in the ſide-boxes reproached Lady Co- 
ventry with ber rudeneſs and ingratitude. Upon which 
ſhe was pleaſed: to ſay, ſhe could not bear me 
ſince; ſhe had ſeen Mrs: Cibber. As this was no other 
than my brother, Captain O'Hara, he aloud made her 
Ladyſhip a' retort, but not the retort courteous. This 
added to mortify her vanity, and haſtened her depar- 
ture. The late Lord Eglington, one of the politeſt men 


of his time, who was of the ſtage-box party, came 


into-the green-room to make an'apology. And this he 
did; by aſſuring me, that no offence was meant to me; 
the laugh that Lady Coventry had broke out into being 
inyoluntary, and excited by her twirling an orange upon 
her finger, and ſome ridiculous thing that was' ſaid 
upon the occaſion. I admitted the excuſe, and finiſhed 
my part with as much approbation as ever. 

The next morning my brother came, and informed 
me of what her Ladyſhip had: fooliſhly uttered. Upon 
which, I rung for the houſe ſteward; and delivering 
him-the-note had given me, when Miſs Gunning, 
for the money ſhe had borrowed of me a few days be- 
fore her nuptials, I ordered him to go with it to Lord 
Coventry's for payment: | 

Quince waited till her Ladyſhip came in from riding; 
when, | preſenting the note to her, ſhe returned it, ſay- 
ing., What! is it Mrs. Bellamy the ares?” To 
which my domeſtic, who daily ſaw me treated in a dif- 
ferent manner by ladies greatly her ſuperiors, anſwered, 
that it was, and that I expected the money to be paid. 
Upon which, turning upon her heel, her Ladyſhip 
ſaid, If ſhe is impertinent, I will have her hiſſed o 
the ſtage!” The man, unaccuſtomed to ſuch treat- 


ment, replied, That continuing on the ſtage was a 


matter of indifference to his miſtreſs; but if ſhe 
choſe to perform, it * not in her Ladyſhip's power 
2 | 1 
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* to prevent it.” Having ſaid this, he left the houſe, 
as he ſaw there was no probability of ſucceeding in his 
errand. He, however, had not got far, before a ſer- 
vant followed, and informed him, that the money 


ſhould be ſent ſhortly. 


But from that hour I never heard any thing more of, 


or from her Ladyſhip, concerning the money. Indeed 


I had not the leaſt expeQation of ever getting it again, 
when I gave it her. Nor ſhould I have taken the note 


from her, had ſhe not forced it upon me. Such a 


trifle, at that period, was of very little conſequence 
to me. And as reſentment never made me any long 
viſits, finding my heart an ugMeceptacle, I placed it 


to account with former favours, and thought no more. 


about it. I was much diſpleaſed with myſelf at having 


been hurt at a folly, of which her Ladyſhip had given 


ſo many inſtances —Had I time and inclination, I have 
room, here, to add a ſupplement to thoſe remarks on 


the ſcarcity of gratitude, which Doctor Francis's grate- _ 


ful conduct excited. —l1 ſhall, however, only refer you 
to them, and leave you to make the application. 

Mr. Calcraft was now ſeverely afflicted with the gout 
in his head, which claimed al my attention. For 
notwithſtanding the contemptuous light I held him in, 
I could not be inſenſible to his pain on this occaſion. 
J have always found illneſs, as I have already obſerved, 
to endear even a perſon that is indifferent, and almoſt 
a ſtranger to me. How much more then muſt it do 
ſo, when the object of my concern was conftantly in 
my ſight? He was unhappy, if I did not put the bags 
with ſeeds to his eyes; which, he ſaid, no perſon 
could do but myſelf. In ſhort, I attended him with the 
ſame aſſiduity and tenderneſs, as if I had been really 
his wife. | | 
As for my qualifications in the beguine profeſſion, I 
have already told you what my dear Miſs Conway uſed 
to fay of them —There is certainly a great pleaſure 
attends the being both able and wy adminiſter to 
the wants of our fellow creatures Mankind have a 
mutual claim upon each other for theſe acts of kindneſs, 
when indiſpoſition renders them needful.— We know 


not 


— 


. 
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not how ſoon we may require ourſelves the aiding 
hand. 15 
bet G. A. B. 

„ N e 


15 3 | May io, 17—. 
BOUT this time Mr. Dodſley, a gentleman juſtly 
admired for his private virtues, as well as his lite- 
rary productions, offered Mr. Rich a tragedy called 
Cleone.“ The ſituations in the piece were moſt af - 
fecting. And the ſubject of it being a family diftreſs, 
that pre-determined the public in its favour. The ſuc- 
ceſs. of it depended entirely upon the heroine, which 
fell to my lot, And this, as our company then ſtood, 
was a double recommendation; for Roſs and Smith ex- 
erted their talents' much better under the auſpices of 
Thalia, than of Meſpomene. 
Mr. Garrick had declined the piece; but from wha 
reaſon I could never gueſs. Mrs. Cibber had done the 
fame, It, however, had merit. Domeſtic feelings 
ftrike more to the heart, than thoſe of crowned heads. 
The language was ſimple, and I determined that my 
performance of it ſhould be the ſame, It was an effort 


worth trying; as from its novelty, I ſhauld, at leaſt, 


have the merit of iis being all my own.. 
My attendance upon Mr. Calcraft had injured my 
health; which made me wiſh to protract the perform- 
ance. But | found that my attempts to put it off were 
.confidered only as the effect of caprice. I know, this 
has been practiſed by m-ny peiformers, in order to en- 
hance their value; but it was a manœuvre | always 


deſpiſed. And I was ſo much above being capable of 


ſuch an artful mode of proceeding, that I could not 
even bear the ſuppoſition of it; much leſs the imputa- 


tion. I therefore, although very unfit for the taſk, ac- 
corded to the wiſhes of the author in this point. 


All Mr. Dodſley's friends, who were numerous, at- 
tended the rehearſal of his piece ; particularly the lite- 
rati. Among theſe was Lord Lyttelton; who, notwith- 
ſtanding his great partiality for me, gave the author bis 
opinion, that 1 had totally miſconceived the character. 


The 
_ 
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The public had been ſo accuſtomed to noiſe and vio- 
lence in their mad ſtage ladies, that it was ſuppoſed 
from my manner, which was weakened by real indiſ- 
poſition, and prevented my rehearſing out, that the 


piece, which totally depended upon me, would not 


ſucceed. 

Among our viſitors at the laſt rehearſal, upon which 
occaſion the ftage was much crowded, I was ſtruck 
with the ſight of Mr. Metham. As we had never met 
ſince our ſeparation, it is natural to ſuppoſe I did not 
feel myſelf in the moſt agreeable fituation. I own, that 
I fincerely wiſhed myſelf abſent, or that there had not 
been ſuch a number of ſpectators preſent to be wit- 
neſſes to the farce I knew him capable of performing. 
According to my apprehenſions, he began by aſſuming 
the moſt ineffable effrontery, which was, if poſſible, 
ſuperior to that of Cibber, when, in the character of 
Lord Foppington, he approaches Amanda. | 

Taking a pinch of fh 
walked up to me, with a moſt conſequential air, ac- 
companied with a ſignificant non chalance, and wiſhed 
me joy ; regretting that he had not had an opportunity 
of doing it before. He then told me 1 looked more an- 
gelic than ever. Having done this, he turned to a 
perſon who was near him, laying, * I certainly am the 
** happieſt being in the univerſe, in having been bleſt 
„% yiith the affection of two of the firſt actreſſes, and 
„ moſt accompliſhed women, in Europe.” Then, 
making a low bow, he retired. I never in my life 


received any compliments with leſs reliſh than thoſe 


laviſhed upon me at that time. They raiſed ſuch a 
contrariety of emotions in my mind, that I was on the 
point of leaving the rehearſal, and returning home, 
without any ceremony. 

I was ſo totally diſconcerted by this adventure, that 
what had only been ſuppoſed by the author and his 
friends, was now openly declared; and it would not 
admit of a doubt with them but that I had miſcon- 
ceived the part. When I came to repeat, Thou halt 
% not murder,” Doctor Johnſon caught me by the arm, 


and that ſomewhat 700 briſkly, ſaying, at the ſame time, 


** It is a commandment, and muſt be ſpoken, * 5 
* - 6 t 


* 


uff, in a careleſs manner, he 
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© ſhalt not murder.“ As I had not then the honour of 
knowing perſonally that great genius, I was not a little 
diſpleaſed at his inforcing his inſtructions with ſo much 
vehemence. {32.8 | 
The ſcene I had juſt before gone through with Me- 
tham, added to this not over polite behaviour of the 
Doctor's, ſo increaſed my indifpoſition, that I was ad- 
viſed not to appear the next day in fo trying a part. 
But the public were not to be trifled with. As their 
favoured ſervant, I thought it my duty to do all in my 
r to deſerye that favour. The piece was accord- 
ingly advertiſed with my name in the bill, and I was 
determined to go on, let what would be the conſe- 
quence, I was likewiſe refolved to play the character 
agreeable to my own conception, though againſt the 
united opinion of all the literati. | 
Upon my going to the theatre to dreſs, Mr, Dodſley 
accoſted me with all the apprehenſions of an author for 
his darling bantling. He intimated to me, that all his 
friends, as well as himfelf, imagined I was not fortible 
enough in the mad ſcene. The pain I was in from a 
bliſter, which my indiſpoſition had rendered neceſſary, 
together with the anxiety naturally attendant on ap- 
pearing in a new character, made me anſwer that good 
man with a petulance, which afterwards gave me nn- 
eaſineſs. I told him, that I had a reputation to Joſe as 
an actreſs; but, as for his piece, Mr. Garrick had an- 
ticipated the damnation of it, publicly, the precedin 
evening, at the Bedford Coffee-houfe, where he had de- 
clared, that it could not paſs muſter, as it was the vety 
worſt piece ever exhibited. Having faid this, I left him, 
not very well pleaſed with me for my freedom. And he 
afterwards informed me, that he greatly regretted hav- 
ing choſe me for his heroine. | 
The unaffected naivere, which I intended to adopt 
in the repreſentation, was accompanied by the ſame 
ſimplicity in my dreſs. This was perfectly nouvelle, 
as I had preſumed to leave off that unweildy part of a 
lady's habiliments, called a hoop. A decoration which, 
at that period, profeſſed nuns appeared in; as well az 
with powder in their hair. | 5 
Novelty has charms which cannot be reſiſted. And 
I ſucceeded in both points beyond my moſt ſanguine 
1 hof es. 


I, 


hopes. Indeed the applauſe. was repeated ſo often, 
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when [I ſeemingly died, that I ſcarcely knew, or even 


could believe, that it was the effect of approbation. 


But, upon hearing the ſame voice which had inſtructed 


me in the commandment, exclaim aloud from the pit, 


, will write a copy of werſes upon her myſelf,” 1 
knew that my ſucceſs was inſured, and that Cleone” 


bid fair to run a race with any of the modern produc- 
tions. : 


Therepetition of this circumſtance, I own, favors of 


egotiſm; but when it is conſidered, that the involun- 


tary praiſe of one of the firſt geniuſes in the world muſt 


_excite the moſt flattering ſenſations in every mind deſit- 
ous of meriting the approbation of the ſenſible, J hope 


J ſhall ſtand excuſed for not paſſing it over in ſilence. 
When I appeared to ſpeak the epilogue, I had leiſure 
to practiſe all the curteſies taught me by my dancing- 
maſter over and over again; ſo favourable was the re- 
ception I met with from the audience. | 

I was fo greatly fatigued when I got home, that I 
was not able to go to Mr. Calcraft's apartment. Hav- 
ing heard from Boctor Francis the public opinion that 


was entertained at the Rehearſal, and my indiſpoſition 
Eine likewiſe not much room to expect I thould 


e ſucceſsful, he conſidered this want of my uſual at- 
tention as a ſign of chagrin at my diſappointment. His 
impatience to be ſatisfied of the cauſe made him run 
the hazard of a relapſe. For notwithſtanding our apart- 
ments were as far diſtant fiom each other as Channel- 


tow from Parliament-ſtreet, and through a long paff - 
age, he would come himſelf to know the fate of 


* Cleone.” I had juſt faintly anſwered his enquiry, 
by ſaying, Well enough !” when in ran the Doctor, 
almoſt breathleſs, and crying out, O Calcraft! it is 
* beyond deſcription. I have haſtened, as faſt as [ 
could, wiſhing to be firſt to acquaint you of the un- 
* common applauſe, and deſerved ſucceſs, ſhe has met 
% with.” |; 
The next day I was congratulated upon my ſucceſs, 
by all thoſe who frequented our houſe. Among this 
number were, Lord Lyttelton, and Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams. The former expreſſed his congratulations - 
the 
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the warmeſt terms, declaring, at the ſame time, that 


he was happy that his conjecture had not taken place. 


then went up to Sir Charles, and aſked him if he 


thought that wis/ent madneſs would have had the deſir- 
ed effect ? Without making me any anſwer, he ſtared 


wildly upon me, and appeared to be going to lay hold of 
me. Lord Lyttelton, obſerving this, pulled me away. 


And Mr. Harris, who was ſitting beſide his friend Sir 


Chailes, on the ſopha, held him down, whilſt I made 


my eſcape from his fury. For he ſnatched up a knife, 
which lay upon the table with the breakfaſt equipage, 
and vowed he would find me out, and murder me. 

This circumſtance appeared the more ſtrange, as, till 
then, Sir Charles had ſhewn no figns of inſanity.” And 
even ſo lately as his entering the room, he had honour- 
ed me with the warmeſt compliments on my perform- 
ance. He ſurvived but a few days; and, _— to 

in 


tell, to the laſt moment of his life perſiſted in wiſhi 
to deſtroy me. The ſymptoms and effects of madneſs 
-are not to be accounted tor, nor do they convey any 


cenſure; elſe this ſeeming inveteracy towards me would 
have made me unhappy. But as he had always profeſſ- 
ed the greateſt regard for me, till the inſtant his inſanity 
became apparent, the ill-will he ſhewed could only be 
the effeQ of his diſordered mind. 

The uncommon run of“ Cleone” took up a great 
part of my time. It would have continued much long- 
er, had my health permitted me to perform; for, to 
make uſe of the theatrical phraſe, I never ſaved my- 
ſelf, but often ſuffered my feelings to poſſeſs me ſo en- 
tirely, as that they deprived me of the power of voice, 
notwithſtanding it was allowed to be extenſive. Mrs. 
Cibber ſaid, upon this occaſion, that I pranced my gal- 
loping nags too faſt; for J went beyond the poſt, and 
conſequently was jockeyed. I received a letter of gra- 
tulation upon my ſucceſs from Mrs. Clive. This lady 
poſſeſſed good-nature to an eminent degree, and was 
glad to have an opportunity of beſtowing her quantum 


of praiſe, It was the more flattering to me, as her ſin- 


cerity could never be doubted, 

My time was at this period precious. As beſides the 
letters I had to copy, I had correſpondents in all * 
: 0 
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of the world, the military being upon expeditions in 


Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. I had likewiſe 
Fair correſpondents upon the continent, as well as in 
Ireland and Scotland, And what added to the fatigue 
of my other avocations was, that Mr. Calcraft having 
been ordered to Bath, in hopes of fixing the gout in 
the extremities, I had all his private letters to look in- 
to, and to write him the ſubſtance of them every night. 

Wüh his returning health, returned my diſguſt. For, 
though bumanity induced me to do every thing in my 
power to aſſiſt him during his illneſs; he was more in- 
debted to the natural tenderneſs of my diſpeſition for it, 
than to any predilection in his favour. And 1 formed a 
reſolution to inſiſt, as ſoon as he returned from Bath, 
_ his publicly marrying me, and paying all my 

ts. 39 

What made me more anxious than ever for the ac- 
compliſhment of the latter, was the following circum- 
ſtance: the ſpring before, hearing repeated complaints 
from the army in Germany, that the ſhirts of the com- 
mon ſoldiers came unſewed the firſt time they were waſh- 
ed, and that their ſhoes and ſtockings were made in as 
bad a manner; my philanthropy prompted me to en- 
deavour to remedy this impoſition on the poor fellows. 
I accordingly made enquiry into the affair, and finding 
that an addition of a penny for making the ſhirts, and 
three halfpence per pair in the ſhoes, and in the ſtock- 
ings, would be of more than proportionable advantage 
to them, 1 agreed with the contractor, who was a rela- 
tion of Fanning, Mr. Fox's gentleman, to allow him 
that additional price for all that were ſent to Germany, 
to the regiments Mr. Calcraft was agent to. In conſe- 
quence of which, in the courſe of eight months, he 
brought me in debtor to the amount of nine hundred 

unds, 

Lord Granby, upon his return from Germany that 
winter, gave me, beſides my benefit ticket, an additi- 
onal hundred pounds, and Mr. Fox another, which was 
all the emolument I received for ſo public-ſpirited an 
action, except indeed the honour of the centinels in the 
Park reſting to me as I paſſed through it. The death 
of Lady Granby, which was occaſioned by her me 

or 
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for his Lordſhip, whilſt the lay in, as he was ed 
to have been killed, 1 felt very ſeverely, as well upon 
my own account, as my Lord's, who doated upon her. 
But my ſorrow was greatly augmented from heari 
that the report of the Marquis's death had ariſen from 
the death of Lord Downe, who was ſhot as he ſtood 
centry at the door of the Engliſh General's teat. Im- 
pelled by his natural bravery, or rather by an unac- 
countable fatality, he went out as a volunteer to the ar- 
my in Germany, And, notwithſtanding his noble birth 
and great fortune, led by ſome unknown whim, he in- 
ſiſted on doing duty as one of the privates. The Mar- 
quis had juſt ſent him out his dinner; which he was di- 
viding with his comrade, when a cannon ball ſhot him 
dead. upon the ſpot. By this fatal blow was the world 
deprived of one of its greateſt ornaments, and myſelf 
of the only admirer that ever really loved me. As the 
untimely fall of that worthy nobleman never occurs to 
my mind without exciting a ſigh, permit me here to be- 
ſtow one on his memory, Rn. 
| G. A. B. 


LETTER LNV. 


| May 18, 17—. 
HEN the Marquis of Granby returned to Eng: 

land, he came to Parliament-ftreet, as he cou 
not enter the place of refiden: e from whence his better 
half had departed ; and, can you believe it, he made 
me his pe be pede ; which Mr. Fox humourouſly com- 
pared to the lame leading the blind. His Lordſhip's 
8 however, greatly exceeding his purſe, I was 
ſoon obliged to reſign my office, His wants could not 
have been ſupplied, ſuch was the liberality of his heart, 

even by the Exchequer itſelf, 

Colonel Burton, the huſband of my late much valu- 
ed friend, Miſs St. Leger, was ſtill in America; and, 
whilſt I was imagining that he had broken his heart for 
the loſs of her, | received a letter fiom him, requeſting 
that I would ſend over to him a repeater, and ſome 
other faſhionable preſents, as he had tallen in love with 
a Squaw, whom he admired notwithſtanding her com- 
| % plexion, 
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plexion. I ſent the things, and at the ſame time rallied 
him upon his inconſtancy and taſte, For by the word 
Squaw, | apprehended he had taken a black to his 
arms. I was the more readily led to this concluſion, by 
knowing that he was remarkably averſe to fair women. 
But what was my ſurprize to hear afterwards, that 
the Colonel had married a daughter of Apollo, whole 
locks were as red, as thoſe of her father are deſcribed 
to be! I have often heard that the taſte alters in a cer- 
tain number of years; and that men ſometimes contract 
a habit of liking. what before they diſliked. But [ 
ſcarcely ever knew an inſtance, except this, where ſuch 
a. ſeeming invincible averſion to any particular com- 
plexion, was to be ſo eaſily overcome. This convinces 
me, that there is ſome foundation for the belief, that 
marriages are made in Heaven, as the good old folks 
expreſs themſelves; elſe, this gentleman would have re- 
mained ſingle, rather than have choſen a partner of 
ſuch a hue, after having been bleſt with the elegant 
and accompliſhed woman he had been. 83 
On the evening of my benefit, Mr. Fox, having been 
detained by the Duke of Cumberland, happened to be 
late at the theatre. Lady Caroline came early; and 
there being a great crowd, he told the door-keeper he 
had forget his ticket, but that was immaterial, he faid, 
as it was his benefit. He then, laughing, ordered the 
box-keeper to open the door of his lady's box. A ma- 
liznant writer, who wanted to have his ſilence purchaſ- 
ed, took occaſion from this ſally, as well as from the te- 
ports Mrs. Woffington had propagated in my di favour, 
to inſert in one of his publications that-I was the great 
Captain's Captain; and that no commiſſion or place was 
diſpoſed of in that department, but through my recom- 
mendation. | 
This ſarcaſm greatly affected me. Although I was 
conſcious there was no foundation for the report, as I 
had never requeſted an improper favour of Mr. Fox; 
yet as he was conſtantly at our houſe, which it was 
impoſſible to avoid, or even to attempt putting a ſtop 
to, it created an uneaſineſs in my boſom not to be de- 
ſcribed. This aroſe chiefly from the apprehenſion that 
the reflection which had been thrown. on us ſhould 
injure 
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injure me, if but for a moment, in the opinion of a 
lady, who was an honour to her ſex, and who was be- 
ſides one of the warmeſt of my pationeffes. I mention- 
ed the circumſtance to Mr. Fox, who laughed at my 
fears. He aſſured me, that his lady was not only too 
confident in his affection to harbour ſuch a doubt, but 
that ſhe had too good an opinion of my reQtitude, as 
ſhe really thought me married, to regard what a hire- 
ling ſcribler ſhould write. But notwithſtanding theſe 


aſſurances, I could perceive, that after the publication 


of the piece of ſcandal juſt mentioned, Lady Caroline 


never received me with that cordiality ſhe had honour- 


ed me with before. | 
I have in a former letter beſtowed my cenſure on 


thoſe who wantonly rob others of their good name,— - 


You muſt juſt permit me to add, that the indecent lengths 


to which perſonal reflections are carried in ſome pub- 
lications, is deſerving of the ſevereſt reprobation.— : 
A character is often mangled, and the fair fame of the 


devoted prey blaſted, upon hearſay affertions, and the 


moſt groundleſs and improbable conjectures, merely 


to make a paragraph.—-I am ſorry to ſay, that the 


writers know that ſcandal is almoſt univerſally accepta- 


ble ; and ſo they can, by dealing out a ſufficient quan- 
tity of it, inhance the value of their publications, 


and increaſe their emoluments, the peace and happi- 


neſs of an individual. or a family is beneath confidera- 
tion.— And for this there appears to be no redreſs. 
An application to the courts of law is expenſive and 
uncertain, The guarded ambigyity with which the 


reflections are penned, though they are worded ſo as 


not to be miſinterpreted, renders ſuch a reference ha- 


zardous; and inſtead of extinguithing, it only adds 
fuel to the fire.— A filent contempt is all that a perfor: - 


thus aggrieved has for it: a conſciouſneſs of innocence. » 


will be their only ſupport ; and though it is extremely 


hard 10 be obliged to put up with undeſetved impu- 


tations, thoſe are the only ſhields to repel the envenom- 


ed darts. 


But to proceed. had it not been for this diſagreeable 
incident, I ſhould have been the completeſt female 
guidnunc that ever appeared in petticoats, To give 


- — 


C 
as little room as poſſible to the cenſures ariſing from 
my being ſo much with Mr. Fox, I excuſed myſelf 
from going as uſual to Hollwood, where: a political 
junto met every week. Theſe conſiſted of the Duke 
of Cumberland, occaſionally, but conſtantly the Dukes 
of Bedford: and Marlborough, Lord Ducie Morton, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Charles Townſend, &c. &c. &c. ; where 
the national concerns were talked over, and in which, 
but for the reſolution I had taken, I might have acquir- 
ed a knowledge beyond moſt other women. 

My ſtaying in town was, however, productive of 
one good conſequence. For by being there, I was 
the means of ſaving Mr. Calcraft from ruin, and many 
individuals from irreparable loſs or the greateſt incon- 
venience. A large party were gone down to Holl wood; 
and my determination ſtill continuing in force, I ſtayed 
almoſt alone in town, all the ſervants being there, to 
aſſiſt at the gala, except the porter, and my own coach- 
man and poſtilion; and the two latter lay at the ſtables 
in King-ſtreet. As it was Sunday the clerks likewiſe 
were abſent. W | 

Being thus nearly alone in Parliament-ſtreet, I was 
greatly alarmed on Sunday morning, at ſeeing my wo- 
man by my bed · ſide, the true picture of deſpair. She 
put me in mind of that ſtriking deſeription of Shakeſ- 
peare in his ſecond-part of Henry the 4th: | 
Even ſuch a wretch, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 

80 dull, fo dead in look, ſo woe-be-gone, 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

„And would have told him half his Troy was 

„ burn d.“ | J 

It was in vain for me to inquire the oecaſion of ſuch 
an early viſit; the poor frightened creature had loſt the 
power of utterance. I was, however, ſoon made ac- 
quainted with the cauſe, by the repeated cry of fire, 
which I heard in the ſtreets. I | 

I:no ſooner heard the alarm, than I leaped out of 
bed, and with only an under- petticoat and ſlippets on, 
for in my fright I had thrown off my night cap, Iran 
down ſtairs. When I got into the hall, ö was inform- 


ed that the fire had broke out at a baker's in Channel- 
* At iſt, Scene zd. 


row, 
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row, on one ſide of which was a coal and wood ſhop, 
and on the other lived a retailer of ſpitituous liquors; 
both of which would have added fuel to the houſe al- 
ready in flames. 


As the fire was directly oppoſite to the offices, where 


were lodged the accounts of ſo many perſons; and as 
theſe were only divided by ſlight partitions, ſo that if 
the conflagration reached one, they muſt all be de- 
ſtroyed; my apprehenſions were inexpreſſible. The 
flames now raged with great violence; and the wind 
directing them towards our houſe, it was expected 
they would communicate to it in a few minutes. Pro- 
videntially it occurred to me, to order a: glazier, who 
was come to aſſiſt, to break in the frames of the win+ 


- dows, not only of our houſe, but of the three adjacent 


ones, the families of which were not in town. 

I then ſent for all the chairmen that could be got, 
who: conveyed the books, the firſt objects of my care, 
down: to the pay-ofice. We then broke open the 
deſks, in which there happened to be only caſh ſufh- 


_ cient for the exigencies of the next morning till the 


bankers: could be drawn upon. In a ſhort time the 
houſe was as crouded as a fair; there being fuck: a 


number of perſons; that either, from their own; claims, 


or their connections, were in ſome ſhape or other in- 
tereſted. The porter had diſpatched my coachman to 
Hollwood, with the alarming intelligence. In the 
mean time I ſecured: whatever I could, and preſery- 
ed every thing in the offices. The fire, at length. 
e happily got under, without reaching out ſide of 
the way. | "9 

When I was about to retire, Colonel Honeywood 
expreſſed his apprehenſions of my getting cold. And 
this was the firft moment that I recollected my ſitua- 
tion. I now found that | had continued for four: hours, 
in the ſame ſtate as I had! leaped frightened from my 
bed, in. the midſt of upwards: of a hundred ſpecta- 
tors, maity-of whom were Lords and Commoners who 
wow come to my aſſiſtance upon the unfortunate oc- 
caſion. | 

I bad ſcarcely got my cloaths on, when I heard 
Mr. Calcraft's voice, raving like a bedlamite, that he 


Was 
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was ruined and undone. But upon his being inform- 
ed of the care I had taken to preſerve every thing, 
and my ſucceſs in doing ſo, I was once more his dear 
Preſerver ; and he loaded me with praiſes, which he 
thought would prove the beft reward he could beſtow 
on ſo diſintereſted a mind as mine. And tho' I was at 
that time labouring under the greateſt difficulties with 
regard to pecuniary matters, I was above claiming 
any other. | | 

Being much preſſed for ſome hundreds, I endea- 
voured to raiſe them of one of the ſons of Iſrael, and, 
to my future ſorrow, ſucceeded, Mr. Furtado, of 
Cornhill, found a gentleman by name Morris, who 

rchaſed annuities for a Mr. Davy, a filk-throwſter, 
in Spital-fields. This gentleman advanced me five 
hundred pounds, on condition of my paying him one 
hundred pounds a year for my life, out of the hun- 
dred and twenty Mr, Calcraft had ſettled on me. But 
as there could not be a line drawn in the deed to make 
it a real ſale, he gave me a written paper, wherein J 
was permitted at any time to redeem it, on repayment 
of the money, with an additional fifty pounds by ways 
of premium. | 

About this period I was honoured with a viſit from 
my Watford relation, Mr. Crawford. His viſit, he 
told me, was occafioned by his being in great want 
of four hundred pounds, for three months, to make 
up a ſum for a purchaſe he had entered inte an agree- 
ment for, en Kat), 71 

I had borrowed the five hundred pounds by means of 
the Jew, in order to repay Mr. Sparks part of the ſum 
I have mentioned that he lent me. And as he did not 
come to claim my promiſe, I made myſelf eaſy, as it was 
ready. T therefore informed Mr. Crawford that I could 
aſſiſt him with one half in money, and would let him 
have a pair of diamond undreſs ear- rings, on which he 
might eaſily raiſe the remainder, He expreſſed himſelf 
much obliged to me, took the money and ear-rings, 
and giving me his note for four hundred pounds payable 
in three months, went away with a promiſe of return- 
ing punQually at the time. 

He came indeed moſt punctually when the note be- 

| came 
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dame due; but it was to acquaint me that he could net 

y me. He ſaid, it I wanted my ear- rings, Mr. Smith 
of the Exchequer would advance money ſufficient for 
the redemption of them, upon our joint bond. As I 
entertained no doubt of the man's honeſty or of his ca- 

bility, as his buſineſs was ſaid to be great, and his 

ortune a good one, I made no objection to the propo- 
ſal. Upon which he produced a bond 3 
by himfelf, which I immediately ſigned. his being * 
a branch of ſcience in which I was not verſed, I 

juſt caſt my eyes cafually over it, without reading the 
3 that all was right and fair. He 
then went away, and was to return with the ear - rings 
immediately. 

I bluſh when I recollett my imprudence on this oe 
caſion. But I was then unhackneyed. in the villainies 
of mankind, and, conſcious of my own integrity, ſuſ- 
pected not the want of it in others—l was likewiſe, 
as the whole of my conduct ſufficiently evinces, curſed 
with a total diſregard for that which is generally eſ- 
teemed the greateſt bleſſing—I have learnt however, 
ſince, from ſad experience, that if wealth is not the 
greateft good, it is at leaſt a neceſſary evil This diſ- 
regard for property is uſually connected with genius 
An attention to the common concerns of life ſeems to 
be naturally diſguſtful to the ſcieui.ic mind—And 
therefore the ſons and daughters of genius, ſo oſten, 

* no revenue have, but their good ſpirits to feed and 
cloath them.” | - | 

Happening to be particularly engaged for the remain- 
der of the day, I thought no more of my couſin or my 
ear-rings, till the next morning. And even then, when 
they occured to my recolleQion, I ſuppoſed that he had 
not been able to meet with Mr, Smith, or by ſome diſap- 

© pointment or other was prevented from calling; and I 
remained perfectly eaſy. But in a few days after, hay- 
ing occaſion for my ear-rings, I ſent to his chambers for 
them; when | was arouſed from my confidential ſtupor, 
by the information TI received ; which was, that the * 

"gentleman had moved himſelf off to France, his affairs 
eing in a deſperate ſituation, and that he had taken all 
3» Hamlet, AQ zd, Scene 4th. 
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his friends in, to maintain hitifelf and his family during 


his exile. And what was doubly mortifying-and incon- 


venient to me was, that when the bond was preſented 


for payment by Mr. Smith, it appeared to be for tu 


hundreds pounds inſtead of ene hundred, the ſum I ſup- 


poſed it to have been given for. 


Being ghout to ente upon another topic, ind, like- 
wiſe, to 2 you an account of a tranſaction, Which 
whilſt it was upon the tapis, made a great noiſe in the 


world, let me premiſe, that not a ſingle circumſtance 


ſhall be related, but what I was either a perſonal wit- 
nel5'to, or from my own knowledge can affirm the truth 
of. Thi aſſurance I am perſuaded will repreſs the 
fainteſt ' ſuſpicion in your mind of the credibility of my 
account, notwithſtanding it mould claſh with the re- 
preſentation of popular clamour, or private pique. 
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